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Do Not Miss Our January Number. Subscribe Now! 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


hiydrozone 







Ti nti ific re rmicide i is used and 
‘ 4 ] i hi ' ans eve -ry- 
w! It is @ Saude itely harm- 
Joss. ye most powerful healing 
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Christmas Gilts 


A pany Music Box 


Ir 
i 


a deligh to \ ing 


Cc hristmas Git 


rt 


Regina, 





Tr Phonograph is the best present, because of its 
inexhaustible variety and its educetional value 

Edison Gold Moulded Records are immeasurably better 

) the Imitations or the old styles 

Go to the nearest dealer's and hear Mr. Edison's !atest 

} , ’ 

imp ts. Dealer 8 everywhere sell Pheneqreshe. GINA MUSIC BOX CoO. 

Tt P honogr: aph Art alendar, 6 beautiful carde, 
lithogray viora, size 10 ss » by I44g inches o advertising : 41 East 22d Street, New York 
in sight, sent a receit {u5 cente at New Yo ork office ; 2 , 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange. N. J. or 241 Wabash Ave 

New Yors CHIC AG( SAN FRANCISCO Chicago 
63 Chambers &t 304 Wabash a 033 Market St 

EUR ANTWERP. BELGIUM, 52 Rempert St. Georges 
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Ta 





Purity — above everything — distin 
guishes Schlitz beer from the common. 

There’s a difference, of course, in 
the barley, the hops, the yeast. We 
use the costliest materials. But the 
goodness of Schlitz is mainly due to its 
healthfulness. 


The artesian water used—the absolute 
cleanliness—the filtering of the beer, 
and of even the air that touches it—the 
extreme aging—the sterilizing of every 
bottle after it is sealed; those are the 
facts that make Schlitz what it 1s. 


Those are the reasons why the 
demand for Schlitz exceeds a million 
barrels annually. 


Yet no standard beer—no beer that 
1S good for you—costs 





less. 


ss THE BEER THAT 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 





Ghe WING PIANO 


From the Factory We Rake 


at Wholesale Price Piano and 


it our- 

selves, It goes direct from our factory 

to your home, We do not employ any 

agents or salesmen, and do not sel 

through dealers or retail stores, When 

you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 

actual cost of making it and our one 

small wholesale —_ 

This profit is small be- 

Save from cause ae sell thousands 

$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 

than from twelve to twenty pianos 

yearly, and must charge from $100 to 

$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 
No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisf ctory 
after twenty days’ trial in ' 
your home, we take it back — B 
entirely at our expense, You 
yay us nothing unless you 
Com the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, 

Old instruments taken in 


ship or material, 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 











In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We refer to 


36,000 


satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


Pro: inent Purchasers of our a include Gov, 


Sayers of Texas, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R, Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute ; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
among those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
to prominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
leaders throughout the United States. 


You Need This Book 1 ot Set to buy a piano, 


a catalogue— 





45 Styles to Select from! 


exchange, Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workman- 


Instrumental Attachment imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar 


harp, zither and banjo, 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It 
makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully, it 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de- 
scribes the materiais sed; gives pictures of all the different 
parts, and tells how they should be made and put together, 
It is the only book of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and_ sixteen large pages, and is 1 imed 
“‘ The Book of Complete Information Avout 
Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it, 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guarantee as 


Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any part 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent on 
request, 





WING CQ SON 


419-421 West Thirteenth JStreet, New ork City 


168-————-T WIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 1903 





at 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Leading Contents, December, 1903 


$1.50 a YEAR, 15 CENTS A Copy Published monthly by the 35 WeEsT 21st STREET 
Foreign postage 50c. extra JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION New YorK 





Copyright, 1903, by John P. Burkhard Corporation 
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In This Issue Begins the Account of our .. 
Rc RI, ein 
TER re 
Over the ANDES and across 
the continent of SOUTH AMERICA, 
headed by ALVAH D. JAMES, 
the intrepid Explorer, Sportsman 
and Journalist. . . ‘ ‘ , 
} Our next issue (January) will be the NEW YEAR’S NUMBER, and her- 
i alds a year of great improvement, made specially notable by the fact that com- 
mencing with that number, FIELD AND STREAM will be in editorial charge of 
‘4 


Mr. EMERSON HOUGH 


Author of “The Mississippi Bubble,” “The Story of the Cowboy,” etc. 


If not already a subscriber send your order now, and we will include this Christmas Num- 
ber free, so that you will not miss the beginning of our Amazon Expedition account. See 
special picture offers on next page. 











































These Pictures Free 


To New Yearly Subscribers For 


Field«Stream 


America’s Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of the 


Rod, Gun, Dog, Canoe, 
Camera, Cruise, &c < 


Authoritative, Entertaining, Instructive 


Subscription Price $1.50 Per Year 
15 cents a Copy of All Newsdealers 


These are all selected subjects painted exclusively 
' tor FIELD anp STREAM by famcus artists. 
Pictures The six on the left are in black and white 
gravure effect, size 19x25. The companion 
pair of duck-shooting scenes on top, are in water color. They 
are entitled: /. Jo Ait ts history; Jl. 1omiss is mystery, 
They have made a big hit wherever shown, and are easily 
worth six dollars the pair. 
{=~ All these pictures are better subjects and more correctly 
drawn than can be purchased 1n the art stores, and are worthy 
of a place in the most refined home. For the sportsman’: 
den or library they are zdea/. 


How to With each year’s subscription ($1.50) we wili 

" send a free chorce of the six black and whites 

Set Them on theteft. Vf the vair of water color com- 

panion pictures on top are wanted send $2.00, 

which includes a year’s subscription. The pictures will be sent 
prepaid and guaran‘eed to reach you safely. 


Holiday Could you think of a. better holiday remem. 

- brance for any out-door-loving friend than a 

Gift year's subscription and one of these pictures ? 

FIELD and S!IREAM is an rresistibly 

fascinating magazine to every man and woman of healthy 

blood—every page breathes forth new inspiration to enjoy life 
at its best. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS : 


JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION 


Dept. F., ‘@ 35 West 2ist Street, \e@ New York 











8a Now running: the account of our Exploring 
Evrpedition ower the Andes and down the Amazon 
River entirely across the Continent of South 
America, headed by Alvah D. James. se J 


2S 
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BOYS! 


Do You Want to Join the 


Field and Stream 
Boy's 
Business 


Club 


Here is a chance for ycu to earn 
money in a business-like way, and 
as a reward for your enterprise and 
good work in promoting the cause of 
clean sportsmanship, game and forest 
protection, by introducing FIELD 
AND STREAM into new homes, 
we offer you valuable presents in 
addition to the cash commissions 
you will earn. 











MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION. 


I desire to become a member of the Field and Stream Boy’s Business Club. Until further 
notice you may send me each month______._..___.. copies of the current issue of Field and Stream, 
which copies | agree to sell for 15 cents each, and as my commission retain 4 cents out of the proceeds 
ot each copy ol. 

I will also try to get as many new subscribers for Field and Stream as I can at the regular 
published rate of $1.50 per year, and as my commission retain 25 cents out of the proceeds of each 
yearly subscription I secure. 

1 am privileged to offer one free choice of the six pictures which you advertise with each yearly 
subscription, and if the colored pair of ‘‘ Hit and Miss” pictures are desired instead, I am to charge 
50 cents extra, 


STREET AND No... sSetitinsbib dealt neGhbheadedbsaasikaactedacadanaietediiausiaaaan 


TOWN oR CITY . wk . jonas 


DATE... STATE, 
NOTE :—Particulars of our picture offers will be found in this and previous issues. 














SPECIAL DECEMBER AWARDS IN ADDITION TO CASH COMMISSIONS 
1 To each boy who during December sells ten copies and secures five subscriptions and has 
properly sent in his report and proceeds, we will send prepaid a copy of Trapper Jim 
by Edwyn Sandys. This is the latest and best book for boys. If preferred we will substitute 
a pair of Skates, Moccasins, Pocket Knife, Foot Ball or Watch to value of $1.50. 
2? To each boy who during December sells twenty copies and secures ten subscriptions and 
has properly sent in his report aad proceeds, we will send prepaid a copy each of Trappe? 
Jim aad Call of the Wild, Jack London’s new book (The Story of a Dog), or if 
preferred we will substitute a pair of Skates, Moccasins, Snow Shoes, 22-calibre Rifle, Sweater, 
Foot Ball, or any other article approved by us to the value of $3.00. 
Extr a To the boy that sends in the most business between now and July Ist, 1904, we 
* will, ia addition to the cash commissions and monthly awards he has already 
earned, make him a Present of a $25.00 Gun, Boat, Bicycle, or Watch, or any other article 
which we approve of, to the value of $25.00. 


Connddress all. Boy’s Business Department, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist Street, N. Y. 




















$5.00 
3.00 A Little Figuring 


3.00 ana A Big Saving 
$11.00 By special arrangement with the Booklovers’ Library Po ¢ 


of Philadelphia OUTING is able to make the co NS 
i. ae 
00 Greatest Book or Magazine Offer Ever Made = a 


$4.00 CHRISTMAS 


or for any time than this combination 
of Literary and Human _ Interest 


$5.00—Life Membershios TABARD INN LIBRARY 


The Tabard Inn is well known as the quickest, cleanest and most trustworthy 
library service in the world. The library brings its 100,000 books to 








convenient, centrally located sub-stations where exchanges may be made, the 
only expense being the regular Tabard Inn exchange fee of 5 cents. ‘This offer 
guarantees you all the privileges of the Tabard Inn for the rest of your life. 


$3.00—A Year’s Subscription to OUTING 4 


The Magazine of the Human Side of Outdoor Life, edited by Caspar Whitney. 
OUTING is not like any other magazine you ever saw. !ts page throb with 
pictures that talk on paper that understands and other full-blooded features, 


$3.00—A Year’s Subscription to 


BOOKLOVERS’ MAGAZINE 


The Sanest, Cleverest Stuff that strong and brilliant 
minds can produce goes every month into the writing 
and pictures of this Magazine of the Human Side ot 
Indoor Life. 


$7.00—THE SAVING TO YOU IF YOV 
ACCEPT THIS 


Special Offer—$4.00 


is our price for the Library, the two Magazines 
and the Saving. You will provide your 
table with a full supply of Winter reading 
if you will cut off this coupon and send 
it with $4.00 to this office. 












Dec. 


Outing 
Publish- 
ing Co. 
239 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y. 











Enclose find $4.00 for 
which send me OUTING 
and BooKLOVER’s MAG- 
AZINE for one year and enter 
me for a Life Membership in 
The Tabard Inn Library. 















Further information gladly furnished 
Se Ney Ae GCE rere OUTING PUBLISHING CO 
ei fedenig bikahoms.oialasbii wiped NEW YORK 
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The Wise Men 


Of the Twentieth Century travel over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry, 

The old gentleman in the picture is joyfully telling his friends how, detained akg 
until the last moment by business and sorely disappointed at the prospect of a LAKE 
Christmas away from home, he happened to learn of the fast service of the SHORE 
“20th CENTURY L‘MITED,” how he caught the train just intime,and thus BRIE 
after all is assured of a merry Christmas with his folks. £ «Soule 

For information about travel over the Lake Shore address A. J. SMITH, : 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

To travelers everywhere the Lake Shore wishes a Merry Christmas. 


’ 
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Gunning 
Grounds 


Dismal Swamp, Chesapeake Bay 
and James River, Virginia. West 
Virginia, Currituck, Albemarle and 
Pamlico Sounds and Roanoke 
Island, North Carolina. 


CAN BE EASILY REACHED BY THE 


OLD DOMINION 
LINE 


Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, North River, 
foot of Beach St., New York, at 3 p.m. 


DOGS, ON CHAINS, CARRIED FREE, WHEN 
ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR OWNERS 


Connections made at Norfolk and Richmond for 
all points South and Southwest. Through tickets 
and baggage checks. 


Il. BL. WALKER, Vice President, Traffic Manager. 
J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent. 
General Offices: - 81-85 Beach St., New York. 







Big Four 


The 
World’s Fair Route 


From the 


Leading Cities of 


Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois 


St. Louis 


Write for Folders. 








Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt. Asst Gen'l P. A. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















W\ SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


' + Chicago and 
"Florida Special 


On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
Through Pullman Service from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Louis- 
ville to Jacksonville and Saint 
Augustine. 
Also Pullman Service between 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, New Orleans and Texas 
Points. 


Dining and Observation Cars 
on all Through Trains 


Write for rates and information 


W. A. Garrett, G. M. 
W.C. Rinearson, G.P.A. 
Cincinnati 


) NEW ORLEANS 
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INTERNATIONAL COLONIIZNG COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


OFFICERS 
Ln Cs Sra cake atin ek awad att senty haw eieneny aewudebonncmne President 
et I it Oa ood caw savant ac kil hobs masuauasuae eed owen Vice-President 
EE ee ee eee 
He ES Gc5c A caniehs 603 a6 ou SEMANA ao waxiedssameeunbate Land Commissioner 
DIRECTORS 
Henry A. WHITING, Cor. C. G. Rocers, Ww. Beckett HARDING, 
W. H. HENDEE, R. O. STEBBINS. 


BANK oF Deposit—Wells, Fargo & Co., 63 Broadway. 


Our Company has made a success of securing LARGE TRACTS OF LAND suitable 
for grain, fruit, vegetables, berries, etc., and then subdividing and disposing of same to 
settlers at low prices on easy payments. 


Cholame Valley, Southern California 


The next colony tract we shall offer the public is located in CHOLAME VALLEY, 
and is the well known Estrella Ranch. Containing about 32,000 acres. 

_No part of the State surpasses it in raising all kinds of grain, walnuts and delicious 
fruits. The rainfall is greater than farther south, and irrigation is almost unknown. No- 
where can more prosperous farmers be found than in this country, and scarcely anywhere 
such diversity of production, all paying. It proves that in California, as well as elsewhere, 
all the farmer needs to do is to attend to business and let booms alone, and he will be the 
most independent of mortals. 

We offer the first settlers land in this colony at $15 to $20 per acre—one-third cash, 
balance in one or two years. 

It will be subdivided into 20 to 40 acre farms, and its dairy tracts into 100 and 200 
acre tracts. 

The soil of this Valley is unsurpassed for fertility and its climate unequalled. 

This tract of land is located near Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County, on the 
Main Line of the Southern Pacific Railway, 217 miles south of San Francisco, 265 miles 
north of Los Angeles, 155 miles north of Santa Barbara. Ten miles from railroad, twenty- 
five miles from the ocean, elevation 1,000 feet above the sea level. 

This property is located near Paso Robles Hot Springs, one of the most notable 
health resorts in California. 

Water for the farms and watering places for cattle is piped from springs. 

The Estrella River flows through this property the whole year. In July and August it 
has about 40 inches of water. 

To the first 100 settlers we shall charge Fifteen to Twenty Dollars per acre, one-third 
cash, balance in one and two years with interest at six per cent per annum. 

Parties desiring to locate in the “Estrella Colony” can get full particulars by addressing 
our Land Commissioner. 

We also have for sale in San Luis Obispo County, west of the celebrated Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, one tract of 8,000 acres, well improved and watered, at $10 per acre. 

One tract of 4,000 acres, well improved, $6 an acre. 

One tract of 3,500 acres, $30,000. 

All good for a colony of fruit growers and vineyardists. 

For further particulars, address 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN - - 7! Broadway New York 


NO STOCK FOR SALE IN OUR COMPANY 





We refer by permission to the publishers of Fretp AND STREAM as to our standing and re- 
sponsibility. 
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INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


Our Company Has a TrRAcT oF LAND OF 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES 
IN COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five hundred miles from the coast. It 
is about 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of about 25 
miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, 80, and 100 acre farms and sold to the first 
500 settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash and $1 per acre in four equal annual 
payments, payable without interest. 

The climate, soil, and productions are the. same as Southern California, to which 
are added Tropical Fruits such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pineapples, 
Grapes, Cocoa, and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, Tobacco, etc. 

TIMBER 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned we have thousands of acres of all 
varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum-vite, Oak, Spanish Cedar, Ash, 
Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cin- 
namon, Cloves, Arrowroot, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root. 

MANUFACTURING 

We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable manufacturing business that 

may seek an opening in our colony. We intend that it shall be an 
INDUSTRIAL COLONY 
where we will have the following: 

Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar factory, box 
factory, shoe factory, ice factory and electric plant, agricultural implement works, iron 
foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, saw mills, and within a few years other 
industries will follow. 

Note.—We desire to notify our correspondents and others, who may take an interest 
in our Colony, that since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 


“‘New York Daily Sun’”’ 
we have secured through said medium the most important industry needed in the estab- 
lishment of a 





FIRST CLASS COLONY 

namely, a first-class saw mill, to be operated by a well known mill man of Indiana, who 
has purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood Timber land, at $10 per acre. In addition to 
cutting his own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by any settler on 
our Colony, and haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do Custom Work for any 
settler. Through the same medium of advertising we have applications for 40 and 80 
acre farms from more than 50 settlers in Massachusetts, 50 from Missouri, and 100 from 
other States. 


CARTAGENA 


Repustic oF Cortomsra, S. A. 

We have a tract of fifty thousand acres Timber land and Agricultural land, south of 
Cartagena, with river transportation, upon which is a first class saw mill, in good running 
order. We propose to incorporate a company to operate this enterprise, by producing Lum- 
ber for market, and locating settlers, to produce tropical fruits, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, etc. 

We also have 150,000 acres Timber land on the Bayano River, 30 miles south of Pan- 
ama, for sale at a bargain—all hardwood timber. 

For full information, maps, etc., apply to 


Wm. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner 


We are offering no stock fcr sale in our Company 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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OUR ORIENTAL TRIPS "5.525 SO 
€ It is no longer an experiment We ta y t 
ladeira, Funchal (Madeira), Gi braltar (Granada and the Alhambra), Malaga, Algiers, Genoa, Ville- 
Iran he (Nice and Monte Carlo), ‘ee use, Malta, Alevxandrta (Cairo, the Nile, and the Pyramids), 
Beyrouth ——— us and Baa!-Bek), Jaffa (Jerusali om), Constantinople, Piraeus (Athens), Kalamaki 
(Corinth), Nauplia (Greece), Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa, New York. 
No changing of st ers t ninatior uiting for nnections, et You pay for all your expenses befo leave—side-trips can also 
rranged for ir ance or or rd ing the tr it th opt al if y lon't wish t nd yourself xt cruise by the well-known 
S.S. AUGUSTE VICTORIA, | \iatial floating hotel from New York, Fe 1904 14 pays, $450 anp up 
N er of P enyers | tedt ipacit f regular Dining Root 


Two Cruises Around the Werld by he PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LVISE 
Fr Septe er 1904, to January 18, 190 u lanuary to M 1 Send for booklet 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, *°35'Randoipn ‘St. Chicago 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


A SPECIAL 


We offer from a lot of 2,000,000 high grade linen bond envelopes, 6 inch 
size, the following: 
J thousand - - $4.50 per thousand 


| 
3 pe -- dee “ ek | Stamped from steel 
5 - 3a - \ die; engraved specially to your 





order 


10 +4 a. il 2.75 $4 +4 
20 +4 a 2.50 +4 +4 


The above prices are for embossed work done from a hand-engraved steel 
die. which we will engrave especially to your order, as per sketch which we will 
submit upon request. 

An embossed envelope is the only really high quality work you should 
use, but we can furnish them printed from type at lower prices. 


MANHATTAN ENGRAVING CO. 


24 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 
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JAPANESE PHYSICAL TRAINING 


(Jin-Jitsu) 


The System of Exercise, Diet, and Gen- 
eral Mode of Living that has made the 
Mikado’s People the Healthiest, Strongest, 
and Happiest Men and Women in the 
World. 
















By H. Irvinc HANcOocK, 
AUTHOR OF “LIFE AT WEsT PoINT,” ETC., 












with nineteen full page illustrations. 
12mo. net, $1.40. By mail, $1.50. 


This volume explains in detail all of the 
causes that have contributed to make the 
Japanese our superiors in health, endurance, 
vitality and cheerfulness of temperament. 
The author has devoted much of his time 
during the past seven years to a thorough 
study of all the principles of “jin-jitsu.” 
He gives descriptions of athletic feats that 
will properly develop each part of the body, 
and explains the tricks of defense and at- 





THE THORAX-HOLD BLOW tack. He gives also the Japanese principles 
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Christmas 


When the wintry blasts blow bitter 
And the air is frosty keen; 

When the barren woodlands shiver, 
Missing much their mantles green; 

Then, my lads, we'll fill our briars, 
Gathering ‘round the big fireplace, 

Where the Yule log roars its welcome 
Up the yawning chimney space. 

Then we'll spin our biggest stories, 
Yarns of fights with savage game. 

Then we'll tell such tales of daring 
As will blight Munchausen’s fame. 

Happy thus shall Yuletide find us, 
Living o’er, beside the fire, 

All the out of doors has brought us : 
That could charm each heart’s desire. ‘fi 


—FRANK FARRINGTON ‘ ff 
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THE JACK OAK THICKET 


A STORY 


BY B. W. 


“H? dar! Dis time, fo’ shuah, yo’ 
ain’ come a-fishin’.” 

Such was the joyous greet- 
ing I heard as Williamson and I| stepped 
from the wretched, cold, draughty car 
at a certain backwoods station, the usual 
point of departure for my fishing trips 
in. summer and my hunts in autumn and 
winter. My demonstrative friend hur- 
ried forward to relieve me of blankets 
and rifle. He was a tall, wiry mulatto, 
past middle life, with close curled iron 
gray hair and silvery mustache. ‘The 
marks of age gave perhaps greater em- 
phasis to the bright sparkle of his flash- 
ing black eyes, out of which looked an 
enthusiastic love of Nature and of sport, 
rarely found in the negro race; usually 
the rabbit is the golden mean, the rac- 
coon and the ‘possum the acme of their 
ambition in the chase. Sut, negre 
though he was, George Blooms was one 
of the most efficient, tireless and enthu- 
siastic guides for hunter or fisher to be 
found in many a county of this State 
of mountains and forests. 

“T tell you, sah,” he continued, “deeh 
mighty plenty ovah by Lost Rivah 
country in de Jack Oak Thicket. My 
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eye! See dat gun. Jes’ a new one, ain’ 
she? W’en dat gun crack, sump’n goin’ 
tumble, ef you hol’ straight. I take you 
dis time whar you git painteh skin fo’ 
yo’ fieh-place rug, shuah!” 

“If you do, it’s ten dollars extra 
for you. But where are you going to 
take us, George?” 

Min’ me keepin’ you gen’l’m’n hyah 
in de col’! Come along to de rig. We 
goin’ fa’ as Ha’dy’s to-day; den to- 
morrow go on to Ol’ John Van Meteh’s, 
an’ nex’ day stop fo’ de hunt at Big Joe 
Coonrod’s, ovah by wha’ dey say de 
lake is. Gimme dat bag, sah; you got 
*nough to tote”—this last to my com- 
panion. Then to me, in a whisper: “Is 
dat man green or seasoned? Ha’d trip 
dis yere time, sah.” 

‘Green or seasoned?’ Williamson? 
I laughed inwardly. Clear it was that 
George’s love of the woods and of the 
votaries of the woods had been gath- 
ered at first hand and from limited 
area, else surely would he have heard 
or read of the exploits in the chase and 
in exploration, of the stern, thoughtful 
and taciturn man who was my com- 
panion. Thomas Williamson was an 
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unusual man, a strange man. His 
friends said so. Yet one felt irresistibly 
drawn to him, from first meeting. His 
great learning, his brilliant powers of 
conversation when he deigned to talk 
at all, his loyal devotion to what few 
friends he acknowledged, his gentle, 
kindly ways, his great strength, his skill 
in woodcraft, his calm and deliberate 
judgment on every problem presented 
to his mind, whether of abstruse philos- 
ophy or the tracking of a wounded buck 
-—in a word, his immense versatility— 
made us who knew him marvel at his 
living the life of a celibate and a recluse. 
Hints were thrown out by elderly ladies, 
to gossip prone, of a deep shadow of 
disappointment that had settled down 
upon the life of Williamson, when life 
was young and gay and full of hope, 
and had chastened his succeeding years. 
But he vouchsafed no sign, and we of 
his circle never questioned. Had any 
one done so, the circle would doubtless 
have contracted by one unit. We sim- 
ply took Williamson as he was, we en- 
joyed him and loved him. Quickly, 
therefore, I quieted our guide’s misgiv- 
ings relative to Williamson’s powers of 
endurance and knowledge of wood- 
craft, and tucking the blankets and 
sheepskins about us, we cut loose from 
civilization and went lumbering into the 
heavily timbered hills along a washed 
and bowlder-strewn trail that by stretch 
of courtesy was denominated the town- 
ship road. 

I had always been in the habit of 
leaving the management of my Christ- 
mas hunt to George, and I was delight- 
ed to find that he had selected as the 
goal of the present expedition—doubt- 
less as the result of much questioning 
and hinting during a canoe trip the pre- 
vious summer—the little known and re- 
mote Lost River country. This primi- 
tive region was the subject of many 
rumors. There was reported to be in 
the depths of the forest a mountain lake, 
abounding in trout, and the source of 
the Lost River. This was a stream of 
considerable volume which tumbled wild 
and foaming down its rocky bed, only to 
disappear wholly, engulfed in the earth, 
at the foot of the limestone rock wall of 
a transverse barrier ridge. None of 


the people of the region to whom we 
had spoken on the subject would ac- 
knowledge ever having visited the lake, 
and all absolutely refused to guide a 
hunting party in that direction. We 
had always suspected moonshining, and 
had held our peace accordingly, since 
that is a delicate subject to broach, as 
measured by mountain standards of eti- 
quette. But I was now, after some 
years of hunting and fishing in the 
neighoring regions, sufficiently well 
known and sufficiently popular with the 
mountaineers whom I had met, to be 
fully trusted by them. The reputation 
of a man as “safe”—or otherwise— 
spreads rapidly in the wilds, and I felt 
that the time was ripe for the attempt 
to gain the lake, as the most serious 
risk, that of being mistaken for a 
revenue officer, was now reduced to a 
minimum; in fact, practically elimi- 
nated. The Lost River and its moun- 
tains, the unexplored Jack Oak Thicket 
and its abounding game, were to be ours 
at last. 

We drove up to Hardy’s toward 
nightfall, after hours of jolting over the 
most villainous of roads. George’s as- 
sertion that, “Dat hoss done got to jump 
f’om rock to rock like a billy goat,” was 
not so very far beyond the truth. After 
a most welcome night’s rest, we pressed 
on.to Van Meter’s. Old John Van 
Meter, his hair whitened by the frosts 
of five and seventy winters, welcomed 
us with the true hospitality of the forest. 
What marvelous preservative powers 
lie in this pure air and these sparkling 
springs. Not a day above sixty would 
you have pronounced this stalwart vet- 
eran, though from his youth up he had 
defied the Fates—as our good old ladies 
will have it—by an unstinted use of to- 
bacco in every form and of the fiery 
dew of the mountain. But those broad 
shoulders, albeit slightly stooping, be- 
token strength and endurance even yet. 
The iron grip of welcome tells of days 
gone by when a blow from that fist or 
a thrust from that thumb nail, delivered 
beneath the eye, was dreaded the coun- 
try round. Note the fine flash of those 
grav eyes, still keen to catch with won- 
derful quickness the alignment of the 
rifle sights, and there will come to your 
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mind those local classics, if you have 
heard them; tales of the times when 
John Van Meter’s dearest sport was to 
shoot the hats from the heads of un- 
lucky wights who had incurred his dis- 
pleasure. The riotous days of this bois- 
terous free lance are over, ended by the 
blight of years; but many a deer falls 
to his tireless stalking and unerring aim. 

A hearty reception was ours. Sturdy 
sons assisted the father in doing the 
honors of the night. After a supper, 
to which the men alone sat down, every 
male, from big Tom to little twelve- 
year-old Os, sat in semi-circle before 
the blazing crackling logs pulling at 
corn-cob pipes, and the smoke curled 
and floated and stratified itself, till it 
could have been cut in cubes. Then 
three of the “boys,” strapping six-foot- 
ers that they were, took violins and har- 
monica at the father’s call of “Out with 
yer fiddles now!” and the rafters rang 
with the “Fisher’s Hornpipe” and the 
“Trish Washerwoman,” and “Dixie,” 
while the floor vibrated to the tapping 
in unison of twenty feet. And mean- 
time the women of the household, unre- 
garded, unbidden, worked or sat in 
silence in the adjoining room, peering 
in bashful curiosity through the door. 

In the intervals of music the mysteries 
of Lost River and its source were dis- 
cussed. 

“Air yo’ re’lly goin’ back to try s’arch 
fer th’ lake?” asked the old man, after 
I had somewhat enthusiastically detailed 
our plans. The tone of his voice was 
serious and dissuasive. 

“Certainly! Why not?” I replied. 

“Yo’d better not resk the trip, suh,” 
he said slowly after a pause. 

“Why?” I urged. 

“T wouldn’t answer thet to no other 
man livin’,” he said, “but you’ve got 
the sense to keep yo’ mouth shet, an’ the 
nigger we know’s safe, an’ we know 
you'll stan’ fo’ yo’ frien’. They do say 
as how thar’s a man livin’ thar in the 
Jack Oaks as mos’ pow’ ful do object to 
visitors; an’ every man in the region’s 
his frien’.” 

“Ah! In the business, is he?” 

“Thet’s all I kin say, suh; but take an 
ol’ man’s advice. Yo’ can’t hunt them 
ridges.” 

“But they say deer are so plentiful 


there, and even a ‘painter’ or a bear once 
in a while.” 

“All them varmints is plenty in the 
Jack Oaks, an’ they’s like to stay thar. 
They’s deer elsewhar, too; an’ them’s 
the ones yo'll shoot.” 

“But Coonrod—.” 

“Coonrod’s all right; an’ he’s yo’ 
frien’, as yo’ know. But he'll hunt yo’ 
t’other d’rection o’ them ridges, an’ 
don’t yo’ say lake to him. Thet’s all.” 

“But —.” 

“Thet’s all, suh; sorry, but thet’s all 
I'll say.” 

Needless to say, my curiosity was 
aroused to the utmost. I made no fur- 
ther objection or inquiry, but my mind 
was definitely made up; lake it should 
be, unless Williamson demurred, and I 
felt reasonably sure of him. As we 
were about to retire, George, taking a 
last look at the sky, said to me: “Goin’ 
to have some snow soon, sah; dem stars 
burnin’ like ‘lectric lights.” 

I stepped to the door. The young 
moon had set, and the stellar display in 
the ebony sky was brilliantly beautiful. 
Even the planets sparkled, and the fixed 
stars of all magnitudes shot forth corus- 
cations like tiny auroral flashes. The 
peculiar exhilaration of intense frosti- 
ness tingled through the body as the icy 
air touched the lungs. I felt a quiet 
hand on my shoulder as I stood in the 
chill darkness. 

“Fine; is it not?” 

“What; the night ?” 

“Yes; the night, the silence, these 
glorious mountains and their quaint 
people. I am glad I came, very glad.” 
And we drank deep draughts of the 
night air in silent adoration of Nature. 

Now Williamson was my guest for 
this hunt, his first in these mountains. I 
was therefore resolved to defer to his 
decision, much as I desired to carry out 
my original plans. I was not surprised, 
however, when to my question, “What 
about this? Shall we take Van Meter’s 
advice?” T received a laconic, “No.” 
Williamson never backs out. 

In the morning, at George’s sugges- 
tion, we arranged to have our baggage 
wagoned to “Old Man” Coonrod’s 
dwelling, our final destination, while we, 
parting from the team at a certain point, 
would hunt the intervening country, 
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making a cut-off over the great forest- 
clad ridges direct to Coonrod’s. At the 
appointed place we left the wagon and 
plunged into the woods with our rifles, 
leaving all superfluous wraps and gar- 
ments with the driver. 

The landscape was like a section of 
Fairyland. Snow covered the ground. 
From beneath it peeped patches of the 
dark green dwarf laurel, out from 
whose shelter from time to time the 
ruffed grouse thundered. Many a brown 
weed or spear of dead grass pierced its 
soft winding sheet and glittered in the 
brilliant sunshine with a setting of mil- 
lions of frost spiculz. The slender twigs 
of the trees and undergrowth gleamed 
icily and sent little needles of frost to 
float down slowly through the air, 
sparkling brightly as they caught and 
reflected at myriads of angles the rays 
of the sun. In places on the steep slopes 
were outcroppings of the solid rock- 
frame of the mountain chain, wind 
swept and bare of snow; in others a 
formidable débris of huge gray lichen- 
spotted boulders heaped in wild confu- 
sion, rent and fissured, mute witnesses 
testifying, in the almost oppressive 
silence, to the convulsion and roar and 
crash of the primeval world. Again 
beautiful vistas were opened up far into 
the forest, down endless colonnades of 
giant trees, the view being fortunately 
here unobstructed by those impenetrable 
thickets of rhododendron which in these 
mountains are usually so abundant and 
so extensive, the bane of the deer hun- 
ter, the refuge of the deer hunted. We 
enjoyed every moment of our laborious 
progress, though it was bitterly cold 
and the wind blew keen and steady. 

Suddenly, in a little sheltered ravine, 
from out the network of boughs and 
dead leaves at the top of a fallen oak 
some distance ahead, a deer bounded, 
paused a second for a frightened glance 
at us, and dashed at a tremendous clip 
obliquely up the mountain side. Gener- 
ations of terror-laden experiences had 
taught him wisdom; he chose the slope 
with least snow, a slope with southern 
exposure and nearly bare. Moreover, 
the wind carried him our scent, and he 
made frantic haste. I took a quick shot 
at him, but the bullet kicked up the loose 
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stones at his heels and only urged him 
to more desperate effort. He took a 
splendid leap over a fallen trunk, and 
as he landed with his little hoofs 
bunched for the next leap, Williamson 
dropped on one knee and fired. The 
buck went down at the hind quarters, 
but was up and off in an instant. 

Foolishly, without thought of com- 
pass or direction, but trusting to 
George’s knowledge of the country, we 
dashed away on his trail. Many a turn 
and twist did that trail take: now hoof 
prints in a snow patch, now a few blood 
drops, but on and on. Then the blood 
drops began to grow larger, then they 
became splashes, and finally, after hours 
of aveary chase, we found him stone 
dead. Dressing him and hanging him 
out of harm’s way wasted more precious 
time. We looked at our watches, then 
at the sun, then at each other. 

“That deer was too far from our 
base: we’re a pair of excitable school- 
boys,” said I. 

“A pair of fools,” growled William- 
son. 

Then we took up our advance briskly, 
having noted landmarks by which to 
find the deer next day. Towards noon 
the sun vanished behind drifting lead- 
colored masses of cloud. The trees 
tossed their gaunt arms on the heights; 
the valleys were ominously calm. Now 
and then the sharp cracking of a tree 
trunk, that curious phenomenon of win- 
ter in the forests, would startle us, ex- 
perienced woodsmen as we were, into 
involuntarily casting a hasty glance to 
locate the falling tree. It was merely 
the effect of the intense cold. A few 
flakes were sifting down from the ashen 
pall above us. Now began the mysteri- 
ous music of the mountain. In the val- 
leys we heard it; a steady roar of unfelt 
wind like the sound of a distant catar- 
act, the great Aeolian harp of Nature. 
It was as though the deep valleys and 
ravines served as gigantic organ pipes 
to the storm rushing along the crests. 
The snow by this time was whirling 
fiercely. We could not see fifty yards 


ahead, and could keep our general direc- 
tion only by observing the snow upon 
Every rod of advance 
But weary as we were, 


the tree trunks. 
was a strugele. 
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we dared not stop nor slacken our pace. 
Shelter must be reached before night- 
fall. Late in the afternoon the snow 
ceased. The clouds broke and jagged 
black masses flew across the heavens in 
wild turmoil. Here and there a patch 
of richest azure appeared above the tree 
tops, only to be hidden in a twinkling 
by a driving mass of vapor. George 
turned to me with anxious countenance. 


“T ’clar’ I don’ know whar I is, sah,” 
he said gloomily. 
“What! You don’t mean you're lost? 


You're only rattled. Shake yourself to- 
gether; quick, man! Get your bearings. 
| don’t fancy to-night on the mountain.” 

“Dat deeh chase an’ de snow togetheh 
clear turn me roun’. Come,” he added, 
‘le’ ’s climb dis ridge: den we git a 
lookout ’fere sundown.” 

Never shall I forget the panorama 
which burst upon our astonished vision 
as, winded with the hard climb, we 
reached the crest. The ground before 
us gently sloped away to a beautiful 
little mountain lake, reflecting the now 
clear blue of the zenith and lying like a 
slab of lapis lazuli in a setting of the 
marble of Paros. A natural lake it un- 
questionably was, though scarce exceed- 
_ing the dimensions of a mill pond. Its 
very diminutiveness added to its charm. 
It was a veritable tiny jewel of Nature’s 
casket. It was situated in a_ small 
plateau or “flat,” to use the local term, 
walled in by huge timbered knobs 
which enclosed it on every side except 
that bounded by the long ridge over 
which we had crossed in our approach. 
Our hearts beat exultantly with the 
thrill of discovery—possibly assisted by 
the exertion of the climb and by a bit of 
apprehension as to developments, all be- 
ing circumstances which promote pal- 
pitation. A pretty stone cabin, with 
such outbuildings as to suggest perma- 
nent occupancy, was standing by the 
shore of the lake. Williamson and I 
stood entranced by the beauty of the 
scene. George summoned us back to 
realities of the situation by remarkinz: 

“W’at yo’ waitin’ on, gen’l’m’n? Bet- 
tah git to de cabin.” 

That was exactly the doubtful point ; 
had we better? The enthusiasm of the 
discoverer was rapidly oozing from our 
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finger tips. Undoubtedly here was the 
secret of the lake; and what reception 
might be ours from this unknown who 
“did so pow’ ful object to visitors” as to 
inspire caution in the rough men about 
him, was far from pleasant to contem- 
plate and well calculated to make us 
pause. But we were in light marching 
order, and a night in the open was un- 
thinkable. The cold gleam of the sun 
low in the West and the pencils of heat- 
less radiance it shot through the chilling 
air between the rifts in the cloud banks 
on the horizon, boded ill for the night 
and pricked the sides of our intent. We 
started briskly down the slope. Was 
the cabin occupied? From a distance 
appeared no sign of life. No white 
column of smoke rose lazily from the 
chimney with that mute protesting drift 
away from the warmth of the parent 
flame, that smoke exhibits in intense 
cold. The heavy wooden shutters were 
closed: all seemed still and desolate. 
We hoped down in the bottom of our 
hearts that we were lucky enough to 
find the mysterious cabin deserted 
We rapidly neared it. Its very neatness 
and general air of thrift proved that 
none of the native denizens of the moun- 
tains were its tenants. The outbuildings 
were neatly whitewashed; even the 
picket fence shone white above the 
whiter drifts. As we passed a shed we 
heard the low, comfortable self-satisfied 
clucking of hens just gone to roost. 
From a pen near by sounded forth the 
squeal of hungry pigs and their rough- 
and-tumble struggles for the best corner 
of the trough. Our footsteps crunching 
in the frozen snow had brought them 
thoughts of supper. The stable, though 
obviously tenanted, was empty. All this 
definitely settled the question whether 
or not the cabin had been abandoned. 

“What does this mean?” I asked Wil- 
liamson. I was nervous in spite of my- 
self. The chance of a bullet from that 
silent stronghold was not a reassuring 
possibility. 

George by this time was trembling in 
abject terror, and his teeth chattered 
like castanets. A negro never can stand 
uncertainty. The weirdness of the situ- 
ation and the ominous silence were too 
much for him. 
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“Gord ’a’ mussy, le’ ’s git out o’ yere,” 
he stammered. ‘Fo’ de Lawd, I’d rud- 
der freeze ’n git shot down like a houn’ 
dawg.” 

“Keep quiet, you’re all right,” said 
Williamson, sternly. Then he added in 
explanation to the frightened guide, 
“They're all away, or we’d have been 
targets for them long ago. We must 
get inside and then the advantage is 
with us.” 

We made the circuit of the house. 
The heavy oaken shutters were barred 
from the inside. The stout doors, front 
and rear, were firmly locked. 

“Le’ me try pick dat lock,” said 
George, regaining a bit of his courage. 
He had a considerable knack of doing 
useful things in many lines. His ex- 
perience in this direction may have been 
gained, for aught we knew, in long 
practice upon henhouse doors: but a 
burglar of skill would have been a 
friend in need just then. A couple of 
knife blades were broken to no purpose. 
Finally Williamson went on a reconnoi- 
tering tour in the gathering shadows, 
and a long file, resurrected from a tool 
box in a little workshop, finally brought 
us success. The door swung open and 
we entered. 

I struck a match. An oil lamp stood 
upon a table in the middle of the room, 
I lit it, and we closed the door. A 
heavy bar stod beside it. I slipped the 
bar into the sockets, and we were safe 
for the moment. 

“Queer,” commented 
“the whole thing.” 

“Tt’s deuced uncanny; do you realize 
that?” I said. 

“Yes, I do; fully. I realize also that 
this experience of ours has just started. 
These people will be back here to-night ; 
those pigs are not fed, and the fire is 
covered to keep. So if it is to be a case 
of fight, let’s be ready. Any more 
lamps ?” 

I made a hasty search, finding two 
more lamps and several lanterns. They 
were lit and we put them in different 
places in the room, so that in case harm 
should come to one we should not be 
left in darkness. 

“Now we'll explore,” said William- 


Williamson, 
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son, and for the first time we looked 
about us. We were amazed. Engrav- 
ings and etchings of merit hung upon 
the walls. Pretty curtains draped the 
windows. Bric-a-brac of value stood 
upon the rude mantel over the wide fire- 
place and on home-made rustic tables. 
The cabin was a perfect arsenal. Weap- 
ons stood in every room. Some of these 
we put ready to hand, from the others 
we drew the loads. We kindled no tell- 
tale fire. We wished the returning pro- 
prietor to be surprised, and thoroughly 
so. There must be no warning in time 
to drive away, gather up allies and lay 
siege to us next morning, picking us off 
from cover, if we showed so much as a 
head. Then we sat down and waited. 
e-No one talked, and the silence became a 
strain. There are times when merest 
trifles seem of import; it needs common- 
places to relax strains like this. 
“That’s a pretty vase; isn’t it?” re- 
marked Williamson, casually, nodding 
toward the mantel. “Wonder what 
ware it is.” Williamson is a connois- 
seur in ceramics. He rose and walked 
to the mantel where I had set one of the 
lamps. Suddenly he uttered an ex- 
clamation of intense surprise. Seizing 
a photograph from the mantel he whirl- 
ed about and faced me. His face was 


livid. 
“Did you do this?” he demanded 
fiercely. “This is no time for jesting.” 


“What’s the matter? No; I did noth- 
ing. What do you mean?” 

“Pardon me; I might have known 
better. But look at this.” He handed 
me the card. I almost felt my hair rise 
on my head. The photograph he thrust 
before me was his own! 

“It’s fifteen years since that was tak- 
en. I remember it well. My God! can 
it be possible?” He turned pale and 
clutched a chair. I seized my flask and 
poured him a generous potion. He 
drained the cup: “To my unknown 
friend,” he said huskily, in a weak at- 
tempt at concealing his emotion. He 
sat down for a moment, his face buried 
in his hands. Then he rose calmly, the 
old familiar stern look upon his face. 
Quietly he took the lamp and made the 
circuit of the room. He took several 


books from the case, opened them and 
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glanced at the flyleaf. He looked at 
several photographs. Then taking down 
one that hung framed upon the wall, he 
handed it to me. It was the picture of 
a beautiful girl, but I found the expres- 
sion cold and hard and wilful. I took it 
and looked at it in silence. There was 
nothing that I could say. 

“It is as I thought,” he began calmly. 
“You may as well know. I was en- 
gaged to that girl once. She threw me 
over for a rascal and criminal, and mar- 
ried him. I thought I had that wound 
healed, but I seem to find that it isn’t. 
They disappeared entirely then, dropped 
out of sight. It seems we have stumbled 
on them out here. What a coincidence,” 
he mused. “Small world, after all. This 
probably will bring us out of the adven- 
ture with whole hides, but I should have 
chosen some other form of life insur- 
ance.” 

“T’m sorry I led you into this, old fel- 
low,” I said, and held out my hand. I 
did not know what else to say. He 
wrung my hand heartily in both of his, 
and we sat down saying nothing. It 
grew intensely cold. Outside a gale had 
risen: the Prince of the Power of the 
Air was abroad riding upon the wings 
of the wind. 

“T’m chilled to the bones,” said Wil- 
liamson after a long silence, “but we 
simply don’t dare kindle that fire.” 

An idea struck me. I raided the 
kitchen. A tin bucket of water was 
soon hanging over a lamp, and in half 
an hour more we were sipping hot tea. 
It went clear down to our toes, I verily 
believe. The effect was inspiring. 

“Listen at dat!’ George’s quick ear 
caught the sound. We strained our at- 
tention. Yes, there it was, the crisping 
of the snow under the tread of a horse. 
We turned the lights low. The sled 
stopped before the door. 

A man’s voice said: “You go in, 
Nell, and start up that fire. T’ll put the 
horse away and do the feedin’.” 

“All right,” was the cheery answer. 
“Hurry, you must be cold.” 

Williamson noiselessly slipped the 
bar. The woman, evidently with hands 
numbed and chilled by the cold, fumbled 
at the lock. It was pitch dark outside. 
To our profound relief, the sled pulled 
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away quickly. The wind howled and 
shrieked in fiendish wintry glee. 

Williamson opened the door softly: 
“Nell Porter,’ isn’t it?” he said in a low 
voice. A little scream of surprise at the 
old familiar girl-name was swept away 
by the fierce whirl of the blast. “It’s I, 
Nell, Tom Williamson ; don’t be afraid.” 

I turned up the lamp. I felt that Wil- 
liamson wanted it. The woman stepped 
bravely in. She was strikingly hand- 
some even yet. Time had dealt kindly 
by her, and the wear and tear of toil was 
not in her mien. 

“What means this visit, gentlemen?” 
she asked haughtily. “Is it to harm my 
husband ?” and she stepped to the door. 

“No, I assure you, no,” replied Wil- 
liamson. “‘We were hunting here; are 
staying—or expected to stay—at Coon- 
rod’s. We got lost, came here by mer- 
est accident, and had to get in or freeze. 
I recognized some pictures, and so knew 
vou were here. That’s all.” 

“Will you swear it?” She had turned 
her left side toward us, both hands still 
in a huge muff. 

“T swear it, solemnly,” answered Wil- 
liamson. 

“Then I believe you,” she said. “But 
I was ready. I really believe I had the 
drop on you,” and she thrust the muzzle 
of a heavy revolver out from her muff 
toward us. 

Williamson remarked coldly, “Your 
precaution was entirely unnecessary. 
The fact that you are here proves that.” 

The woman colored deeply: “Yes, 
you are right. You had us trapped when 
we drove up to the door.” 

“Moreover,” continued Williamson, 
“T can conceive of no reason why we 
should wish to trap you. This moun- 
tain life must have made you suspicious. 
Isolation frequently has that effect.” 

She forced a laugh as she laid muff 
and revolver on the table. She was 
quick to see the damaging admissions 
contained in what she had said and 
done. She was visibly embarrassed, but 
said with an unsteady smile: “It was 
merely a jest, Tom. I was testing your 
nerve. I knew better of you, of course; 
but vou misunderstood me as always.” 

“As always,” repeated’ Williamson, 
assenting. There was an enigma in his 
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very tone. She flashed a glance at him 
that seemed to pierce through him, but 
he stood imperturbable, gazing with the 
utmost interest at an old fashioned 
squirrel rifle hanging upon the wall, 
with its long octagon barrel and its curi- 
ous old flints. She went to the door 
and opened it. A whirl of drifting 
snow swept in. She took a lantern and 
hung it on the knob. Then, closing the 
door again, she locked it and facing us 
said with quiet dignity, ‘Will you not 
present your friend?” 

Williamson presented me, and I was 
accorded a welcome as formally cour- 
teous and withal as gracious as was ever 
granted by a society queen. The door 
was tried and a sharp knock sounded. 
She was at the fireplace, where the logs 
were now blazing and throwing out 


grateful waves of warmth, and ran 
quickly to forestall us in opening. Her 


haste was needless; neither of us would 
have opened that door under any con- 
sideration. She pulled the door ajar, 
put her head out, and we heard a has- 
tily murmured, “It’s all right, Jack.” 
Then she threw the door wide, and a 
tall man entered, roughly clad, but of 
evident intelligence and refined manner. 

“My husband, Mr. Carroll, gentle- 
men. Mr. Williamson you have met be- 
fore—Mr. Stevens.” The woman then 
left us to ourselves and busied herself 
in preparing a supper. 

Carroll, evidently trusting to his 
wife’s management of the situation, 
greeted us with a fair semblance of cor- 
diality. I hastened to explain the cir- 
cumstances of our unexpected appear- 
ance and to apologize for our burglari- 
ous entry, urging the wildness of the 
night, the necessity for shelter, and the 
presumption that the house was empty. 

“You did perfectly right,” said Car- 
roll. “You will find the conventions of 
civilization very little regarded here in 
the mountain.” 

We grouped about the fire, thawing 
out under its genial glow. Carroll ques- 
tioned us closely regarding our plans 
and route. We explained in full: I told 
of the stories I had heard of the lake, of 
the lost stream, of the abounding game 
of the Jack Oak Thicket. I said noth- 


ing, however, of the mysterious hints I 
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had received that it were best to give thi 
place a wide berth. 

“So they've begun to talk about the 
place, have they?” Carroll said thought- 
fully. ‘Well, that’s the first 
You've opened up a new summer re- 
sort. They'll soon be swarming in.” 
Then he added bitterly, “Why will man- 
kind be so—curious? I came out here 
for peace, to get away from everything. 
The old places held nothing out to me. 
[Everyone looked askance, as you know, 
Williamson. I had a rather sinister 
reputation; may be that some of it was 
ceserved. I couldn’t shake the reputa- 
tion, so I shook the place; shook all 
civilization, for that matter. My health, 
Too, was very poor, and when I married 
Miss Porter—Nell—we came out here, 
and here we have been ever since. I 
bought some timberland, and if I can 
hold it, it’ll be worth something some 
day. It’s a great life, too; the native 
home of perfect health. Lonely? Well, 
ves; at first. I pitied Nell; but she took 
to the life like a duck to the water, and 
was misguided enough to be thoroughly 
well satisfied with her husband—I trust 
[ am not conceited—and really she 
pined less than I did. Then, too, she’s 
been an angel of mercy to all the women 
of the region. Anyone in trouble calls 
on her at once; it gets inconvenient 
sometimes. We were in at a death this 
afternoon,” he added unfeelingly. There 
was a moment’s pause, a rather uncom- 
fortable one for him, it seemed to me. 
Then he resumed, talking quickly, and 
jerkily : 

“T don’t know why I’m boring you 
with all this. It isn’t meant as a sort of 
general apology for being. It isn’t 
meant, either, as a justification of my- 
self to the social order. The social or- 
der means nothing to me; it deserves 
nothing from me—and gets it. I have 
been called a socialist—a rank mistake. 
I hardly know what to call myself; in- 
dividualist would be nearer the mark, 
perhaps; for I do as I only please to do. 
We all come out of the dark and live our 
little purposeless hours; we accomplish 
the nothing we came for and vanish like 
specters back into the dark. Why then 
spend time and energy making conces- 
sions to others who don’t care the snap 


step. 
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of a finger for me? And society is one 
long concession. ‘lhere’s my creed. 
Bah! Listen to me rant. I swear I’m 
philosophizing. Pardon me; | haven't 
seen an intelligent fellow creature for so 
long, that it breaks the silence of years.” 

He sprang to a cupboard and seized 
feverishly a bottle and glasses. “Your 
healths, gentlemen! and in a liquid that’s 
probably new to you—it’s genuine 
Mountain Dew, pure as a prayer, and a 
dozen years ripened—your healths and 
damnation to the social order!’ 

“T’ll drink your health with pleasure,” 
said Williamson, significantly, “but I 
cannot quite go the limit of the toast.” 

“All right,” laughed Carroll, reck- 
lessly tossing off the liquor. ‘I don’t 
insist. But one thing | can tell you, 
gentlemen; you’re going to have the 
hunt of your lives. Game’s plenty, and 
we'll get it. I'll send word to Coonrod 


in the morning to join you here. You 
are my guests.” 
We were called to supper. We were 


ravenous, and never have I enjoyed a 
meal more. Reminiscences of home and 
of old friends and relatives were freel\ 
indulged in, and not a shadow of regret 
nor a trace of seriousness rested on the 
brow of our remarkable hostess. This 
extraordinary woman had steeped her- 
self in her husband’s philosophy, and 
her heart was steeled except for him. 
We went to our room in the loft, and 
I was soon buried in the feathers. Wil- 
liamson paced the floor noiselessly. At 
last I heard him say between his teeth— 
thinking me asleep—*Tom Williamson, 
you’re a fool! Go to bed.” In ten min- 
utes his peaceful breathing told me he 
slept ; a splendid example of will power ; 
I dropped to sleep admiring him. 
When we awoke in the morning the 
sun was flashing in splendor over the 
snows. We made haste to complete our 
rough toilets and to descend from our 
loft to the breakfast that was sending 
savory odors through the chinks in the 
unplastered ceiling of the room beneath. 
Our greeting was cordial from Carroll 
and his wife. Of the two, the latter was 
the more constrained, probably from a 
combination of causes. She must have 
felt more deeply than he the contrast 
between the station from which she had 
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chosen to descend and which we still 
maintained, and that which she now oc- 
cupied ; and she evidently regretted hav- 
ing thrown herself so openly on the de- 
fensive the night before. The talk now 
was all of the chase and of the health- 
fulness and freedom of the life. A hunt 
was planned for the day, and to hasten 
il, we went to assist in the feeding of the 
stock. Unbidden, I sprang to the mow 
to toss down the hay, getting it from a 
far corner of the loft where it was piled 
highest. Carroll came into the stable 
below me, calling: 

“Here, come down out of that! My 
guests don’t do the feeding of any ani- 
mals but themselves.” 

“T should be but a poor guest not to 
lend a hand,” I cried in reply. “Stand 
from under, or I'll bury you in hay.” 

I thought I heard a bit of muttered 
profanity from below; I plunged the 
pitchfork into the fragrant hay and 
struck metal. Hastily catching a fork- 
ful from the surface, I filled the hay- 
hole with it, and thrust my arm down 
where the fork had been. My hand 
grasped a spiral pipe. I investigated 
no further, tossed some more hay to 
the feeding floor, and crawled down the 
ladder, looking innocent in the extreme. 

That day’s hunt was most delightful. 
We rode down to Coonrod’s to assure 
them of our safety, and found them in 
great alarm over our supposed disap- 
pearance. They had already sent out 
searchers, and there was much firing of 
guns as a method of recall. To say that 
Coonrod was surprised, is to phrase the 
facts mildly. 

“T clean don’ b’lieve my eyes to see 
him an’ you all huntin’ in company. 
Seems like you must ’a’ knowed him 
oncet, fer he don’ make no new frien’s 
easy. He’s a mighty fine man, though,” 
continued the old man garrulously, “but 
him an’ her lives lonesome like, an’ no- 
body har’ly goes thar. He ‘lows he’s 
seed ‘nough city folks in ’s time. But 
her! Lor’, she’s nigh the finest woman 
hyarabouts. Ain’t nothin’ goes wrong 
nowhar, an’ ain’t nobody in trouble, 
‘thout she come thar a-holpin’. Oh, 
thev’re fine peonle.” 

“Does Mr. Carroll own much timber 
land?” T inquired casually. 
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The old man looked at me: ‘Who 
said he had any?” 

“He did.” 

“Then he’d orter know”; and the to- 
bacco-stained mouth shut like a clam. 

As soon as the searchers came in, we 
started the hunt. Straight to the Lost 
River we went, to the pool where, with 
many an oily swirl, it sank into the 
depths of the earth; then climbing the 
Jack Oak mountain we were in the hun- 
ter’s paradise. No less than eight splen- 
did deer started that day before our line 
of drivers, three of which we secured. 

In the evening Carroll insisted on our 
return to spend our time with him. It 
may have been genuine hospitality; it 
may have been that he thought it pru- 
dent to keep us under his eye. 

“T haven’t seen a civilized man,” said 
he, “for twelve years, and may not for 
twelve more” (here Williamson caught 
my eye with an amused glance), “‘and 
you must honor me by living with me 
during your stay. Nell will never for- 
give me if I let you go to Coonrod’s.” 

We yielded reluctantly to his insist- 
ence, and transported our paraphernalia 
to the cabin by the lake. Did you ever 
experience an undefined feeling that 
something was amiss in the substrata to 
delightful surroundings? Well, then, 
you have our situation for the next ten 
days. The hunting was magnificent, but 
there was an ever present undercurrent 
of uneasiness. We felt that we were 
closely watched, but dared not show that 
we felt it. George especially, with the 
negro’s susceptibility to the influence of 
the unusual and the unknown, was nerv- 
ously restless. He made himself gener- 
ally useful about the cabin and under- 
took the tasks of feeding and wood cut- 
ting, in order, as it seemed to us, to be 
able to spend just so many more minutes 
outside a suspected house. On the even- 
ing before our departure he came to me 
with eyes as big as saucers: “Look a- 
hyah, boss,” he said, “I done got sump’n 
to show yo’; done foun’ it dis mawnin’.” 
I went with him to his task at the stable. 
Raking away the leaves that formed 
the bedding for the horse, he revealed 
at the head of the stall, under the man- 
ger, several metal bars. 

“What’s dem ?” 

“T glanced carelessly: “Lead for bul- 


lets,” I answered. “Carroll casts his 
own; he told me so; and he may need a 
lot of em any day.” 

George stooped and picked up one of 
the bars shorter and thicker than the 
others. 

‘Boss, dem may be bullet stuff, as yo’ 
say; but dis one look mighty like sil- 
vah.” 

“George,” said I, earnestly, “there are 
some things it isn’t healthful to find.” 

The darkey buried the bars under the 
leaves again and went nervously on with 
his work. 

On the following morning we took 
our leave. We tried to offer some com- 
pensation for our entertainment. It was 
pofitely, but firmly, refused. Both over- 
whelmed us with assurances of the 
great pleasure that our visit had given 
them, ind both significantly omitted any 
invitation to repeat it. Williamson, as 
we were about to drive down to Coon- 
rod’s, turned to me, asking me if I had 
any silver or small bills, explaining that 
he wished to distribute some money 
among the Coonrod boys and other help- 
ers in the hunt. I had not. 

“T have change, Tom,” said Mrs. 
Carroll in the most matter-of-fact man- 
ner possible, “I shall be glad to change 
a bill for you.” 

Williamson politely objected that he 
feared to inconvenience her by taking 
change, where change was hard to get. 

“On the contrary,” she said lightly, 
“your bill will take up less room in the 
household bank. I'll change a twenty, 
gladly.” 

Williamson gave her the note. She 
ran into the cabin and quickly reap- 
peared with twenty silver dollars, most 
of them dull and worn looking, a few 
bright and new. Some of them 
went to make glad the hearts of 
the youthful Coonrods. Others went 
in at the ticket window when we once 
again reached the railway. The ticket 
agent picked one of them up, eyed it 
critically, bit it, rang it and tossed it 
back to Williamson: “Counterfeit,” he 
said brusquely, “not the fust as has 
come up from that-a-way.” 

Williamson handed over good money, 
put the false coins in his pocket, and 
looked at me quizzicallv. 

“M-m-m-m,” he said. 
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AM ole man, me. Yas. I am very 
ole man—mos’ eighty year—an’ ma 
head is w’ite lak de snow-dreef on 

de Laurentian peak; but ole age don’t 
do dat. Non. It is bin just so w’ite lak 
dat for feefty year, ever since dat night 
wit’ de wolf—ever since dat tam dat I 
bin tak’ de ride wit’ de dead mans on de 
phantom canoe. 

Ma foi! You spik about de cariole 





spirit mans dat did paddel dat boat on 
de hurricane. 

Voila! It was just before de New 
Year, wan col’, col’ night of de fete of 
le Jour de l’an. I drive ma ol’ w’ite hoss 
wan honder’ mile from de lumber camp 
on de Gatineau, for mak’ small viseet 
on ma familee on de holiday. Every 


Franch-Canadian man know dat many 
ghost do come for to dance wit’ live 





“NOW GOD AN’ DE SAINT COM’ HELP TO ME, 


electrique dat push wit’out de hoss—de 
telephom dat talk on de longue wire 
w’en dat leet’ bell shes ring—of de man 
dat stan’ on de Canadaw Atlantique sea- 
coas’ an’ say, “Hello! Comment ca va!” 
to Kings Edouard on England wit’out 
no petite wire attall. Pouf! Mebbe so; 
I know notting ’bout soche biz-inesse. 
But if you please an’ listen, I shall be 
willins for told you a true story about 
de ghost batteau, which me, masef, Ba- 
sile Chalifoux, did seen, an’ de many 


FOR IT IS DE MANY HOWL OF DE WOLF!” 


friend, to kiss de girl, and drink santé 
to de ol’ bonhomme an’ madame on dat 
night. 

Dats a long, long way from de Upper 
Gatineau to de paroisse w’ere I am live, 
but at de las’ I am on de Laurentian 
hill, an’ twanty mile from ma_ belle 
Rosie. It is de New Year Eve, an’ very 
dark night. Yas, I t’ink me many tam 
of ma dear femme. Is she well? Dieu! 
Mebbe she is die! For why so I say 
dat? I dunno; some tam you feel you 
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got bad presente-ment, an’ you do not 
know how you com’ had dat. Anyway, 
I sheever wit’ col’, and I tremble on ma 
back-bones. “En avant—go ‘long!’ I 
say to ma ol’ w'ite hoss. He go putty 
good gait over de stump and de stone of 
de portage cut down de steep side dat 
montagne, and tro’ de dark hemslock, 
birch and pine-bush. De wind mak’ 
low, strange moan on de tree top. Heavy 
clouds do drift along de sky. I feel few 
flake snow on ma face. Som’ tam I see 
de moon—den almos’ instantly de cloud 
shade de moon, an’ I hear not’in only 
but de singing moans of de fores’ wind, 
an’ de c-r-e-e-k, c-r-e-e-k, bompety- 
bomp-bomp of de wooden runner ma’ 
ol’ sled on de hard crust snow, w’ile de 
beeg bell on ma hoss neck do jingle- 
jingle on de dark, col’ wintaire night. 
Den de bell stop de ring—for why? be- 
cos’ de horse did stop, also, so sapré 
suddenly dat I bomp mesef on de datch- 
board. De moon-lite shine wan leet’ 
bit, an’ I see ma ol’ w’ite cheval is 
sheever on his four leg. 

I look behind in de road. How did I 
come drive over dose two beeg black 
stomp in de cut? I look on front of de 
hoss. Ma foi! Dere is t’ree more beeg 
stomp on de middel de portage cut! 
Den, w’ile I look, I see not’ing. Wats 
matter? Am I bin loonatick? Wats 
dat soun’? De fores’ win’? Now God 
an’ de Saint come help to me, for it is 
de many howl of de wolf! Ma good 
cheval jomp down dat portage roads 
lak’ he nevaire did go w’en hes won de 
firse prize on de hoss-races on de h’Ot- 
tawaw Reever las’ wintaire, an’ he trow 
beeg lumps an’ cloud of snow wit’ hes 
behind heel. Dat was de wintaire, fifty 
year ago, w’en de wolf don’t find moche 
deer for eat, an’ did katch an’ eat many 
leet’ school-child in de paroisse Bona- 
venture. 

I go bomp-bomp over de stump, over 
de stone, tro’ de deep cut—on, on, tro’ 
de swamp an’ de dark fores’. Dat was 
de ride of de dying man. I am paralyze. 
De reins pull from ma hand. N’importe. 
I cannot hold dat ol’ hoss, for he is 
craz-ee, too. But so fast as we go, dat 


pack go just de sam’, howlin’, snarlin’, 
near by, away off, wit’ quick, hoarse, 
angry bark, lak de fire cracker, or wit’ 
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long, fierce yell lak de locomo-shun 
w istle w’en de cow or de deer is on de 
track. An’ som’ tam I hear, low, clear 
sound away off, lak de call of de loon 
on White Lac. Dats more wolf coming 
bamby up. Ciel! De pigeon nevaire 
fly so faster on de win’ storm dan we 
20. 

How can [ tell it to you w’at did hap- 
pen? She all com’ so queek, mongee! 
[ hear de many wild, wild howl, de hot 
pant, de squeel of ma hoss; I did seen 
de jomp-in’, leep-in’ black crowd of de 
wolf-devil; I feel de bomp dat tip me 
over ma pung: I see wan beeg black 
beas’ tear on ma hoss hes t’roat. Bon 
Dieu! He only know how I com’ on 
*top ma sled dat was over-turn on a tree. 
I can hear my pauvre hoss squeel encore 
as he leep out of dat broken harness, an’ 
den is pull down by de bloody pack. 
Tell to me, is dat soche strangeness dat 
ma head com’ white? Only but wait, 
I will tell you more, also. 

Oscuzay to me, but you must beleeve 
dat wan half-froze mans don’t had 
moche chance for fight for hes lives wit’ 
beeg pack hongree wolf. I am on tops 
de over-turn sled dat lean agains’ de 
tree, but I am too cold to climb de tree, 
an’ already yet dey can leep up an’ claw 
de leg ma bottes sauvages. I did shoot 
som of dose bloody curs. Yas. I did 
kill a few of dose four-leg murderers. 
Yas. Sure, I did done so; an’ wile dey 
did eating de friends dat I bin shoot, an’ 
also ma ole white cheval, I kip load an’ 
fire, but—misere! I am cold, dizzee, an’ 
at last de gon do not work! It is 
enough. I can not do more! Dis is de 
end. Ma poor femme! Ma poor Rosic! 
Dat’s all I can spik, for now all dose 


pack leap and howl lak l’enfer gone 
loose. ° 
De smell dat blood draw dem from 


de wood, de montagne, de ravine, dey 
seem com’ from de sky, and from de 
leet’ hole in de ground. I fire wan las’ 
load bucks-shot an’ make clear space on 
de bloody snow jus’ by de sled, w’en, 
Mort Dieu! wan beeg, beeg voleur 
growling beas’ did scratch ma leg from 
behin’ an’ did push me over on de head- 
firse on top de snow! Ma heart is col’ 
lak ma bodee, but | do not be scare. 
Som’ way, how dat is I do not onder- 
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stan’, but dat fears is all go by. But I 
am sorry, I am very sorry, for Rosie. 
Poor Rosie!—— Why am I not torn in 
many piece? I lie face down on de 
snow. I feel de heavy foot of some 
wolf on ma back. I hear de whine and 
growl and de heavy pant in ma ear. I 
smell de stench of de wolf breath. Bah! 
Dat mak’ me sick an’ deesgust, even if 
it is to die. I feel de hot breath on ma 
col’ cheek an’ neck. It is an age. Mort 
Jesu! Why do I live? Why is it not 
all end? I lose it ma head, I spose, 
inebbe, for leet’? moment an’ den I know 
dat som’t’ing happen. De howl is 
change to moan an’ whine. De heavy 
fit of de wolf is com’ off ma bodee. I 
raise ma head. I glance aroun’. Some 
wolf look on de air, some hang it de 
head an’ de tail. Many slink away in 
de swamp and among de tree, wit’ de 
heeg bushy tail betweens de behind leg. 
Den, in a moment, lak de flash of a gon, 
all de wolf is sone. I am alone. Vrai- 
ment, it is of a strangeness most won- 
derful! It is a miracles! I hear de 
howl, but it is de wind, not de wolf, an’ 
de heavy gust bend de tree top an’ many 
snow flake on de bloody snow. 

Tiens! Listen! Dat wind w’istle an’ 
sing lak musique! Ah! It is—it is 
musique; now near, now far,—loud, 
soft.—de sound com’ to ma ear on de 
fitful gust, dat ol’, ol’ musique of long 
tam avo.— ‘En Roulant ma boule, rou- 
lant.” an’ den very loud, “En roulant 
ma- b-ou-l-e!’ By ma sacred faith, I'll 
tell it to vou. dat musique did come 
from de sky, from above de tree top— 


“Em-bar-que dans ma barque, 
Je te la chan-terai, 
Je te la chan-terai, 
Sur le bord de l’ile’— 


’ 


For wan leet’ moment de moon did 
pick over de edge of de cloud, an’ I am 
seeing long batteau full of mans dat 
nad-del an’ sing on de tempest, an’ den 
I hear, 

“Hello, h-e-I-l-o, h-e-l-l-o!”’ jus’ lak 
dat. “Jesu!” I pray, “De chasse gal- 
lerie!”’ an’ I fall on ma face. 

For how lone ma head stick on dat 
snow-dreef I dunno. Den som’ wan 
spik, “Get up, Basile!” jus’ lak dat, an’ 
[ seen dat phantom canoe was near me, 


swingin’ on de air ’bout two fit above 
de snow,an’ ten-twelve ghost-fellers was 
sit on dat canoe, an’ dey look very beeg 
and weird an’ dead in de night gloom. 
\n’ somebody did spik encore: 

“Dat’s Basile Chalifoux, ma brodder- 
law.” 

Mon Dieu! I know dat voices. It is 
de twins-brudder ma chere Rosie who 
was drown in de Bonneschere Reever 
rapide w’en we did drive de log, dat’s 
many, many year ago! 

“Will you bin so good an’ please step 
in our canoe, M’sieu?” say a beeg ghost 
dat steer de batteau, very polite, an’ his 
voices did soun’ lak it is great way off. 
De steerman did had long black hair, 
lak Injin, dat hang over de buck-skeen 
jacket, an’ he is carrying de knife an’ 
tommashawk on hes sash. Am I alives 
or dead mans dat I can do dat? I dun- 
no, but I seet on de canoe lak I been 
mesmerize,—an’ h’up we go on de hur- 
ricanes. Dose mans paddel an’ sing an’ 
mak’ shout lak he is havin’ de good tam 
on de hip hooraw. Bamby, I get over 
ma scare enuff so dat I look at dose 
mns Regard you! Dat young feller 
wit’ big deep cuts an’ scratches deep on 
his bodee, dat’s ma ole tam friend, 
Zepherin St. Cyr, was kill by beez bear 
in Saskatchewan. He smile an’ nod to 
me, but dat’s all he say. 

“Hello! ma ole friend, Dominic Bar- 
ribeault,” I say very excite, to a tall, 
long feller, “I t’ought you bin kill ba 
ma sides in de Papineau War!” I say. 
Hes t’row back hes head an’ mak’ silent 
laff, an’ misere! I am seeing de bullet 
hole in his t’roat dat did killed him. 

“You like to go wit’ our comrades to 
de Nort’ countree, Basile?” say de beeg 
ghost dat steer, wit’ deep voices. “He 
shall be welcome, is it not, mes amis?” 

“Oui, oui, oui,” dey all shout, an’ 
wave it on de air de pad-del an’ regard 
you, how dose feller do holler! 

“Oscusay to me,” I say, an’ IT shake 
on ma boot. “TI am not so old, an’ I 
like to live. W’at vou do wit’ me? 
Dat’s w’at de bon Dieu shall will. But 
tell to me, dead mans, tell me, ma brod- 
der-law Napoleon, ma wafe, you twin 
sister, Rosie, did you seen her to-night? 
Tell to me, I pray on vou,—ma wafe an’ 
familee—is she well?” 








“JESU!” I PRAY. 

All de ghost bow de head, but de beeg 
steersmans ans’er. 

“You was in danger very moche, Ba- 
sile, but you bin save from de wolf. 
Rosie is in danger also, but she shall be 
save, too. N’est ce pas, ma frien’s?” 

“Oui, oui, oui!” shout all dem mans, 
ensamble. 

W’en he say dat, ma blood on ma 
vein gat very chilly, an’ I wish to bin 
on ma home. 

Wall! Up, up we go on de wind, 
down we make de longue sweep tro’ de 
cloud, on de midnight current. De man 
on de helm steer dat boat jus’ sam’ lak 
I steer de lumber raff down de Lachine 
Rapide. “Wait!” I shout, “You will 
strike it dat montagne cliff. You will 
be dash to piece an’ kill!’ How dev 
laff, it is som’t’ing of diablerie. Piff! 
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We strike de montaigne cliff, we go tro 
dat cliff lak a tunnel. Pardi, it is droll. 
I got no ennui on dat ride wit’ de spirit 
mans in dat dead canoe. 

Enfin, we see de many gleam of light 
in de homes below. We hear song an’ 
dance, an’ de musique of de violon. 
Many peep’ do celebrate de feast of de 
New Year. All mak’ jolie but me—ma 
poor Rosie! 

“Yes,” say her twin-brodder Napole- 
on, for he know ma mind, “we go now 
on her cabane, Basile.” 

Dieu! But I feel it glad. But I bin 
scare too. I try to help on de canoe, 
but I cannot hold dat phantom pad-del 
on ma hand. 

“Hello, hello, C-h-a-l-i-f-o-u-x! We 
go also wit’ you on you maison! Ha, 
ha!” Dat call did come from above, 
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high on de air. Look you, it was anod- 
der phantom canoe—for w’y not ?—an’ 
dat “ha, ha, ha!” did soun’ lak a curse. 

Quel astonishment! I| look. Voila! 
I see dat odder batteau. It is all on 
blaze. It com’ close, nearer, an’ nearer 
encore. De two batteaux did had race. 
Tro’ de cloud, de win’ an’ hail an’ snow, 
up h’on de storm billow, down h’on de 
under-current, fast, fast, fast. ‘‘Sapré 
coeur,” mutter ma dead brodder-law, 
“dat Latour feller on dat sapré canoe is 
try de most possibil to be playing on de 
deuce tonight.” 

De man on de helm did hear dat—an’ 
me too—an’ hes two eye-ball roll an’ 
flash lak ball fire. He seem irritate very 
moche. Dere is danger tonight. I do 
know dat. How will it all come end? 
I lok down. De light on ma cabane 
shine ‘way below. We run close ex- 
ceedingly. Wan man on de odder canoe 
writhe and twist in agony. He is all on 
de flame. He was a traitre to de white 
mans in de Injin war, an’ was burn at 
de stake. He did die in sin. Wan 
ghost stan’ h’up an’ try to pull beeg 
knife h’out hes bod-ee. Dose dead man 
was bad speerit, an’ com’ for do mis- 
cheef. Dey curse an’ groan. Wan 
wave hes own bloody scalp. I did seen 
de arrow stickin’ h’out de back wan 
odder. Some wan laff very loud. He 
got de rope roun’ de neck, an’ de yellow 
skin is drawn tight over de face. Hees 
eye look lak coal fire on de black hole. 
“Ha, Chalifoux,” he say, “you will not 
get dere on de tam.” “Ma God!” I 
groans, “Who say dat?” 

“Antoine Latour,” say de ghost at de 
helm. “He did love you femme, an’ 
also kill you cousin becos’ he had de 
jealousie. You shall remember dat you 
did swear agains’ heem on de trial. He 
would lak to do you som’t’ing mis- 
cheef.” Ma foi, yas, it was indeed so. 
But I did forget about dat man dat was 
bin hang so long tam ago. 

“Regardez donc,” say de steer-man, 
in low, hollow voice. “De tam is com.” 
Jus’ at de tam dat de two canoes shall 
crash—for de fire batteau turn to run 
de odder down—de dead _ steer-man 
mak’ sign, say som’ word,—w/’at it shall 


be I dunno,—an’ wit’ a loud, loud sound 
lak de cannon, som’t’ing did bust it up. 
Dere was beeg smoke an’ fonny kind 
smell, an’ in wah leet’ moment, we com’ 
alone by ma cabane. De odder canoe is 
gone. 

“Restez vous, ici,” dey say to me. | 
look tro’ de window. Mon Dieu! I see 
de good curé, an’ Docteur Fachette, an’ 
ma leet’ children. All cry. Ma pauvre 
femme! I feel sick lak I shall fall down 
on de snow. I pick tro’ de window en- 


core. She is white an’ still. De eye is 
close. Dere is no motion. All stan’ on 
de circle ’roun’ de couch. De Docteur 


strike de chin an’ watch. De good curé 
—God shall bless him—did kneel by her 
bed, an’ pray. 

“Behold! I seen de dead mans come 
in de rooms. Dey seem go tro’ de wall. 
Dey stand among de live peep’! Dey 
are tres jolie, an’ mak’ many smile. Na- 
poleon did kiss an’ mak’ de embrasser 
on all ma child, but dey don’t know. De 
boss man on de dead canoe stand near 
ma wafe Rosie. He mak’ motion for 
her brodder’s ghost to come near. He 
make few sign wit’ de two han’, an’ 
Napoleon kiss hes seester on de cole 
cheek. 

She open de eye, she look ’roun, she 
smile. ‘De crisis bin now past,” say de 
docteur. “We shall thank bon Dieu,” 
say de priest. All fall on de knee. I 
hear de bell on de church tower strike 
de Angelus. De old clock over de 
couch point at de seex hour. De ghost 
disappear. I fall on de snow. 

Dey did found me on de snow dreef, 
outside ma cabane. “How you com’ on 
de snow?” de pries’ say. I confess to 
him about de chasse gallerie. He smile 
an’ shake it de finger, w’ile he pull bot- 
tle w'iskey h’out ma pocket. But, ma 
foi! it is emptee, for I did drink all dat 
before I meet de phantom canoe. Be- 
side, did Rosie not revive at de seex 
hour? I did tell de curé so, and be- 
hold! de clock did stop on de hour. An’ 
moreover, dey wonder about ma head, 
for it was all white lak you do see it 
now. But wan boutielle w’iskee blanc 
did nevaire mak’ it de mans head gray 
soche way, is it not so? 
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| oe the winter of 1860-61, I taught 
the district school at Newcomb, in 

the Adirondacks, and some weeks 
before the term closed, news was 
brought in that a panther, going north- 
ward, had crossed the road between the 
ltoreas River and Schroon Branch. His 
tracks showed that he was a large one. 
Caleb Chase, a noted hunter at New- 
comb, had a dog said to be a cross 
between a deer hound and a_ bull- 
dog, and it would follow a _ pan- 
ther as an ordinary deer hound 
would not do, so one day, when 
Chase met my brother-in-law, Harmon 
Brace, he proposed coming from New- 
comb to Brace’s place at Boreas River, 
and they, with their snowshoes, packs, 
and rifles, should take the track and go 
until they found the panther. They 
deemed that the bounty of twenty-five 
dollars and the sale of the skin would 
fully pay them if successful. 

The day set for the start was on Mon- 
day. My school closed on Friday be- 
fore, and on Saturday I made my way 
to Brace’s to stay over Sunday. The 
March weather threatened a thaw, and 
as Brace had a big lumber job four 
miles up the Boreas River, he was 
afraid the snow might become too soft 
to get in all his logs, so he begged me 
to take his rifle and pack and go in his 
place after the panther. Chase was to 
be there at five o’clock in the morning, 
with his team and dog, so as to get an 
early start. After some hesitation lest 
Chase should not like the substitution, 
I consented to do so, since he knew that 
I was a good rifle shot; then, too, I 
wanted greatly to go on the hunt. 
Early Monday morning Brace went 


back to his lumbering, but as five, six, 
seven o’clock passed and no Chase we 
began fearing that he was permanently 
hindered by some unforeseen matter. 
Two hours longer I waited, and then, 
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certain that he was not coming, | stari 
ed afoot for my home at Schroon Lake. 
1 passed, five miles from Brace’s, the 
broad tracks of the great cat, and my 
large hand, with the finger ends bent 
up, would only fill his footsteps. ©, 
but I regretted not going on the hunt, 
as | peered into the thick woods the 
eway he had gone! 

Chase came an hour after I had left 
Lrace’s, and not to be deterred from 
the hunt, drove his team quickly to 
israce’s job, picked up his man, came 
back to the house, when Brace soon had 
his pack and rifle ready, and they were 
driven by a hired man to the track of 
the panther. Shouldering their guns 
and packs, with their dog in leash, they 
began their tramp on the track already 
three weeks old. They knew that only 
a few miles northward, in the great val- 
ley, between the mountains, where the 
headwaters of the Au Sable and Boreas 
Rivers start, many deer herded every 
winter, and they hoped that in this lo- 
cality they might find the panther. 

They left the road about one o'clock, 
and both being used to snowshoes, they 
made four or five miles by three o'clock, 
about which time they saw something 
that made them furious. There under 
a ledge twelve or fifteen feet high, they 
came upon the half-eaten carcass of a 
deer, and found fresh tracks and other 
recent signs of their game. The dog 
now became very eager, and Chase, who 
had hunted panthers before, assured 
Brace that he was near by. So, throw- 
ing off their heavy packs, for they had 
provisions for several days, and blank- 
ets for sleeping on the snow, they slip- 
ped the leash from the dog, which nosed 
about a few moments, then evidently 
catching the fresh track, went baying 
off into the woods. In a little while the 
form of the baving changed, and Chase 
cried that the dog had treed the game. 
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Again shouldering their packs, they 
made their way toward the noise, and 
within forty rods came to it. The dog 
was baying at the foot of a big hemlock, 
and there, at about eighty feet from the 
ground, they could see the great animal 
among the limbs. To Brace it looked 
like a colt, as it stood with the forefeet 
on one limb, the body bending around 
the tree trunk, and his hind feet on 
another limb. It was a sensation to 
him, for he had never seen one be- 
fore under such conditions. There was 
the great animal, staring down at the 
velling dog and at the hunters. 

Chase announced what their mode of 
procedure was to be. So, unslinging 
their packs and taking off their snow 
shoes, they stamped down a spot in the 
deep snow, fifteen or twenty feet across, 
and running about sixty feet away from 
the base of the tree, in order to have 
room on foot in case the panther was 
only wounded by their shots. Then the 
axe was set up where it could be 
clutched in case of need, during which 
time the panther glared at them. 

“Now,” said Chase, “we will get 
ready to shoot. His heart lies about 
six inches from the lower side of the 
chest, and we must put both our bullets 
through the heart, else he may make us 
trouble. If you will put your bullet 
in that place, so much behind the crea- 
ture’s foreleg, I will send my bullet so 
near the other that a silver dollar will 
cover both holes. Now, are you ex- 
cited? Can you keep cool, and shoot as 
I tell you?” Brace said he could, and 
believed he could put his bullet where 
Chase directed. 

“Are you ready?” asked Chase. 
“When I count one, two, three, you 
fire and not till then. Take aim with 
me.” So they raised their rifles, and 
Chase counted, “One’’—then waited. 
“Put down your rifle. Did your hands 
tremble?” ‘Not a _ bit,’ answered 
Brace. “Try it again,” said the old 
panther hunter. Again they raised their 
rifles and Chase counted “One, two”— 
and waited for Brace to shoot, but he 
did not, and Chase said, “Again put 
down your rifle. Were you trem- 
bling?” Brace was indignant, and 
cried, “No! I had a good sight on the 
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exact spot.” ‘*Well,” said Chase, “sight 
again. One, two, three’—and Brace 
hred, and for an instant thought Chase 
had not, till, glancing at his rifle, he 
saw it smoking, and knew that he, too, 
had fired, but so exactly with him that 
le missed Chase’s rifle crack. 

The great cat up among the thick 
hemlock limbs threw its forefeet and 
head up in the air, struggled a moment 
or two, and then came crashing down 
through the brush to the ground. The 
fearless dog at once flew at the animal 
as it kicked and snarled and struggled 
in the snow, when Chase, grasping the 
axe, rushed forward into the fight to 
save his dog if need be, but there was 
no need, for the panther was in its death 
struggle, and paid no heed to dog or 
man. In a few moments movement 
ceased and he lay dead before them. 

Had the animal been wounded only, 
the course of Chase with the axe was 
not so foolhardy as one might think, 
since his younger brother, in their sugar 
camp at Newcomb, a year or two be- 
fore, had killed a panther with his axe, 
and the help of this same dog. As he 
was tapping the trees, he saw the fresh 
track of a panther, and soon the bark- 
ing of the dog made him think that it 
had treed the cat. Not having his rifle 
with him, he took his axe and went to 
where the dog was making the uproar. 
There on a tree, twenty feet from the 
ground, was a panther clinging as a cat 
will to a post, when suddenly chased by 
a dog. As it saw young Chase coming, 
it sprang sideways ten feet to another 
tree, then slid down, and was at once 
seized by the dog. Rolling and fighting 
in the snow, the dog was likely to be 
soon killed by the larger animal, when 
the brave boy approached and got in a 
skilful stroke of the axe on the head of 
the catamount, and killed it, saving the 
precious dog. 

It was now four o'clock, and the 
short winter day was fast slipping 
by. To skin the beast was no short 
job, and by the time that was 
done and they had the skin and head 
rolled together to carry out, and had 
eaten some lunch, it was dusk. They 


determined to start for home rather 
than to stay in the woods all night, so 
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taking their back tracks, they slowly 
made their way, doubly weighted as 
they were, to the road. Being experi- 
enced woodmen, and powerful men, 
they finally made it through the star- 
light night, and reached Bullard’s on 
the main road, about ten o’clock. They 
got him to drive them to Brace’s, which 
they reached at eleven o'clock. 

Ten days later I saw the panther 


shin at Schroon Lake, and found ii a 
monster mdeed, the length from the tip 
of the-nose to the end of the tail being 
eleven feet. ‘I laid a silver dollar over 
the bullet holes, and found it covered 
them both, as Chase said it would if 
3race shot as he told him. If I had not 
missed the chance to go on the hunt in 
place of Brace, could I have made as 
good a shot? I believe I could. 


THE HUNTER’S SONG 


A wood-land slope where the brush-heaps lie, 


And rabbits hiding there; 


The evening sky all penciled o’er 


With branches rising bare; 


The valley filled with a thousand lines 
Of red-brush straight and tall; 
The wood-land brown with ripened leaves, 


And Nature’s hush o’er all. 


Adown the gorge, where the shadows hang, 


The trailing hound gives tongue, 
And rugged hills on every side 
Re-echo loud and long. 


A startled rush and a ringing shot, 
The blue smoke curling low, 

Where withered leaves at half mast hang, 
And tangled thickets grow. 


What care we now for the busy world, 


Or millions lost or made; 


The air is sweet, the mind is free 


In ripened wood-land glade. 


We linger yet on the wooded slope, 
While evening shadows fall 

O’er penciled sky, and rugged gorge, 
And red-brush bare and tall. 


—Exroy L. FARQUHAR 
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is ready, boys,” said 


“Can you stop long 


“B* EAKFAST 
Mrs. Harlow. 
enough to eat?” 

It was Christmas morning and Danny and 
Jim were still gloating over a bright new 
jack-knife and a box of water-color paints 
which their respective stockings had revealed. 
Each stocking had also contained a pair of 
thick, warm mittens which their mother had 
knit, and a package of home-made candy. 
That was all, but the boys were fully satis- 
fied, for each had received what he most 
wanted. 

Mrs. Harlow was rather quiet during the 
morning meal, serving the boys in silence 
while she listened to their merry talk. She 
was thinking how best to tell them something 
which was on her mind; for she was loath 
to spoil their holiday mood. 

At length she said: “I am afraid your 
Christmas dinner will be a disappointment 
to you. You know we are very poor, and 
this year it seems as though money has come 
in more slowly than ever before. For some 
reason I have found less sewing to do at the 
village than usual. So it looks as though 
we would have to get along without any 
meat this Christmas, for I have no money to 
buy it with. But we have plenty of vege- 
tables which you raised in the garden, and 
there are apples and nuts and canned berries. 
I will do my best with these, and perhaps we 
shall not have such a bad dinner after all.” 

The boys’ faces fell at first, but before she 
had finished they had brightened again and 
Danny said, “Don’t worry, mother. It will 
be a jolly good dinner I know.” “Of course 
it will,” echoed little Jim, though he loved 
chicken dearly. Tears came into Mrs. Har- 


low’s eyes as she said, “Whatever else I lack 
I have two of the best boys in the world.” 

Suddenly an idea came to Danny. “Moth- 
er,” he said, “if you will let Jim and me take 
father’s gun this morning, perhaps we can 
shoot a rabbit or a partridge. 1 am sure we 
can.” His mother smiled at his enthusiasm, 
Lut shook her head. “You are too young to 
use it yet,” said she. “I am afraid you would 
shoot yourselves.” 

“But Dick Purcell showed me how to load 
and shoot it last summer and I killed a 
woodchuck with it myself,” protested Danny. 
“Yes,” said Jim. “I saw him.” It was Jim’s 
province to uphold Danny always. Young 
Dick Purcell was the Harlow’s nearest neigh- 
bor. In summer he planted and cultivated 
their few acres of tillage land, taking half 
the resultant crops in payment for his labor. 
As a successful fisherman and mighty hunter 
he was the boys’ ideal. Finally, after many 
entreaties and promises to “be careful every 
minute” from. Danny and Jim, Mrs. Harlow 
consented to their taking the gun. “But you 
must be at home by ten o’clock,” she admon- 
ished. “That will give you nearly three hours 
and I shall worry myself to death if you are 
gone longer than that.” 

There was no dallying after this. The 
boys swallowed their breakfast almost at a 
single mouthful. Then Danny went to the 
closet and took down the old gun. It was a 
muzzle loader and of so long a pattern that 
when resting on the floor it stood much high- 
er than his head. But fortunately the bar- 
rel was rolled very thin, so that the piece 
was really much lighter than it looked. Jim 
produced a shot pouch and powder horn, and 
Danny proudly proceeded to load the gun, as 
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he had seen Dick do many times. There 
was but one size shot in the pouch, B.B.’s, 
and he put in a generous load of these, de- 
termined that whatever came in range should 
get no farther than the dinner table. 

Donning their warmest clothes, including 
the new mittens, the youthful hunters set off. 
“Don’t worry about us,’ Danny shouted to 
his mother, who stood in the doorway. We 
shall be back soon with a fat bird.” An odd 
picture they made as they crossed the yard 
toward the pasture and wood-lot beyond, and 
in spite of her misgivings Mrs. Harlow could 
not resist a smile as she watched them go. 
Danny was in the lead, the long gun shoul- 
dered and reaching far out behind, while Jim, 
who had insisted upon carrying something, 
brought up the rear bravely accoutered with 
shot pouch and powder horn. 

Only a few inches of snow had fallen as 
yet and the boys found the walking quite 
easy. But the morning was a sharp one and 
their faces smarted with the cold as they 
crossed the open pasture. Their fingers, too, 
tingled in spite of the new mittens. Soon, 
however, they reached the woods and en- 
tered a thick copse of small evergreens, dot- 
ted here and there with trunks of maples and 
yellow birch. It was warmer here, and ach- 
ing fingers were speedily forgotten in the 
search for game. They had started a large 
flock of partridges among these spruces the 
summer before and it seemed that some of 
them ought still to be about. 

As they crept along Danny stopped quickly 
and pointed at the snow. “See,” he said, 
“one is still here, at any rate.” Jim looked 
down and saw the track made by a single 
bird walking in the snow. “Good!” he ex- 
claimed. “I'll bet he’s an old boomer, too. 
Those tracks as as big as a hen’s.” They 
moved stealthily onward, but had not taken 
three steps when there was a rustle near at 
hand and a big cock partridge ran out from 
behind an old log. Clucking excitedly, it 
started to cross a little opening just in front 
of them, its head erect, its tail at full spread, 
and its dark ruff distended. To the sur- 
prised boys it looked as large as a turkey. 

Danny was so startled that for an instant 
he forgot to shoot. Then, collecting himself 
he raised the gun with trembling hands, took 
a quick aim and fired. “Boom!” The old 
piece went off with a prodigious roar, well- 
nigh knocking him off his feet. But it was 
not that which brought tears to his eyes a 
second later. They were tears of vexation 
and disappointment. For, mingled with and 
following the report of the gun, had sounded 
the whir-r-r-r of wings as the bird sailed 
away unhurt. 


Slowly Danny turned and looked at Jim. 
Jim looked back at him. For a long minute 
neither said anything. It was not a time for 
words. Disappointment was too plainly writ- 
ten on their faces to need other expression. 

At last Danny spoke. “Oh, Jim!” he said, 
“how did I miss him?” 

“I don’t know,” Jim answered. “I guess 
we wanted him too bad.” 

“But he was so big,” said Danny. I could 
have hit him with a stone.” For once Jim 
had no consolation to offer. The bird had 
really looked big. He could not deny that. 

After a while Danny reached for the pow- 
der-horn and began half-heartedly to reload. 
“We may as well go home,” he said. “I’ve 
had my only chance and thrown it away.” 

But Jim, who had missed nothing and was 
fast regaining his natural cheerfulness, en- 
couraged him as best he could. “There must 
be other partridges here,” he said. “Or per- 
haps we shall find that one again. We must 
get something,” he added—‘“for mother.” 

Unwittingly the little fellow had touched 
the right chord. Danny said no more about 
returning, but set his teeth grimly and started 
on again. They slipped along as silently as 
wood-sprites or Brownies, peering with sharp 
eyes into the dark spaces beneath the ever- 
greens and listening intently for the “p-r-r-t, 
p-r-r-t” of a frightened bird. Once a quick 
scratching and scurrying startled them and 
set their hearts beating wildly. But it was 
only a saucy red squirrel which ran up a 
nearby spruce and perching upon a bough 
barked its defiance at them, punctuating its 
remarks with angry flirts of its tail. 

They reached the further edge of the copse 
without seeing other game. Evidently the 
big cock was sole lord and tenant of this bit 
of woods, and for the time he had fled, panic- 
stricken, beyond its borders. 

Leaving the evergreens Danny and Jim 
came out at the top of a long, sparsely wood- 
ed slope which stretched away to a big 
swamp below them. Here the sunshine on 
the snow seemed of dazzling brightness af- 
ter the shadow of the spruces, and they could 
hardly keep their eyes open as they descended 
the slope. 

A flock of grossbeaks feeding quietly 
among the sumacs on the hillside watched 
them with bright, round eyes as they passed 
—interested, but unafraid. And up from the 
swamp ahead floated the cheery “chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee” of winter’s little gray-coated song- 
ster. Others were out in search of a Christ- 
mas dinner as well as they. 

Down in the swamp bottom the growth was 
thicker. For the most part it consisted of 
alders and willows, with scattering cedars 
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“ONCE, ON THEIR HOMEWARD WAY A RABBIT HOPPED SLOWLY ACROSS IN FRONT OF THEM.” 
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and tamaracks. But here and there were lit- 
tle bunches of spruces and fir balsams like 
those on the hill above, growing so thickly 
as to form an almost impenetrable screen 
from without. 

“We ought to see a rabbit here,” said Dan- 
ny. “That would be better than nothing.” 
They knew this to be a famous retreat for 
rabbits, for they had seen hunters from the 
village returning from the swamp well laden 
with dead “bunnies.” But they had always 
had hounds with them. “If we only had a 
dog,” lamented Jim. 

They saw tracks on every side, but not a 
single rabbit showed himself, though they 
walked as quietly as they could, stopping ev- 
ery little way to look carefully about them. 
Probably the little long-ears were snugly en- 
sconsed in their nests this frosty morning. 

The boys were near the center of the swamp 
and were passing one of the thick evergreen 
clumps when a sound from within it brought 
them to a quick halt. Listening intently they 
heard it again. It was a slight crunching of 
the s , as if some animal was walking 
stealthily about. Creeping to the edge of 
the spruces they crouched low and looked 
beneath the bottommost boughs. But just 
there the trees grew so thickly that they 
could see nothing. 

A little to the right was a spot which 
looked more open and they started to crawl 
toward it on their hands and knees, Danny 
in front, dragging the gun after him. Sud- 
denly he felt Jim clutch his ankle from be- 
hind. Turning he saw the little fellow, mo- 
tionless as a statue, looking into the copse, his 
eyes big with wonder at something he saw 
there. 

Danny was beside him in an_ instant. 
“Look,” whispered Jim, without once taking 
his eyes from the object of his gaze, whatever 
it was. At first Danny saw nothing. Then 
through a narrow opening in the trees he 
suddenly made out .the thing that Jim saw 
and almost cried out in his surprise. Standing 
in a little open space among the spruces and 
looking uncertainly at them was a deer, its 
handsome head and half its body in plain 
view. 

Danny had never seen a live, wild deer 
before, and for an instant he watched it, fas- 
cinated. Then of a sudden he remembered 
the gun which lay beside him on the snow. 
As quickly as he dared he raised it, drew 
back the hammer and took aim at that dark 
red shoulder. Surely it was sighted right 
this time, he thought, and pulled the trigger. 

When the smoke cleared away the deer 
had disappeared, but there was a loud thrash- 
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ing and thumping among the evergreens. Was 
it the sound of the creature running away, 
Danny wondered, with sinking heart. Quickly 
he and‘Jim leaped to their feet and ran around 
the clump. Half way around Danny stopped. 
“See,” he said, pointing downward, “it was 
wounded before.” Sure enough there were 
the deer’s tracks going in, and beside them a 
iaint trail of blood. 

No sound came from within, and looking 
ahead they could see no marks of the ani- 
mal having left the copse. “I'll bet you fin- 
ished him,” Jim cried, and dived into the 
clump. Danny was close behind. An instant 
later they raised a shout that would have 
done credit to two grown men. 

Inside the screen of spruces was a hard, 
blood-soaked place in the snow, showing 
where the deer had rested, and close beside it, 
still slightly quivering, but quite dead, lay 
the deer itself. It was a buck, and its fine 
head and great antlers would have delighted 
the eyes of older sportsmen than Danny and 
his little brother Jim. 

“Tsn’t he a dandy?” said Danny, when their 
youthful exuberance had partially spent itself. 
“The old gun did the business that time,” he 
added, pointing to where the heavy charge, 
acting like a single slug at that distance, had 
crushed in the creature’s shoulder. 

A small hole in its flank, evidently made by 
a bullet, explained the bloody trail and blood- 
soaked space beside them. Jim was the first 
to see this wound, and showed it to Danny. 
“Somebody else came pretty near having 
you,” he said, patting the buck’s head. “But 
I guess they didn’t need you as bad as we do.” 

“Won't mother be glad!” cried Danny. At 
that they whooped anew. 

This raised the question of getting the ani- 
mal home. For a moment both looked blank. 
“We'll have to drag him,” said Danny, at last. 

Immediately they set to work to get the 
body out of the copse. It was no small task, 
the trees were so thick, but at last by dint of 
much tugging and lifting they accomplished 
it. Once outside their task was easier, though 
even in the open swamp the big creature 
dragged hard. Soon, however, they came to 
an old logging road where the going was 
comparatively easy. Once, on their homeward 
way a rabbit hopped slowly across in front 
of them. Small heed they paid to him now. 
“Humph!” said Jim. “Who wants you?” 

An hour later two small boys, tired but 
very much alive, and one large deer, very 
much dead, drew up before the Harlows’ 
door. Mrs. Harlow’s astonishment at the 
sight of the procession may well be imag- 
ined. At first she could hardly believe her 
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eyes, but when the boys, both talking at once, 
had told the story, she accepted it as a fact 
that it was really their game. “Well,” she 
laughed, “you have certainly brought back a 
‘fat bird’.” 

Danny started at once to get Dick Purcell 
to dress the “bird,” and by eleven o’clock 
Mrs. Harlow had a fat roast of venison in 
the big oven. The remainder of the meat, 
together with the skin, was hung up in the 
granary. Promising to come again next day 
and cut the meat into suitable pieces for 
freezing and packing, Dick went away, tak- 
ing with him a liberal portion of venison for 
his own Christmas dinner. “I take a back 
seat to you youngsters,” he had said; which 
remark, coming from him, had completed 
their happiness. 

A few minutes after he went away, and 
while the boys were hovering about the 
kitchen watching their mother turn the roast 
and feasting their noses on the many allur- 
ing smells that filled the air, there sounded a 
knock at the door. 

Danny answered it promptly and found 
there two hunters—city sportsmen they seem- 
ed to be, judging from their natty outfits. 

“Hulloa,” said one, the taller of the two. 
“Are you the young Nimrod who shot a big 
buck this morning?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Danny, rather doubtfully. 
He wondered what a Nimrod was. Perhaps 
it had something to do with a ramrod, he 
thought. 

“We heard about it from your neighbor 
whom we met down the road,” said the other 
sportsman, “and called to see the buck if we 
may.” 

“Certainly,” said Danny, and ran to get 
his cap. Jim went along and they led the 
way to the granary. 

“It has been dressed,” Danny said as they 
went in. “But you can see the head and 
skin. There it is.” 

The tall sportsman lifted the buck’s head, 
which Dick had left attached to the skin, 
and looked at it with admiration. “By George, 
he is a beauty,” he said, running his hands 
over the fine antlers. 

His companion was intently examining the 
skin. “Look here!” he exclaimed suddenly. 
“Here’s your bullet mark as sure as fate.” 
He was pointing to the hole in the flank. 

“T guess you are right,” said the tall one. 
“That looks like my mark.” 

“Yes, it’s our buck fast enough,” replied 
the other. 

Danny felt a sudden chill of fear. So 
these were the hunters who had wounded it 
first. And it was “their buck.” They had 


come to take it of course. His own buck! 
His own precious buck! And after Jim and 
he had worked so hard to get it home! A 
big lump came into his throat and he had to 
wink fast to keep back the tears. He looked 
at Jim. The little fellow had understood, too, 
and his face was as woeful as Danny’s own. 
Slipping close to Danny he whispered, “Don’t 
tell them about the piece in the oven.” 

Both sportsmen were now inspecting the 
buck’s head. Presently the tall one turned 
to Danny. 

“Well, young man,” he said, “you certainly 
did a good job that time, and I congratulate 
you. There seems to be no doubt that this 
is the buck I wounded yesterday, and which 
we have been following since early this 
morning. He led us such a long chase that 
we gave him up and were returning to the 
village when we met your friend. Now I 
have a proposition to make to you. That is 
a grand head and I want it. What do you 
say to twenty-five dollars for it?” 

Again Danny underwent a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling. “B-but I don’t understand,” 
he stammered. “I thought it was your buck. 
You shot him first.” 

A light dawned upon the sportsman. “And 
you thought I had come to take him away 
from you,” he said. “Not much! I shot him 
first, yes, but you shot last and best. Here is 
your money. Is it a trade?” 

It was. Twenty-five dollars! Danny had 
never seen so much money at one time in all 
his life before. Ten minutes later, when the 
sportsmen had gone, taking the head with 
them, Mrs. Harlow was well-nigh run over 
by two breathless youngsters who burst in 
upon her like a small cyclone. 

For the second time that day she received 
a surprise that brought joy to her heart and 
for a moment rendered her speechless. Twen- 
ty-five dollars was a large sum to her, and 
just now it meant a good deal. She could 
not restrain a few tears of thankfulness as 
she said, “God has given us a Merry Christ- 
mas indeed.” 

And what a Christmas dinner that was to 
which they sat down two hours later. First 
there was roast venison, stuffed, with mealy 
potatoes, and turnips, and squash, and high- 
bush cranberry sauce. Then came raspberry 
pie, and pumpkin pie, and pudding. And last 
of all there were butternuts and candy. How 
the boys did justice to it all after their 
morning’s work! 

At last little Jim pushed back his chair, 
clasped both hands over his stomach, and said 
with a satisfied air, “J don’t feel very poor, 
now.” 


SENATOR MASON ON FLY FISHING 


BY THE LATE GEN. JOHN McNULTA 


OME time ago at an informal dinner party 

of about twenty congenial friends, Sena- 

tor Wm. E. Mason, who is a recognized 
wit and something of a fisherman, though per- 
haps he hardly hopes to reach the position 
of past paster in the art of angling, for it is 
possibly nearer the truth to say his ideal is 
filled by an alder cut fresh from the bank of 
the stream for a rod, a cotton thread for a 
line, a split buckshot for a sinker, a plain 
Limerick hook of whatever size that may 
be convenient, or if there be a_ choice 
—the larger the better, and an angleworm for 
bait. His fishing is not for fun, but in deadly 
earnest for fish, and he eschews fly fishing, 
fine tackle and all the ethics of high art. 

Some fine points on fly casting were under 
discussion at the table, when the senator 
arose in the most formal and serious manner 
to tell how his friend at his elbow by his fly 
casting antics got into serious trouble and was 
incarcerated, and in the nature of a warning 
described the incident in substance as fol- 
lows: 

“At the time the June run of bass was ex- 
pected, my friend here went down to the Kan- 
kakee River to try his luck. He had one of 
his finest six-ounce split bamboo rods, the fin- 
est of enameled silk lines and gut leaders, and 
the smallest of artificial flies. He commenced 
above and worked down stream, whipping 
the river carefully and keeping the flies con- 
stantly in motion. When nearly opposite the 
Insane Asylum he noticed that a man, who 
had evidently taken much interest in his skil- 
ful methods, was approaching him. He stop- 
ped to converse, and the stranger asked: 

“*What are you doing?’ ‘Fishing.’ 

“*What are you fishing for?’ ‘Bass.’ 

“Why, man, that little buggy whip and 
that little thread of a line would not hold a 
bass, would they?’ ‘Oh, yes, I have taken a 
great many three, four and five pound bass 
with that rod and line. I would have no trou- 
ble landing any fish in the river with them.’ 

“How many fish have you caught today?’ 
‘None.’ 

“*How long have you been fishing?’ ‘About 
two hours.’ 

“Keep that thing in motion that way all 
the time?’ ‘Oh, yes, it is fly fishing.’ 

“How long do you intend to keep swing- 


ing that thing that way?’ ‘A couple of hours 
or until dark. The best time is always be- 
tween sunset and dark.’ 

“Why do you call it fly fishing, do you 
expect to catch flies as well as fish?’ ‘No, 
not at all, but because flies are used to catch 
the fish—like these.’ (Exhibiting the artifi- 
cial flies.) 

“*Why man, those are not flies, those are 
little tiny hooks not big enough to catch a 
minnow with, with feather and string tied on 
them. Where’s your bait?’ ‘I have no bait, 
I never use bait. Never use anything but 
these flies.’ 

“‘And you catch a good many big fish on 
that little switch with those little feathered 
minnow hooks, and without any bait?’ ‘Yes, 
certainly. Walk on down stream with me 
until the sun gets a little lower and you will 
see me take a four or five pounder.’ 

“Just as I expected. Now look here. How 
did you get out?’ ‘Out! what do you mean; 
out of what or where?’ 

“How did you escape?’ 

“Before he could recover from his aston- 
ishment my friend was clapped into a straight 
jacket and confined in the ward assigned to 
dangerous lunatics. His friends were sent 
for and a couple of lawyers went down and 
took him out on habeas corpus. The judge, 
on hearing the evidence of the keeper, prompt- 
ly remanded him on the ground that a man 
who talked about catching big fish on a little 
trap like that and without any bait was clear- 
ly crazy. That he was something of a fisher- 
man himself and knew what was required 
to catch fish. That he had heard of flies and 
grasshoppers being used for bait but no fish 
was so stupid as to bite a naked hook with 
a feather tied to it. He decided, however, 
that my friend should not be kept in a straight 
jacket, as it was evident there was no homi- 
cidal tendencies manifest. He was merely 
affected with a harmless lunacy which might 
probably be called a mild form of intermit- 
tent idiocy. 

“A jury trial was demanded, and the sheriff 
was requested to get a jury of fishermen. 

“Eleven of the twelve jurors, each for him- 
self, asserted that no man could beat him 
catching fish; that he had caught more and 
bigger fish than any man in central Illinois. 
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The twelfth man answered that he had a 
slight knowledge of the rudimentary princi- 
ples of the ‘gentle art.’ That he went fishing 
often and sometimes he took a few fish, never 
many, often none, and rarely very large ones, 
but that he always enjoyed it. 

“On the trial there was an array of expert 
witnesses from different parts of the country 
who testified that my friend was neither idiot 
nor lunatic. On the contrary, he was an emi- 
inently respectable gentlemen, in fact, a high 
art angler, of national reputation among ang- 
lers, whose pastime was fly fishing. That he 
worked hard through the winter months to 
earn money to make long trips to different 
parts of the world to get the pleasure of do- 
ing this thing, often taking excursions in the 
wilderness, sleeping under trees, and eating 
poor food, living like an Indian for the pleas- 
ure of it. And that while they had never 
seen him do it, yet it was certain he could 
catch big fish with that little rod and flies, 
and without bait. Each of them testified that 
as a matter of fact he had done the same 
thing himself, frequently, and enjoyed it. 

“The jurors, being fishermen, heard the ex- 
pert fishermen testify and smiled with a 
knowing smile, which said, ‘Oh, yes, we of 
course understand all about that business.’ 
In a word they concluded that the witnesses 
were simply ordinary fishermen liar and the 
truth was not in them and this was too seri- 
ous a matter to be trifled with in that 
way. 

“After the jurymen had been out three days 
and four nights the court had them brought 
in, when they reported that there was no 
prospect of an agreement and that they stood 
eleven to one. The court sent them back 
with the statement that this was an easy case, 





that they must remain together over Sun- 
day, or until they did agree, and the sheriff 
was authorized to take them out on Sunday 
for an airing. This he did and prudently 
put in the wagon a dozen cane fishing poles 
and other necessaries, also the outfit of my 
friend that had been held to be used in evi- 
dence, together with a big can of worms for 
bait. 

“That night they brought back six thump- 
ing big bass, one a regular sockdolager, 
weighing full seven pounds, and six little 
perch. They had agreed to pool the catch, so 
they had one fish per man and every man 
intimated pretty clearly that he caught the 
‘socky’ and vividly described the struggle he 
had to land him. The exception was the 
modest fisherman, who merely said he would 
catch a bigger fish before they got through. 
¢“The next morning the jury, to the sur- 
prise of court and spectators alike, brought in 
a verdict in favor of my friend’s sanity, 
brought about it was claimed, by some leger- 
demain performance of that modest fisher- 
man who could not always catch fish, but who 
turned out to be a high art expert. Since 
then the evidence of experts is practically 
worthless in that section. 

“Who caught the six bass? Nobody ever 
knew. It was claimed by the experts that 
just then the bass were rising to flies and 
not feeding on the bottom and that the ex- 
pert with the little rod and artificial flies 
caught all the bass, but nobody believed this 
for it was not safe to believe an ordinary 
fisherman, while the tale of a high art ex- 
pert no man would believe, for their main 
object was to make people believe things 
that were ridiculous and not true, and then 
laugh at those who believed these stories.” 
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THE KID HAS THE GRANDEST TIME OF HER LIFE 


HER INTRODUCTION TO PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING 


BY ««GOPHER”’ 


co] JUST know I can never in the world 
hit a real live bird!” said the Kid, af- 

ter pasting a clay pigeon so hard at 
thirty yards that it disappeared in powder. 
“T just know I can’t.” 

Now the Kid didn’t believe anything of the 
kind, but she is an adroit angler for en- 
couragement, and being a sweet-faced, diff- 
dent appearing little thing, she got it. “Of 
course you can; chickens look as big as a 
stovepipe hat, and they are slow as the pay- 
ment of rent,” was the rejoinder. 

“And will you really take me shooting?” 
was the diplomatic clincher of the inference 
from these remarks. The Kid, despite her 
innocence, is a diplomat by instinct. 

“I guess so, if you are a good girl.” 

“Then you will take me; you know you 
will,” said the Kid in a tone that implied that 
everything was settled. It may be noted in- 
cidentally that things usually are settled when 
she says so, and in her own way. Some weeks 
before she had decided that she wanted a 
gun, a real gun. Such a statement from the 
personification of dainty femininity nearly 
paralyzed the household—but she got it. Then 
her brown eyes that prove fatal to the genus 
homo at one hundred yards range, proved 
phenomenally deadly to the featherless clay 
birds. The Kid’s ambition immediately soar- 
ed—she must try the real thing. 

Thus it came about that one evening early 
in September, the Kid, Uncle Si, Aunt Si, 
the general utility man, and the dogs boarded 
a train bent on a chicken campaign, the Kid 
in a degree of ecstasy bordering on hysteria. 
Well, Cleopatra caused campaigns; why 
shouldn’t the Kid? 

It was four o’clock the next morning when 
the Kid, who had not been allowed to respond 
sleepily as usual to the morning call with, 
“Yes, I'll get up in a few minutes,” was stand- 
ing on a forlorn depot platform, watching 
the red lights of the train disappear in the 
distance, while she shivered and the stars 
twinkled in the sharp atmosphere. It is cool 
on the prairies even in early September and 
the Kid was not accustomed to breakfast be- 
fore sunrise. She gave a little sigh of satis- 
faction as she sunk her dimpled chin into the 


collar of a warm jacket that had been added 
to her outfit against her vehement protesta 
tion that she could not endure anything so 
warm. . The Kid had outlined her fancied 
needs one warm August day when she was 
in a mood to undertake an Arctic expedition 
im low slippers. 

This time the Kid did not have her own 
way. 

It was only a few steps to the small hotel 
where, in response to a telegraphic request, 
breakfast was ready on a table lighted by a 
very modest kerosene lamp. The Kid’s eyes 
opened a little wider. There were no dainty 
dishes, no silverware, no toast, no poached 
eggs and creamy coffee. Some bacon, bread 
and butter, sinkers and coffee, whose main 
attribute was heat, greeted her inquiring 
glance. The Kid was game—she nibbled at 
a sinker, gulped down the coffee and remark 
ed apologetically that she wasn’t a bit hungry. 

A few minutes later, we were all packed in 
a big platform wagon to which was hitched 
a team of wiry horses. The dogs and their 
water cask occupied another wagon to save 
their strength until the hunting grounds were 
reached. Hoof beats may have disturbed the 
dreams of the townspeople as we clattered 
down the road, but in a few minutes we were 
out of hearing and driving rapidly along be- 
tween fields with wheat shocks in martial 
regularity, while the east was beginning to 
blush a beautiful crimson. 

The Kid recovered her spirits at this cheer- 
ful sight and volunteered all kinds of advice 
with the naive confidence of a novice. “That 
field looks as if it might have chickens in it,” 
she sagely remarked as she saw the velvet 
greenness of a flax patch. The Kid was yet 
to experience the possibilities of the inartis- 
tic stubble. 

“Why don’t you let the dogs out? I’m 
dying to see what they do!” was another in- 
quiry that had unintentioned pertinence as 
we approached the intended territory. As a 
preliminary to the regular campaign, a new 
dog, a lemon and white pointer, was turned 
out to see what he might do. The pointer 
was a ranger all right but he evidently lacked 
discretion. Within a quarter of an hour he 
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had run foul of a polecat. As he occasionally 
returned to the vicinity of the wagon, the 
Kid remarked with extreme wonderment that 
we seemed to be passing an awful lot of 
polecats. 

At last the ground for serious operations! 
A halt of a moment was made, two setters 
were released and gave a yelp of satisfaction 
as they bounded away. Guns were taken 
from their cases and put together. Shell 
boxes were opened and some of their con- 


tents transferred to capacious pockets. ‘The 
teams were turned from the road into the 
stubble and the Kid’s introduction to real 


shooting was near at hand. 

In a short time the white setter came to a 
stand in some high grass near the stubble. 
“How queer Prince acts,” ejaculated the Kid, 
whose sharp young eyes had discovered the 
fact as quickly as the oldest hunter in the 
party. It didn’t need, “Come along, Kid,” 
to bring Miss Brown Eyes to earth as soon 
as the others. “Now, Kiddie, keep cool,” 
was the sedative to her, “Say, I’m just wild, 
partner.” The dogs staunchly held, and we 
walked around behind them. “Keep cool, 
Kid: take your time and don’t get rattled.” 

Whir-r-r-r!) 9 Whir-r-r-r!) Whir-r-r-r—up 
sprang three gray bunches, one after the 
other. Bang! the second one dropped. The 
Kid had bagged her first bird. “Why didn't 
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you shoot another?” ‘The Kid's self-satisfied 
glee disappeared. “I forgot all about the sec- 
ond barrel,” confessed the culprit with peni- 
tent look. 

No one was allowed to carry the Kid’s 
bird to the wagon for her, and when she 
handed it to the driver she requested that it 
be kept separate from the others. Out of the 
next covey the Kid got one—wounded. When 


it was picked up and its neck twisted to end 
its existence. the Kid ran behind the wagon 
and hid her face in her hands. Such is the 
contradiction in the Kid’s nature-—and every 
hody loves her for it. 

It was about nine o'clock when the excite 
ment, the prairie -air and the occasional 
walking forced a wail through the Kid's 
Spartan lips——‘“I'm so hungry I could die!” 





THE REFUGE FOR THE NIGHT 


\ cake of chocolate was produced from the 
pocket of a hunting coat—carried for this 
expected emergency—and the Kid's commis- 
sary department was supplied. 

It was about noon when the cavalcade drew 
up to a little farm house more to secure feed 
for the horses than for the people. The Kid 
had a new lesson there. One room constitu- 
ted the parlor, kitchen, dining room and bed- 
room, and the Kid had never seen such econ- 
omy of space. The simple luncheon carried 
by ourselves was arranged by the woman of 
the house, and boxes were pressed into ser- 
vice to make up the needed number of chairs; 
a kettle of tea was made and the Kid looked 
no query at any-detail. She ate—oh, how she 
ate! 

When it came time to hook up the teams 
the Kid was missing; so were the robes from 
one of the wagons. Search discovered her 
in the lee of a haystack, sound asleep, guard- 
ed by the dogs, who seemed equally desir- 
ous of a siesta. The word to hitch up was 
withheld and the Kid was allowed to slum- 
ber on in consideration of the fact that she 
was a very tender little tenderfoot. 

Finally when departure could be no longer 
delayed—the birds too, would be waking from 
their midday naps and beginning to creep 
into the stubble fields for their supper,—robes 
were gently lifted from the Kid. “My good- 
ness, I was a thousand miles from here,” 
she exclaimed as she looked in amazement at 
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her unwonted surroundings. “Do you know, 
I just remember lying down and then I 
seemed to fall into a great abyss, and that’s 
all I knew until you woke me up.” 

In a few minutes the horses were trotting 
briskly over the prairie. Soon the dogs ran 
over a bird which went sailing into a little 
clump of brush. “I want to get that one by 
myself,” peremptorily decided the Kid. Out 
she climbed and made for the brush. As she 
entered it, the bird, alarmed at the noise, 
darted away on the other side, but the 
Kid was too quick for it. There was a re- 
port and the bird dropped like a stone. As 
the Kid returned in triumph, she remarked 
as she climbed into the wagon, “Why this 
one has feathers clear down to its toes.” So 
it had—the Kid had got a pin-tailed grouse. 

The afternoon wore rapidly away and the 
first light shade of twilight warned us that 
we must seek shelter for the night and find 
it soon. Wraps were brought into use, the 
teams put to a vigorous trot and we kept 
an eye out for a likely refuge. It was almost 
dark and the air was sharp when we drove 
up to a log cabin to which had been added 
a lean-to through the cracks of which the 
wind might blow as it listeth. Could they 
put us up for the night? All we asked was 
a warm bed for the women; the barn or hay- 
stack would do for the others. Yes. we were 
welcome if we could get along with what 


they had. The permission was gladly receiv- 
ed. The Kid stiffly climbed down and has- 
tened to the kitchen fire. 

The lady of the house began to fry some 
chickens, the men hurriedly dressed. Teams 
were led into the sod barn. Guns, shells and 
coats were piled in the kitchen. A table was 
set and soon the party closed in on the sa- 
vory smells that led to it. Moth millers 
buzzed about the kerosene lamps and two 
found graves in the gravy, but the doubt in 
the Kid’s face vanished as she watched the 
hungry ones dip the gravy from the opposite 
side of the bowl. She also discovered that 
one spoon can be used for many dishes. It 
was with a sigh of content that she finally 
pushed her chair back from the table and a 
sleepy look came into her eyes. 

The women could have the bed in the room 
which did duty as every apartment except 
kitchen, the men could lie on the kitchen 
floor. Would that do? Of course it would 
The drivers went out to bed down the horses; 
the hunters put blankets on the floor. Some 
one undertook to inform the Kid that she 
and her chaperone could repair to the only 
separate apartment. She was sound asleep 
in the chair. As she was forced to awake 
enough to learn the disposition for the night, 
she murmured sleepily, “I’m so tired I could 
die but,—partner, I’ve had the grandest time 
in all my life.” 
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OUR FIRST GUN 


BY W. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, when a boy 
of twelve, I wanted a gun. How much 
I wanted it no one knew except my 
ten-year-old brother Gene, who never had the 
gun fever so badly as I, but patiently listened 
to all my stories of what we would do when 
we owned a gun, and sympathized with me 
in my failures to make one, of which there 
were many. We made bows and arrows, and 
were quite content with them until a new 
neighbor moved in. His boy, Grant, had a 
gun, but would not let us shoot it. I was 
glad enough to be allowed to stand by and 
see him shoot. When he loaded it, the rattle 
of the shot going down its shining barrel was 
the sweetest music to me, and when he 
rammed down the powder my arm would go 
through every motion involuntarily. The 
hickory ramrod had to bound clean out before 
it was called a good job. 

One day Gene and I hit on a scheme to 
make a gun, the barrel of which was to be 
the hollow handle of mother’s tin dipper. 
We succeeded in “losing” the dipper, and 
then we filed a notch close to the big end for 
a touch hole, mounted it on a club and wired 
it on with broom wire. With some powder 
borrowed from Grant, we went to the farthest 
corner of the maple grove and into a black- 
berry patch, and proceeded to load it, using a 
clay marble for the bullet. Gene, “of course,” 
touched it off with a grape-vine cigar, and 
while the bullet barely made a dent in a pine 
board two feet away, the gun made a huge 
dent in the atmosphere, likewise in a corner 
of my face, and the back of Gene’s hand. 

This cooled our fever for a while, but it 
broke out one frosty morning in September, 
when we awoke and, looking from our win- 
dow, saw a “mover” camped on the roadside 
close to our feed lot. When we went out to 
interview him he was making coffee, and 
while we warmed our shins at his fire, I asked 
him about quail shooting, meaning, of course, 
“Have you a gun?” He told us a story of 
how his wagon had caught fire and burned 
the stock off what proved to be the best shot- 
gun I ever laid eyes on. 

“Where's the barrel?” I asked. 

He got into the wagon and pulled out a 
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single barrel 20-bore with a piece of charred 
wood hanging to it. 

He must have noticed our hungry look, as 
he said, “I’ll sell ye that gun so cheap it'll 
make ye dizzy.” 

I was already dizzy. Two dollars was the 
total of our combined wealth, and we felt 
sure he would sell it for that. He did, but 
he was careful not to take the money or de- 
liver the gun until he was all hitched up and 
feady to depart. After making the exchange 
he looked anxiously toward the house, and 
suggested that we hide it away for a few 
days, as “the governor” might take it from 
us, a suggestion entirely unnecessary. 

We first hid it in the horse manger, but 
later removed it to the hay loft, as that was 
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“WHERE DID YOU GET THIS PIECE OF ARTILLERY ?” 


a much safer place to look at it, which had 
to be done every morning before breakfast. 
Powder, shot and G. D. caps we knew we 
could buy from Grant, and after considerable 


extra dickering we got enough for five 
rounds. 
An opportunity to test the gun finally 


came. I put the barrel in my boot-leg, under 
the overalls, and we went to the farthest 
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corner of the corn field, loaded it good, made 
the ramrod bound out, put on a G. D., and 
struck it with a tack hammer. “Bang,” we 
were wild, it tore a hole clean through a pine 
board and mowed off a hill of corn. We 
pronounced it a wonder, and from that time 
on never missed a chance to prove it again. 
One morning at breakfast, father mentioned 
something about election that day. Gene 
iooked at me, I nodded slightly; we both 
understood. After doing the chores in a re- 
markably short time, we shinned up the lad- 
der to the loft and dug out the daisy. Gene 
carried the ammunition in his spacious 
pockets, and the daisy was slipped down my 
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the blue, and wished it was an eagle that 
would swoop down and bear me away. 

“Where are you boys going?” It sounded 
like thunder. I tried to speak but could only 
gurgle, and was cut short with the command 
to run up to the barn and bring a hammer, 
nails and an'oak pole from the wood pile. 

“Run now, I’m in a hurry.” How was I 
to run with that thing down my leg. I looked 
at Gene with a sorrowful expression. He 
understood, bless him, and at once sprinted 
up the path. 

“Go and help him, quick,” said father. 

I started, but tipped over, and in getting 
up I must have made some funny contortions, 


“TOUCHED IT OFF WITH A GRAPEVINE CIGAR” 


trousers leg into my boot top. We decided 
to go down the slough to the creek and try 
for some quail. We passed across a little 
meadow and were nearing some stacks, when 
Gene suddenly “froze” stiff. I looked into 
his face, his eyes had a glassy stare, and he 
seemed unable to move. 

I looked in the direction Gene’s nose point- 
ed, and saw my finish. Not two rods away 
was father, and he looked to be twenty feet 
tall. While I was waiting for the ground to 
open and swallow me I saw a hawk sailing in 


for father said “What’s the matter with your 
knee?” 

“Stiff,” I answered. 

“Let’s see it,” and he at once felt of it. 
Great Scott! how I trembled. I must have 
looked pale, for he ordered me to pull off my 
boot. I couldn't, so he did, and with it came 
the gun. 

I will never forget how he looked as he 
gingerly examined it. “Where did you get 
this piece of artillery?” he asked. I noticed 
the least bit of a twinkle under the heavy 
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black eyebrows, and instantly decided to say, 
“Bought it.” 

“Why don’t you make a stock for it?” I 
jumped straight into the air, and when [I lit, 
was sprinting away with one boot on to meet 
Gene dragging the biggest oak pole he could 
find. The first words Gene said were, “Did 
he roar?” “Gentle as a lamb,” I replied. A 
smile spread all over his round, honest face 
as he said, “I’m glad, ain’t you, Will?” I 
assured him that I was. ; 

After this the daisy was allowed to hang 
behind the kitchen stove, and our energies 
were devoted to earning seventy-five cents 
to pay “old Ed” to make a stock for it. We 
finally mustered the coin, and one evening, 
after chores were all done, took the seventy- 
five cents and the daisy to old Ed’s cabin. He 
was evidently expecting the job, as he had 
a piece of walnut already roughed out. He 
assured us that the one he would make would 
be far stronger than any we would get from 
the gunsmith in town. And it was. We left 
him at nine o’clock, still working with jack- 
knife and gimlet, by the light of a small oil 
lamp. Old Ed brought the gun on a Friday 
morning, and as Saturday was our holiday, 
how long that day seemed! Saturday came 
at last, and we were early out along the 
hedge-rows, looking for quail—and we found 
them, too. 

Many a big bag of quails and rabbits we 
got with that gun, for it was a hard hitter, 
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and every boy in the district wanted to trade 
for it. The boys would come to our house 
on Sunday and coax us to take it out to 
shoot blackbirds, and, while we had never 
been forbidden the use of it on Sunday, we 
felt that it would not be tolerated by our 
parents. 

One Sunday, however, we sneaked the daisy 
out, and had shot a few birds, when father 
suddenly appeared. We lined up to take our 
medicine. “Boys,” he said, “don’t you know 
that you are violating the law of God, the 
law of the United States, and the law of de- 
cency? Put up your gun, and while you live 
with me never take down a gun again on 
Sunday, and never kill a harmless bird again.’ 
I have never forgotten that advice. 

One cold, frosty morning in March a bunch 
of prairie chickens were in our trees along 
the fence around the barn. I got the gun 
down and started for the door, when father 
said, “My son, it is against the law to shoot 
those birds now.” I learned my second les- 
son, and hung up the gun. 

We finally let a man do what no boy could 
have done. He traded us an old musket for 
our beloved daisy. We were sorry the minute 
the deal was made, and tried many times to 
get it back, but failed. The man is still liv- 
ing, and I believe he feels somewhat guilty, 
as he has never answered my letters asking 
his help in trying to find it, after twenty-five 
years of wishing I had it back. 


GRAND-PA’S WAY 


G’and-Pa don’t get in no hurry— 

Digs his fiss-wums over night. 

He sez ’taint no sense to worry 
Way Pa do—before it’s light. 

He takes his time ’an ’way we go— 
G’and-Pa knows where fisses iz— 

An’ w’en we’s got things fixed jess so, 
G’and-Pa sez—“Now aint this biz?” 

Birds a-singin’ all the day— 

I like fissin’ G’and-Pa’s way! 


Bees a-hummin’—birds a-flyin’— 
Fisses jumpin’ all around. 

Me in G’and-Pa’s lap a-lyin’-— 
Mussent set on no damp ground! 

When I wake up then G’and-Pa say, 
While I look for all the fiss— 

“It’s dinner-time, you’d sleep all day.” 
Then he give me great big kiss, 

An’ shake his head an’ sorter smile, 
“Spare the rod an’ spoil the chile.” 


—Epwyn SANDYS 
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OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


XV.—THE AMERICAN SEA SALMON—THE ATLANTIC SPECIES 
ON ROD AND LINE 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HEN reference is made or an incident 

described as to catching a salmon with 

artificial flies, it is to be inferred that 
the Eastern species is the objective. Despite 
the fact that the Pacific forms are five in 
number, and the Atlantic but one; that both 
have identical habits of spawning in fresh 
water in the upper reaches of the streams, 
and returning to the estuaries or the ocean 
to recuperate, those of the Western coast are 
seldom taken with artificial flies, while the 
Atlantic species are only occasionally caught 
on other lines. The exception is the steelhead 
trout, still called the “steelhead salmon” on 
the Pacific slope by the majority of the an- 
glers of that section. The method of taking 
this fish on rod and line will be described in 
future pages. 

The Atlantic sea salmon has, however, been 
captured in British waters on many lines; the 
spinner or spoon, the artificial minnow, sand 
eels, live minnows, eel’s tails, shrimp, garden 
worms and other moving lures. In American 
waters they are seldom fished for in any other 
manner than with artificia! flies, the nets of 
the market fishermen, of course, excepted. 
There is no question, however, that many of 
these artificial flies resemble, when manipu- 
lated on top of the water, living creatures that 
exist in it. Take, for instance, the ordinary 
fly which, when skipped or jerked over the 
surface or slightly below it, resembles very 
much a swimming shrimp. Again, several 
artificial flies, when in action, look very much 
like the common insects found on rivers. The 
palmer-dressed flies, wingless, with the 
hackles held well down on the bend of the 
hook, in a current, or when pulled through 
still water, with the feathers closely clinking 
to the hook, resemble very much the larval 
forms of many insects. 

It is not to be doubted that the salmon, as 
well as the trout, black bass and other fish, 
will take any moving object in the water, if 
not too large or not invisible to the eye of the 
fish. Dean Sage tells us that a red squirrel 
was taken by a Restigouche salmon; that a 
large yellow butterfly was taken snappishly 
on the upper pool of the Matapedia; that the 


largest salmon he had ever seen killed was 
caught on a Silver Doctor with a piece of 
caribou skin, with the hair on, attached to 
the fly. In Locke’s work, “The Tweed and 
Don,” it is stated: 

“As an illustration that salmon, when in 
the humor, will take anything, a few seasons 
ago a friend of mine captured two or three 
fish with the thumb of an old kid glove stuck 
on a plain hook.” - 

Dean Sage, who passed many years of his 
life as a salmon fisher on the Restigouche 
River, further relates this interesting inci- 
dent, which is conclusive as to some salmon, 
at least, feeding in fresh waters and their 
apparent indifference to the character of the 
food: 

“In August, 1886, two Indians of my ac- 
quaintance came down the Matapedia River 
and stopped at a large pool at the mouth to 
fish for trout, which gather there in great 
numbers late in the season. The canoe was 
anchored, and the bait, consisting of a chunk 
of raw beef put on a large hook attached to a 
string line, and a short, stiff pole cut in the 
woods, thrown overboard. Before it had . 
sunk a yard and a half in the clear water, the 
Indian in charge saw a large fish come from 
the bottom and seize it. Recognizing it for a 
salmon at once, he gave a mighty jerk, then 
passed the rod to his companion, caught the 
line in both hands, and before the astonished 
fish had a chance to turn he was hauled into 
the canoe and on his way down the river to 
the sea whence he had come. The salmon 
was about seventeen pounds in weight, and 
his dark color showed he had been in fresh 
water for some time.” 

An incident in my own experience will not 
be inopportune. While fishing a small river 
in New Brunswick, Canada, the Renous, a 
branch of the Miramichee, my fly, a large 
Dusty Miller, in the back cast caught in a 
hemlock branch, and as I saw at that moment 
the swirl of a salmon a hundred feet distant 
down stream, at the risk of breakage, I jerked 
free, and seeing in the air that the fly was at 
least partially intact, cast at once at the fish, 
which rose instantly, and after a half hour’s 
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fight was brought to the gaff. On examining 
the fly, to my surprise, the body of gray mo- 
hair only hung in threads, the tail was en- 
tirely gone, one of the gray hackled legs was 
missing, and the gray turkey wings were in 
strips—a dilapidated set of feathers that re- 
sembled nothing alive, of the air, the earth 
or the water. The hemlock’s stout twig had 
done its work well, and the fly, jagged and 
torn as it was, made, when manipulated, an 
unusually attractive wake, like that behind a 
large struggling and drowning insect. 

In this connection it is well to state that the 
gastric juices in the stomach of a salmon are 
very powerful, which accounts in a degree 
for the usual absence of food in its stomach 
when examined after capture. The fact that 
these fish when struggling to escape from the 
hook are sometimes seen to eject food, or 
what looks like it, from their stomachs, is 
merely prima facie evidence that some of 
them, at least, feed in fresh water; but the 
effects of the gastric juices on metallic sub- 
stances found embedded in their stomachs is 
conclusive as to the strength, the rapid action, 
and the corrosive qualities of this fluid. Fish 
hooks have been found in these fish, some- 
times in the form of a gang, which have be- 
come attenuated and streaked with lines of 
corrosion; in one instance a single hook “had 
been reduced to a black substance, which, be- 
twixt the pressure of finger and thumb, 
crumbled into powder.” 

While the salmon feed without doubt in 
fresh water, they do not possess the keen ap- 
petite of those fishes that habitually live there, 
and this trait is in marked contrast to the 
voracity exhibited by them in their salt water 
habitat, where they evidently must gorge to 
repletion, as shown in their great increase of 
growth in a few months, often from 200 to 
400 per cent between the smolt and grilse 
stages, and frequently more than one hundred 
from the latter to the full-fledged salmon. 

The want of appetite in the fall run of 
salmon, and their generally slow and lazy 
method of rising to a surface lure, can easily 
be understood when it is remembered that 
the spawning instinct is powerful during the 
legal season for catching them, and that they, 
like many other fish heavy with roe or milt, 
are less intent upon feeding when in such a 
condition. Because of this disinclination to 


feed during the spawning influence it renders 
the capture of them still more difficult, for 
not one salmon in probably twenty over which 
the feathers have been deftly thrown and 
manipulated, will rise to them, and the rea- 
son why is simply—they are not hungry. 
The earliest record of rod and line fishing 
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for salmon is somewhat mythical; certainly 
this fish was known and described somewhat 
quaintly, yet crudely, by Pliny in the first 
century, A. D., when, found and killed in a 
few rivers in France, and subsequently in the 
fourth century by Ansonius; but in their 
writings we do not find any reference to rod 
and line fishing for salmon. This fish was 
found by the Romans when they overran the 
British Islands, and the flavor of the fish was 
highly esteemed by the invaders, but no men- 
tion of the methods of capture is recorded. 
The common name, “salmon,” was brought in 
use by the Normans after the conquest of 
Britain by them, and the Magna Charta, 
signed by King John in 1215 A. D., recog- 
nized property rights in salmon fisheries, and 
protective laws have been enforced for nearly 
seven centuries. 

I can find no record of fly-fishing for sal- 
mon until about the period (1653) of the 
publication of Walton’s “Compleat Angler,” 
in which, however, no instructions are given 
or suggestions made as to the proper method 
of fishing for salmon. About that time one 
Richard Franck wrote and published “The 
Contemplative and Practical Angler,” in 
which he made a hard hit—the only blow 
Walton received during his long and peaceful 
life—against the “Compleat Angler.” He 
wrote, in part: 

“Stuffs his book with morals from Du- 
bravius and others, not giving one precedent 
of his own practical experiments, except 
otherwise when he prefers the trencher to 
the trolling rod.” 

With such venom of criticism at his call, it 
would hardly be supposed that Franck was 
devoted to the “art contemplative,” yet Sir 
Walter Scott, who in 1821 published an edi- 
tion of Franck with preface and notes, wrote 
of him: 

“Yet we must do our author the justice to 
state that he is as much superior to the ex- 
cellent patriarch Izaac Walton in the mystery 
of fly-fishing, as inferior to him in taste, feel- 
ing and common sense. Franck’s contests 
with salmon are painted to the life.” 

Thus we find that fly-fishing for salmon 
was introduced only in the last half of the 
seventeenth century; if before that period I 
am unable to find any record. It is well to 
state, however, that fly-fishing for other fish, 
including possibly a species of trout that fif- 
teen years ago was found in the upper waters 
of the River Jordan, was practiced before the 
Christian Era. The Macedonians, previous to 
the age of Alexander the Great, used a crude 
fly made of purple wool, with wings, which 
they called the “hippurus”; it was said, to be 
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of the size of a hornet and marked like a 
wasp. It was used to lure the fishes of the 
river Astreus, and those of smaller streams, 
which were said by AZlian to have been 
“speckled fishes.” 

From the preceding notes it will be found 
that from the days of Walton, in the seven- 
teenth century, to the beginning of the first 
decade of the twentieth, the salmon, pre- 
eminent among all species (about forty-four 
in number in American waters) of the sal- 
monoids, have been looked upon as the most 
worthy by anglers. Not, I think, entirely 
because of their acknowledged game quali- 
ties, but rather from the conditions under 
which they are captured and the skilful 
methods and delicate tackle used in bringing 
them to the gaff. 

The refining influences of the environment 
of an angler when on a salmon stream may 
have something to do with placing this fish 
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above the plane of those of sluggish or even 
placid but purer waters. Be this as it may, 
they have been and, doubtless, always will be 
most eagerly sought by the fly-fisherman ; and 
although fishing for them is an expensive pas- 
time, the salmon, since their artificial cultiva- 
tion and protection in the waters of Maine, 
are now within easy reaching distance from 
the large cities east of the Allegheny Range. 
Owing to the comparatively dense population 
of the States of New England, the pollution 
of the rivers and destruction of the forests 
by lumbering, we cannot hope to find salmon 
sufficiently numerous for angling purposes 
south of the Penobscot River, in Maine, de- 
spite the efforts of the State Fish Commis- 
sions and the National Governments. 

The methods used in salmon fishing, and 
the tackle necessary to capture them, will be 
treated upon in the January issue of Fie.p 
AND STREAM. 


A LONG SHOT 











OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY AND MODE-OF HUNTING THEM 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XVI.—GoLpEN PLover. 

Charadrius dominicus, golden plover, 
termed green plover, squeeler, on the Atlantic 
coast, ranges from Colorado eastwards to the 
Atlantic coast. It is not generally common 
in Colorado, though it passes over the plain 
region, where the elevation is below five 
thousand feet, during its spring and fall mi- 
grations. Being a bird of the prairie and 
plains, it is best represented from the eastern 
Colorado line, to that of eastern Indiana, and 
again over the salt marshes and low-lying 
meadows of the Atlantic coast. It breeds far 
north of the United States, through the 
British Possessions, and north to the Arctic 
Circle. It ranges in the fall and winter 
through Central America and the West India 
Islands to the lower part of South America, 
Argentina and Chili. 

It arrives in the spring as soon as the frost 
has disappeared, coming in three distinct 
issues or flights, the first passing through 
after a few days’ rest, the second staying a 
longer time, while the third issue remains un- 
til about the middle of May before departing 
northwards. The first issue has the ashy 
coloration of the breast, with no black mark- 
ings on breast of the male. The second issue 
shows the black speckled breast before it 
leaves for the north, whereas in the last issue 
the male has almost attained its full breeding 
dress—the black breast with the full white 
streak over the eye and down the neck, ren- 
dering it an imposing bird. 

The nest is a rude affair in some hollow or 
depression of the ground, often scraped out 
by the female, with a bit of grass or sedge 
and a few feathers; like all the ploverine 
group they have rude nests, with eggs ex- 
tremely blunt at the big end, tapering sharply 
to a point, the eggs meeting at the center of 
the nest. Four constitute a clutch, and are 
of a creamy, yellowish white, blotched with 
olive brown or lilac. The young run as soon 


as hatched, and, like all plovers, are adept in 
hiding. 

In the fall those hatched in Greenland and 
east of Hudson’s Bay, travel down towards 
the Atlantic Coast, whereas those hatched 


westwards pass down over that tract of coun- 
try lying between the eastern border of Min- 
nesota and the foothills of the Rockies; thus 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, IIli- 
nois and Indiana afford a flyway unexcelled. 

They arrive about September, during the 
fall migration, but in the West are more 
plentiful beyond the Mississippi than east- 


wards. They stay until the frosty nights 
drive them onwards upon their southern 
journey. They arrive in three issues, and 


a sudden storm or rainy period heralds their 
appearance, and they remain according to 
the amount of moisture, for a dry season 
finds them passing through rapidly. Since 
irrigation has been begun in Colorado 
and the Western States, more plovers appear, 
and their stay is longer; thus the changes due 
to civilization through our western States 
have made a marked alteration in the habits 
of our shore birds, as well as the ducks and 
geese. In fact, all animal life seems to be 
alive to and sensible of such changes, and 
adapt themselves to the new surroundings as 
they are yearly occurring. 

Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa are the favorite 
haunts in the fall migration in the West, with 
the New Jersey marshes and _ outlying 
meadows down to the Carolinas upon the 
coast. They feed upon crickets, ant-eggs, 
worms, bugs, grasshoppers, larve of insects, 
beetles, spiders, ete. which inhabit the 
prairies, plains, barrens, sloughs and _ river 
bottoms. 

Plowed fields and those recently burned 
off they readily frequent in search of food. 
Upon these places and moist meadows they 
have a peculiar way of procuring their food, 
shared by some other birds, notably the robin 
and thrush family, running rapidly over the 
ground, stamping with their feet and stopping 
suddenly with head twisted to one side in a 
waiting and listening attitude, watching the 
effect. This frightens or disturbs the insects, 
bugs or worms, which come to the surface or 
flee to some cover less exposed, and so betray 
themselves to the keen eye of the watchful 
bird, and are quickly snapped up. 

Volumes could be written upon the many 
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peculiar ways birds instinctively employ to 
secure their food, some of which are well 
within the realms of reason, and display an 


intelligence almost human in thought and 
execution. 
All plovers, including the group which 


contains many families, share a common char- 
acteristic when nesting or guarding their 
young. Let an intruder, whether man, dog, 
wolf, skunk, or other animal pass too closely 
to the nest or young, they will fly over and 
around his head, performing all kinds of 
acrobatic feats, pitching down upon the 
ground, fluttering along as if crippled or 
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wing-broken, endeavoring by every means in 
their power to draw the intruder away from 
the spot. Quail or partridge, prairie grouse. 
ducks and geese use the same procedure to 
some extent, but in none is it so pronounced 
as in the ploverine group. 

Their flight during the migratory season 
is usually in flocks, which form lines. Fre- 
quently one or more pitch or dart to the 
ground and are usually followed by the bal- 
ance of the flock when crossing streams of 
water, low meadows and even high places 
upon the prairies upon their flight. Then 


they rapidly re-ascend to the old position and 
pass onwards. ‘This also occurs when shot at 
in passing, the flock, or members of it, dart- 
ing down, whether any are killed or not, but 
reforming quickly as they pass on. If per- 
forming these evolutions when the sun is 
shining, the golden color of their backs glitter 
and reflect a sheen which flashes for an in- 
stant and is as quickly gone, owing to their 
rapid movements and change of position as 
they wing their onward flight. 

After an issue has stopped or appropriated 
any particular grounds they form a flight 
morning and evening. This is not constant in 
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lines, but in small flocks, singles and a few 
together. Upon their final departure they 
again reassemble into flocks. 

The fall and spring flights differ widely 
over the same territory, to the east of the 
Mississippi; sometimes good shooting is to be 
had in the fall, at other times very poor. 
Westwards there is always a full flight. In 
the spring there is a fair flight, varying ac 
cording to the wetness of the season as well 
as its forwardness; the later the spring the 
more plovers, because the cold weather holds 
them back. 
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We pick out a day in the spring when the 
second issue of ducks has departed, the green 
grass of the sloughs and wet prairies grow 
apace, spring plowing has begun, and burnt 
pastures, stubble and cornstalks show more 
or less blackened traces. The plovers are 
moving upon the morning and evening flights 
to the low ground, and during wet days or 
after a rain they are to be found throughout 
the day in scattered flocks, singles and pairs; 
so with the help of decoys we anticipate a 
good morning shoot. 

The sun is rising as we approach the 
grounds. A creek which runs through wide 
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pastures, bordered by fields showing the 
blackened touch of fire, attracts our attention. 
After a thorough view of the grounds and 
the flight, we wend our way to a deep bend, 
by which the flight seems to pass, diverging 
over the territory to the east and south of us. 
We put out our decoys, take our respective 
stations in cover adjacent to and within shot, 
about eighty yards apart, and await the in- 
coming of the birds. Many are seen in the 
distance passing by, but finally the monotony 


is broken by the appearance of a large flock 
rapidly approaching us. With wings set upon 
seeing the decoys, they pitch headlong to 
them. ‘The sudden descent prevents a line 
shot, so we each take a single bird, hoping a 
line might present when they rush upwards 
In this we are disappointed, for they dart up 
scattering in all directions, only one of us 
getting two for the second barrel. Another 
flock, but smaller, swings towards us, and 
they set their wings to the decoys. We both 
succeed in getting a line shot with a flock shot 
as they bunch at the report of the guns. The 
winged ones flutter upon the ground, some 
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calling to their mates, but the remainder of 
the flock are too startled by the rapid firing 
and dart off in every direction; only reform- 
ing after they have proceeded a quarter of a 
mile upon their flight. 

We pick up a dozen birds and hastily place 
them with our decoys, which greatly add to 
number and appearance. A single bird or 
two are decoyed, followed by scattered flocks 
and pairs, many of which fall to our guns, 
but several large flocks pass out of range, re- 
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fusing to come in, while a few pass over high 
up, which we try our skill upon, getting one, 
two or three at intervals. 

While shooting plover one has to take many 
chances at high shots, where shooting well 
ahead helps one materially in the count; for 
they fly swifter than one accustomed to their 
flight would naturally suppose. Lead your 
birds well on high shots, and shoot slowly 
upon close, dashing or incoming shots. In 
my next article upon the black-breasted or 
beetle-head plover I shall explain my way of 
shooting them. 

During the next hour several flocks decoy, 
most of which we make pay tribute. Shoot- 
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ing overhead at long chances, others rush by 
us with a whirl, giving us all kinds of shoot 
ing, from an easy single or double to a rapid 
driver, incomer, or straightaway. 

We pick up a fair bag, often rushing back 
to our blinds when a flock is approaching 
We drop four Eskimo curlews from passing 
flocks and two singles which readily decoyed. 
Sandpipers we let pass, although a few kill- 
deer plover come to grief, until finally, the 
flight being over excepting a few scattered 
birds, we pick up our outlying ones and turn 
homewards. 

Length, 9.50; wing, 7.10; tail, 2.50; tarsus, 
1.70; mid-toe, .go. 
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BY N. H. CROWELL 


HE Colonel is one of those genial-souled 
sportsmen whose tobacco-sack holds 
double in expectation of a friend 

sharing its contents. He is one of those rare 
creatures, who, having wrested from Mother 
Earth a hearty competence, is still on good 
terms with the old lady. To him there is 
music in the sound of rill and forest unap- 
proached by any device of civilized man; to 
him the sunshine of an autumn stubble or a 
nor’wester in duck time brings visions not 
to be compared to paltry artifices of brush 
or pencil. 

To have been the Colonel's companion on 
an outing is a matter for personal congratu- 
lation—not alone from the glories of the out- 
ing itself but from the hard, humorous horse 
sense to which one is invariably treated. His 
long years as a student of the whys and 
wherefores of Nature has fitted him for the 
chair of “Oratorical Demonstration” with an 
aptitude that carries great weight with his 
hearers. 

The Colonel is a believer in the survival 
of the fittest and says also that “a workman 
is only worthy by reason of his tools.” To 
this end it has been no strange thing to be 
called over to his place once or twice a fort- 
night for the purpose of inspecting something 
new in the line of sportsmen’s paraphernalia. 
His collection, I venture to say, would chal- 
lenge comparison with any outside of recog- 
nized enthusiasts. 

At such times the eloquence with which 
the Colonel elaborates on the origin, use, 
manipulation and powers of his new-fangled 
addition would send thrills of joy coursing 
up the manufacturer’s spine—for the Col- 
onel’s tongue works at both ends when his 
interest is up. He knows all the makers 
know—all the practical users know and all 
that he himself knows, and that covers the 
ground rather thickly. 

"Twas about two years ago when the 
Colonel unpacked his first duck boat. It was 


a steel affair of a mulatto color and light and 
tricky on the water as a gosling. We made 
a preliminary jaunt up the river with it 
and came home thoroughly pleased with its 
shallow draught, its ease of propulsion, quiet- 
and quick-handling qualities. 


ness Next 


morning at four o’clock we found one leg 
of the dock sawed in two and the duckboat 
missing. It is still missing, but doubtless 
doing good service in broader fields. 

The Colonel sent for another and got bow- 
facing oars on this one, which allows the 
man who rows to see ahead and, if he has 
a partner doing the shooting, avoids the 
Creepy feeling that ensues under the old style 
when the shooter blazes away at the game in 
front. The Colonel once told me that he in- 
tended to write that man Mullins that he be- 
lieved his duckboat had sense enough to gnaw 
itself loose from the dock. 

Along in March I observed the Colonel out 
in the back yard planting potatoes. That is, 
I thought he was. But when I went over 
to inquire into his sanity I saw my error. 
He was merely unpacking a fresh shipment 
of canvas decoy ducks and the back yard 
was taking on as tempting a look as the veri- 
est duck-pond I ever crept up to. 

“You see,” said the Colonel, as he pulled 
out a duck and pushed down a sort of wire 
trigger at one side, “it works easier than a 
greased stick. You jam down this and up 
comes his neck to suit your requirements— 
bendable neck, you observe. That makes the 
duck hollow. Then you hang on this cast- 
iron medal and you're ready for business. You 
can lug two dozen of these fellows on your 
back without danger of physical collapse and 
the boys can bombard them all day and they’ll 
still be on top at night. How d’ye like ’em?” 

Upon my assurance that the decoys were 
the most deceptive I had yet seen he smiled 
broadly and remarked, 

“That’s the point, Maje” (he calls me 
“Maje,” same as if I were a hound-pup), 
“that’s it exactly. A duck is no fool these 
days—they have been educated. The old 
wooden duck colored up like a cigar sign 
has passed.” 

Just then the telephone jingled and the 
Colonel went into the house, leaving the ducks 
to the tender mercies of the dogs, Grouse and 
Chance, who sniffed them over carefully, 
finally voicing their disapproval in mocking 
howls and a derisive charge across lots to- 
ward the river. 

“By George!” exclaimed the Colonel, as 
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he came outside, “these express agents would 
make an ordinary man nervous, wouldn't 
they?” 

“How is that?” I asked. 

“How? Why, they just ‘phoned me that my 
box had been standing around down at the 
express office till the corners were getting 
shiny and here I’ve been writing the com- 
pany regularly every day before breakfast to 
get out and trace it up.” 

“What box?” said I. 

He turned and looked me over long and 
quizzically. 

“That’s so. Guess you aren’t on, are you?” 

I indicated as much and he smiled blandly. 

“Say, help rake in these ducks and we'll 
hitch up old Bill and beat the drayman out of 
his honest coin. We'll have that box up here 
right now.” 

We garnered the ducks, packed them away 
and in about two shakes of the tablecloth we 
were speeding down the road toward the 
depot. Arrived there, the Colonel and a 
roustabout dragged out something that resem- 
bled a coffin. The Colonel, noticing the like- 
ness, guardedly requested the roustabout not 
to stand the “remains” on its head, whereat 
that worthy’s eyes opened like twin tunnels. 
He knew to a certainty that it had been 
in the aforementioned position for upwards 
of ten days already. The Colonel completed 
the job by discoursing freely on the “fune- 
ral” and the “last look,” etc., so that when 
at length old Bill’s head was pointed home- 
ward, the roustabout’s teeth, if not chattering, 
were not far from it. 

At the barn we piled out, the Colonel shak- 
ing with assumed anxiety and I with the real 
article. After depositing the box on the 
floor he started at it with a hatchet and soon 
nad the coffin exposed to view. 

“Hello,” said I, “a new kitchen cabinet, 
ch?” 

The Colonel paused in the operation of 
opening the door and gave me a piercing 
glance. 

“Do you mean to say that you fail to rec- 
ognize the very latest thing in a sportsman’s 
gun cabinet?” 

I laughed weakly and the Colonel was as- 
suaged. 

“See here,” said he, pulling something 
wrapped in paper from the inside,” “here’s a 
world beater. I sent for it out of—curiosity, 
I might say.” 

During this time he was energetically tear- 
ing at the wrapping and presently brought to 
view a —— Gaff Hook. 

“Works this way,” said he, as he moved 
his foot against a knob at one end. A pair 
of steel talons sprang open. 


“There,” said the Colonel, waving it in 
front of me, “that’s good for anything from 
picking cabbage to landing big fish. Get a 
big pickerel on—too big to haul in—you think 
your line’s going—all you do is stick this 
out and touch him. After that it’s just like 
shoveling hay—he’s your fish.” 

I examined it critically and saw that the 
Colonel possessed something that would de- 
liver the goods without fail. 

“Now that cabinet there is something I’ve 
been wanting for a long time. I’ve had my 
guns stuck around the house promiscuously 
and she (indicating with his thumb) seems 
to be getting weary of it. Only last week 
she was sweeping some trash out and I hap- 
pened to notice something peculiar in the 
rubbish. I picked it up and what was it? 
Nothing but the front sight to my Schuet- 
zen target rifle. That won't do, you know— 
I’ve got a good mess of guns and they de- 
serve better treatment. Here’s where they 
get it.” 

By this time we had the cabinet set up 
and wiped as shiny as a new nickel. 

“There’s space in here for a half a dozen 
guns and all padded up nice and comfort- 
able. These drawers will do for stray ammu- 
nition, rags or fishing tackle. Slush stuff 
goes down in this side—all covered when the 
door is closed and the key in your inside 
pocket. Fine idea having your guns under 
lock and key, too. Last fall a half a dozen 
fellows were borrowing guns from my wife 
and I never heard anything about it till too 
late. One time she let that half-witted Tay- 
lor kid take my new ejector out rabbiting— 
well, maybe old Bill didn’t step some be- 
fore we found that rascal. And he was us- 
ing cut shells when I closed in on him. 
Come on, let’s lug it into the house. Got 
some heft, you observe, Maje. Steady, now.” 

We had it safely installed presently between 
two book-cases in the library. 

“Now, Maria,” said the Colonel to the 
girl, “you can trot in all the guns and gun 
sundries you can spot about the place. We'll 
put them out of your way once and finally.” 

Maria disappeared and the Colonel cautious- 
ly pulled out a secret draw in the left hand 
bookcase and abstracted some long cigars. 
We lit two. 

“By the way, Maje,” said he, as he sat on 
the center table and swung one leg, “What’s 
your favorite make of gun?” 

“I’m shooting an ,” said TI. 

“Got any argument?” 

“Argument ?” 

“Yes, reason for it,” said he. I studied a 
moment. I knew my original reason for 
having it, but I spurned the idea of admitting 
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my shortness of ready cash. In fact, I was 
aware that my particular gun had proven it- 
self a thundering good shooter and away back 
in my mind’s eye I saw myself “wiping the 
Colonel’s eye” with it on an old mallard 
drake after he had let loose two loads from 
a two hundred dollar ——. 

“Well,” I remarked, “because it shoots.” 

The Colonel snorted. 

“If I was afraid to back up my gun I’d 
say so. Now, see here—I know that gun 
you've got and if I was its owner I'd be tout- 
ing it from daylight to dark. Why, boy, 
you can’t fool me—I recognize killing quali- 
ties whenever I see them. But, Maje—” 
Here he paused ominously and during the 
suspense Maria entered with a gun in each 
hand. She leaned them very cautiously 
against the wall. 


“But there’s one thing I don’t fancy about . 


the ——, a mere matter of taste, however, 
and it may be an excusable whim of mine. I 
mean that heavy breech. Does it seem neces- 
sary to have so much metal in front of your 
face? It’s like looking down a valley and 
it makes the barrels appear sway-backed— 
you've noticed it?” 

“Yes, but when you use this nitro—” 

“Get out! You use the standard loads put 
out by the makers and the ordinary breech is 
going to stand it. If not, let ’er bust. There 
are only a few fellows loading nitro powder 
cartridges by hand these days, and ninety per 
cent of them couldn’t tell the difference be- 
tween dense and bulk. You know as well as 
I do that nitro powder works well under cer- 
tain well-known conditions. Adhere to those 
conditions and you are all right; make a mis- 
take and your choke-bore will become a bell- 
muzzle or the doctor takes a row of stitches 
in your scalp. Let somebody who knows bet- 
ter do the handling of the powder.” 

“Now, that ——, you know and I admit 
that it is a strong shooter, a good wearer, 
never misses fire, and has a good ejector and 
comes low in price. I think my argument 
vindicates you fully, Maje, and I confess that 
I am feeling one of my oldtime hankerings 
for one of their light, small bore guns.” 

“I tell you it’s a matter of congratulation 
nowadays to be able to take your pick from 
the superb handiwork of the up-to-date gun- 
makers. Why—the hang, weight and finish 


of the present output would make the eyes 
of a stone image sparkle. A while back, when 
I was friskier than I am now, I was so im- 
pressed with this state of affairs that I 
scratched off a few lines regarding it. It’s 
around here somewhere and if you're a good 
Greek scholar you can get the drift of it.” 


The Colonel was meantime digging furi- 
ously at a desk-drawer and presently brought 
out a few sheets of foolscap paper, carefully 
folded and tied. 

“There it is,” said he, with a deep sigh of 
relief, “you can work away at it while I clean 
up these guns.” 

“Mr. Manners!” It was the girl. 

“Yes!” The Colonel leaned the gun against 
the wall again and left the room. A moment 
later I heard his hearty laugh echoing down 
the hall and I knew that some congenial 
spirit was touching his hair-trigger risibles. 
Then I unfolded the paper and bent my eyes 
to the Colonel’s effusion. It had a title once 
but he had evidently thought better of it, for 
it was thoroughly crossed out. Settling back 
comfortably in my chair, I read the fol- 
lowing: 

“*Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride.’ In 
the days of the deadly matchlock and kindred 
infernal contrivances, good old Izaak Walton 
voiced his feelings in the above words. Small 
wonder that gentle spirit preferred the less 
sanguine pursuit of his favorite trout to the 
fateful chase of game requiring the use of 
the deadly sporting tools of his time. 

“Yet sporting blood ran swift in Izaak’s 
veins and he has come down to us as the most 
patient, scientific and indefatigable of fisher- 
men. Skilled flymaker that he was, one must 
smile with pleasurable surmisings to think of 
confronting him with the present crop of fish- 
taking machinery. What comparison could 
there be between his crude inventions and the 
polished and accurate contrivances on sale 
today? None whatever. They served his 
purpose and passed on. Today we have the 
new. The fisherman now can take his choice 
from a dozen reliable baits and hooks—all 
cunningly contrived to lure the wary denizen 
of the stream with the greatest percentage of 
success. 

“One can imagine the face of the redoubt- 
able Izaak upon seeing one of the later inven- 
tions in actual operation. What would he 
have said to a steel rod, an automatic reel, 
carrying a ‘wooden minnow,’ or a_ rubber 
frog? He would have had sufficient excuse 
for speechlessness. And the climax would 
ensue upon being introduced to the up-to- 
date live minnow pails and baskets, creels, 
skinning knives, even-spooling reels and split- 
cane rods. He would have renamed his book 
‘The Incomplete Angler,’ and promptly writ- 
ten another. 

“Likewise all along the line of sport. Sport 
of today is only comparable to its compatriot 
of former times by the zeal with which it is 
followed. New and unique inventions con- 
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cocted by the genius of thinking sportsmen 
inspired by the twentieth century competitive 
spirit have altered the very face of things. 
The man who once stalked the wily denizen 
of the forest with the questionable appli- 
ance of Puritan days, now, in a painful 
stretch of the imagination, goes forth with 
the glistening model of mechanical skill that 
has superseded his archaic blunderbuss. 

“No longer he plods through slush, snow 
and swollen creeks in deer-skin moccasins— 
the hip boot and wading pants have obviated 
the discomfort incident to such performances. 
No more he sleeps on the damp ground, often 
frozen, a prey to rheumatism, restlessness and 
a thousand ills, for the modern “blow-bed” 
has solved that problem and you rest on air. 
The oldtime broad-axe that took two ordina- 
ry men to hold it still has been replaced by 
the more timely folding axe. 

“Prehistoric paraphernalia nowadays has 
descended to the boys, who, in their turn 
will discard them like hot bricks the moment 
their financial condition warrants the purchase 
of the later results of sporting invention that 
gleam from the shop windows. A man of 
this day would rather go to jail than be 
caught red-handed operating an old double- 
barrelled, front-end-loading gaspipe when he 
knows he is endangering life and property 
by so doing. 

“The strong—almost irresistible temptation 
to look down the erstwhile muzzle-loader 
to determine whether it was loaded or not, 
was not the least of its reprehensible failings. 
The habit begat carelessness and that grad- 
ually grew into death and _ buryings. 

“The sportsman no longer goes into the 
cross-roads store and buys a peck of black 
powder, a sack of shot, secures an armful of 
newspapers and a sandpapered broomhandle 
to ram them in with and proceeds on his way. 
He is surrounded by too great a variety of 
meritorious apparatus covering all known 
fields of hunting needs to admit of it. He 
has his choice of a hundred styles of boats, 
half as many guns and an unending vista of 
ammunition. He picks his own particular 
brand of powder from a dozen claimants to 
the qualities of success and buys his specially- 
loaded ammunition by the case ready to slip 
into his new breech-loading, hammerless, sin- 
gle trigger, ejecting, self-indicating gun. 

“Today the progressive hunter adapts his 
weapon and load to his game. No longer the 
old smoothbore flings a slug the size of a 
beer cork, alike at grizzly bear and cotton- 
tail. No more the bell-mouthed blunderbuss 
is brought to bear upon the bronze-breasted 
turkey and the tomtit at one breath—while 


the gun in turns wreaks its vengeance alike 
upon the eyebrows of the just and the unjust. 

“The ways of sport have changed. From 
a necessity it has become a pastime or an 
art. Men hunt not alone for meat, but for 
the more serviceable salon picture, rug, teeth 
or toenail bracelet, antlered head and the 
like. The luxury of sport has crowded the 
subsistence element into the dim and hazy 
background from which it will never emerge. 

“Nature, apt student, follows as best she 
may the plans of her precocious children, 
though with but small success to date. Num- 
berless and deadly are the improvements foist- 
ed upon her by the cunning brains of the 
mighty ‘Nimrods and she has already ac- 
knowledged her inability to perpetuate the 
larger game animals at the present rate of 
depletion. The prairie hen, once notoriously 
confiding, is now the wariest of birds. The 
goose, belieing its name, has acquired a wis- 
dom unseemly, while the noble canvasback 
has learned to put spurs to his flight at the 
tiniest cause. 

“The deer knows the scent and sound of 
human kind and leaps to its shaded retreat 
like the startled hare at the first whiff of 
suspicion. Heavier game frequent the deep- 
est fastnesses, the loftiest crags or the most 
impenetrable morasses—all fear the new-cen- 
tury being with his inexplicable death-dealing 
tools. 

“On the other hand—” 

That was the end of it. The Colonel had 
evidently broken off short at this point and 
neglected to apply himseW to it later on. I 
re-arranged the pages and placed them on 
his desk just as his heavy step came down 
the hall. A moment more and he entered, 
very red in the face and breathing heavily. 

“Great Snakes!” he remarked, “I’ve been 
over this house from stem to gudgeon on the 
trail of my hip boots. Bill Jenks had ’em last 
time I recall anything about them and I 
presume he failed to connect on the bringing 
back act. I wouldn’t lose those boots for 
twice the price I paid—they’re , you know 
the make.” 

As I had a pair of the same brand myself | 
didn’t blame the Colonel for his worry. 

“Well, let’s see,” he resumed, after mop- 
ping his brow thoughtfully, “Where was I? 
Oh, yes—how’d you like that article, Maje? 
Kind of thought I was spreading myself, 
didn’t you, eh? Well, I was. Come here!” 

He picked up a gun, ran the rag over it 
swiftly, opened it, peered down the barrels, 
snorted and reached for a cleaning rod. 

“Good many cleaners on the market that 
can be beat by elbow grease and soda water,” 
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said the Colonel, as he juggled a half dozen 
rods in his lap. “Then again there’s some 
good ones. I’ve tried a lot. This one that 


looks like a goose call, is an ——; don’t use 
it unless your gun is very dirty; it’s a sort 
of miniature snow-plough. This —— is in 


a class by itself, but it’s nip and tuck ’twixt 
it and this improved. Both dig in fine 
and when chased up by the flannel give results 
good enough to swear by. But no cleaner and 
no oil, however good, is automatic—you’ve 
got to help them out. If you intend the barrels 
of your gun to retain their original lustre you 
must clean, clean again and then clean some 
more. A dry clean gun needs but little oil— 
but the Standard Oil Company can’t keep 
rust from a gun if the burnt powder, ashes 
and moisture are not properly eliminated. 

“Now, as to cleaning-rods for your rifles 
—did you ever see a fellow chucking an iron 
wire into a sensitive rifle barrel? It makes 
me want to beat him over the head. If his 
rifle shoots high or low or sidewise there- 
after he hauls the makers over the sultry 
grate, never dreaming that the accuracy of 
his weapon was ruined the moment he insert- 
ed that wire. Use wood, Maje. This gun,” 
continued the Colonel, rubbing _ briskly 
at the barrels with a piece of flannel cloth, 
“happens to be my pet. It is made by 
a company whose reputation for integrity 
and stability is second to none. The work- 
men who produce this article are skilled 
far beyond the ordinary and when a 
gun comes from their hands it is a neat, trim, 
beautiful and serviceable affair from butt to 
muzzle. It is made entirely by American 
machines and American mechanics. Its 
points of excellence have been established 
and proven by years of service under all 
sorts of conditions. 

“They do not shoot loose—the gun has a 
bevelled bolt that automatically compensates 
the wear and the company guarantees it to 
get tighter the longer it is used; isn’t that 
«queer, Maje? The locks are simple in design, 
iow in pieces and strong. A green hand is 











capable of disembowelling the works and ad- 
justing them again. 

“My gun has the fore-end ejector and in 
connection with that it forces the shells a 
slight distance from the breech before eject- 
ing, in that manner effectually preventing any 
liability of their sticking in the chambers.” 

“Rather tall argument,” I ventured, as I 
glanced at my watch. 

“Yes, and broad-shouldered, too,” he added. 
The Colonel slipped the gun into its chuck 
in the cabinet and turned to see what the 
girl wanted—she had just stepped into the 
room. 

“It’s Si Williams, sir—he’s wanting to 
borrow a gun, sir,” she said. 

“Eh? Not by a—er—(as Mr. Williams’ 
grinning features appeared over the girl’s 
shoulder)—why, come right in, Si. Wanted 
a gun, did you? Well, I guess I can fix 
you out—here, how’d that old do?” 

The visitor’s eyes sparkled as he inspected 
the prize. 

“And say,” added the Colonel, “if you want 
a dog or a rig—” 

Williams shoved up both hands. 

“Don’t joke, Colonel. You know I’m not 
used to shooting over these cheap dogs,” he 
said. 

“What? Eh?” roared the Colonel, his eye- 
brows bristling. 

“That’s where you laugh, Colonel,” said 
Williams, as he edged away, gun in hand. 

After we had watched him disappear down 
the alley, head up and chin climbing the air, 
the Colonel turned to me and said: 

“T say.” 

“Yes?” said I, expectantly, I fear. 

“Let’s try those new ducks—what d’ye 
say?” 

I presume I smiled. At any rate the Col- 
onel jumped to his feet and began a hasty 
search for his hat. Ten minutes later we had 
old Bill pounding the road toward Tubb’s 
slough, while the smoke from two more 
long cigars drifted behind us and I rumi- 
nated on our recent talk. 
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A COON HUNT WITH UNCLE BILLY 


BY D. BERT PEARSALL 


667 SE gwin’ to tell ye boss, dem coons 
sartainly am good dis time uv de 
year. Now I’se goin’ out dis eben’, an’ 

ef yese wants to go ‘long, why I’se glad to 

hab ye. See dem ole houn’s ob mine? Dey 
am good uns. Springer dar, hab killed more 
coons dan any oder dorg aroun’ heah, an’ 

Ginger he am a mos’ pow’ful fighter, w’en 

he gits hol’ dat coon meat. Der’s gwin to 

be a mos’ orful big moon dis night an’ dem 
coons will jes’ be runnin’ all ober de kortf 
fiel’s. So you’uns jes come heah at nine 

‘clock an’ we’se gwin to hab roas’ coon fer 

our dinner t’morrow.” 

“All right, Uncle Billy, we shall be on deck 
at nine o’clock or thereabouts. You have 
everything in readiness.” Thus it was ar- 
ranged that we should take a coon hunt that 
evening with Uncle Billy, a veteran negro, 
who, tradition had it, fled from the south 
when a lad and settled in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania; always a haven for persecuted ne- 
groes. For years he had hunted coon, ground 
hog and opossum in this neighborhood, very 
seldom coming home without a kill. His 
dogs, the breeding of which was doubtful, 
were considered game, if Uncle Billy was 
there to manage them. 

At the appointed hour, we met Billy trudg- 
ing along with Tige, Ginger and Springer, 
tugging at their leashes and almost dragging 
the poor old fellow, who kept up a running 
fire of words, one minute cajoling them, the 
next threatening some terrible punishment. 

“Even’ boss, we’se gwin’ to hab a fine night. 
See that ole moon shinnin tru’ dem trees? 
Dem ole coons will be habin’ a circus dis 
night fer dey do sartainly lub dat moonlight. 
We'se goin’ up ober dat hill furst,—Git down 
Ginger, git down I tell ye, ye am de all- 
firedest critter I eber see, I’se gwin to tak yer 
rite hom ef ye don’t be kirful,—Well as I wuz 
sayin’, boss, rite ober dat hill dar, am a larg’ 
korn fiel’, dat am de mos’ outragenus place fer 
coons der eber wuz. I spec’ we’se jes better 
start dese houn’s in dat korn fiel’, den jes ye 
lis’en to Springer’s mouf. Him an’ Ginger 


am a whole band at a circus, an’ dem mars- 
ter coons jes shibber w’en dey hear ’im let 
go. Dat am de truf, boss, I swar it am.” 
By this time we had reached the corn- 
field, on the far side of which was a dense 


forest. Billy turned the dogs loose, and with 
a bound they cleared the fence and started 
down through the corn. The old negro was 
all attention. He stood craning his neck, 
listening for a sound from the hounds. He 
had not long to wait, for soon one of the 
dogs gave tongue. “Dat’s ole Springer, | 
knows dat mouf uv his’n ebery time. I kin 
smell dat coon a-cookin’ w’en dat dorg 
speaks,” and Uncle Billy began getting over 
the fence and into the field, while we brought 
up the rear, scarcely able to keep pace with 
him, for he appeared to have grown twenty 
years younger all at once. Every few min- 
utes he would emit a yell and say, “Is’e gwin 
to eat dat coon, I swar I is. He am jes 
runnin’ aroun’ dis fiel’ an’ makin’ fer dat 
timber.” 

We were now well up in the field among 
the corn and Tige and Ginger were following 
up Springer’s loud “How-oo, How-oo” with 
a mellow “Yow-hunk, Yow-hunk, Yow-hu- 
unk,” which music was dearer to the old 
darkey than that of twenty bands. In fact it 
appeared to put new life into us all. There 
we were tearing through the dew-covered 
corn like so many savages; one minute we 
were down, the next racing away in the di- 
rection of the dogs. 

Suddenly they ceased tonguing and we 
waited probably five minutes, when all at 
once the stillness was broken by a great hul- 
labaloo about two hundred yards away in 
the direction of the woods. Away we went 
with Uncle Billy in the lead, yelling, “Dey 
hab ’im, dey hab ’im treed, an’ it sho’ am a 
big un or dem dorgs wouldn’t yell lak dat,” 
and puffing like a fire engine he cleared the 
fence as nimbly as any of us, reaching the 
dogs ere we did. 

There they were, racing around a large 
pine and trying to jump up into its branches. 
Billy was so excited he couldn’t stand still, 
but just tore around the tree peering up into 
it, and making almost as much noise as the 
hounds. 

“Now, Uncle Billy, what is to be done 
next, we have no ax, and I don’t doubt but 
what there is a coon in that tree.” 

“Doubt, h’m, does ye tak dis nigger fer a 
fool? Dem dorgs neber make no ’stakes. Sho’ 
der am a coon in dat tree. Lordy, Ginger, 
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Springer, wat ye tink uv dat? S’pose ye 
don’t know der am a coon. Bles’ yer heart, 
I’se jest gwin to swar 24 
“Now, Uncle, I did not mean to insinuate 
that there was not a coon in that tree, nor 
doubt the ability of your dogs. So come now, 
let’s get to work and see what can be done 
without an ax.” The old negro thought I 
had been questioning the judgment of his 
hounds and was ready to march off home. 
“Som’un mus’ clim dat tree an’ shook ’im 
out, den ye will see de all firedest scrap dat 
eber was seed. Fu’st ye mus’ light dat lante’n 
an’ flash ’im, den w’en ye see his eyes shinin’, 
up dat tree ye goes an’ shook ’im down.” 
After several attempts, the rays from the 
lantern struck the coon, lying flat on a limb 
and peering down at us. His eyes looked 
like two balls of sputtering fire, while his 
whole aspect was one of fight. Chick removed 
his shoes and was up the tree in a jiffy. 
Seizing the limb, he gave it several hard 
shakes till the coon lost his balance and fell 
with a thud right among the dogs. ‘No 
sooner had he landed than they were on him, 
and then we beheld a glorious spectacle. 
Imagine yourself, at midnight, in the heart 
of a dense wood lit only by a lantern and 
what moonbeams struggled through the fol- 
iage, before you three dogs and a coon, the 
latter fighting for life and liberty, while danc- 
ing around the combatants is an old negro, 
simply gone wild with excitement and glee. 
The barking of the dogs mingled with the 
snarls of the coon and Billy’s cries of delight 
and encouragement made one shiver and feel 
queer. One minute he was yelling—‘Eat 
‘em up Ginger, Springer bles’ yer ole heart, 
go at ’im. Show dese mens dat ye am game 
an’ de bes’ dorgs in the lan’. Oh mah soul, 
did ye see dat? Chaw ’im up, Ginger, go at 
"im. It sho’ am de bestes’ fight I eber did 


see.” The next it was “Oh Lordy, but dat 
I’se going’ to hab dat 


coon meat am good. 


coon fo’ supper, Inky, yo’ mus’ do it up 
brown. Yaw, but dat am a fight; tear im up 
Ginger. ole boy,” and so on, till the end of the 
fight. The coon put up a gallant fight, but 
the dogs were too much for him, and when 
we pulled them back Billy ended its spark 
of life with his knife. 

Gathering up our kill we went over to an- 
other wood and turned the hounds loose 
again, but they found nothing, so we turned 
our footsteps homeward. We had gone but 
a few hundred yards, when the dogs, who 
were trotting ahead by a rail fence, gave 
tongue and started across the field, where 
they caught something and were, as it ap- 
peared in the moonlight, fighting for dear 
life. Buck and Uncle Billy chased after 
them, yelling for us to come on, as they had 
a coon. We rushed over but ere we reached 
the dogs, Buck and Billy were making tracks 
in the opposite direction and yelling for us 
to stop. Just then an odor not at all pleas- 
ant to the sense of smell was whisked in our 
direction. It was not a coon, but a skunk, 
that Uncle Billy’s “make-no-m’stake houn’s,” 
had stirred up, and Billy had got in a little 
too close proximity. 

I fear we made life miserable for the poor 
old darky, going home, about his “skunk” 
dogs, for he was the most forlorn looking 
negro you ever saw. Only once did he rally 
and that was when I offered to send him a 
good dog. 

“Boss,” he replied; “dem houn’s may hab 
made a m’stake, but all de oder dorgs in de 
lan’ couldn’t take der place. I spec’ as how 
dey wuz pow’ful mad w’en I tuk dem away 
frum dis yer coon, fer dey neber wants to 
stop fightin’ w’en der coon kin fight back. 
I’se hunted wid dem houn’s eber since dey 
wuz born an’ I lub dem. Ef dey killed ebery 
skunk in dese hills, I wouldn’t hab any oder 
houn’s in der stead, fer dey lak der ole 
master.” 














RABBIT SHOOTING ON LONG ISLAND 


BY W. QUACKENBUSH 


[' was nearly December and business for 
the year had just about drawn to a close. 

I was sitting at my desk with nothing in 
particular to do when my telephone rang. On 
answering it I found an old chum at the 
other end of the line. He had planned a lit- 
tle duck shooting trip on Great South Bay, 
intending to start that afternoon, and had 
called me up to see if I would make one of 
the party. There has never yet been a time 
when I needed much urging to make an exs 
cursion with the gun, consequently I was 
quick to accept the invitation. 

The party of four was to be made up of 
two I had never met, and ourselves, and it 
was arranged that we should meet at the 
Long Island R. R. depot. 

As it was then not quite noon, I had plenty 
of time to finish up work at the office, provide 
myself with the necessary ammunition, and 
go home to acquaint my family with the fact 
that I expected to be away over night, and 
get together my shooting outfit. 

I had not been in the house more than half 
an hour, when a ring at the bell was followed 
by the announcement that a messenger boy 
had arrived with a message. I hastily opened 
the envelope to find that my chum who had 
telephoned me in the morning, had been 
taken suddenly ill, and would be unable to 
make the trip. Therefore, it, of necessity 
must be postponed indefinitely; however, the 
fact of getting out my “shooting iron” and 
looking over the rest of my outfit, had started 
the fever within me, and I made up my mind 
that shooting I would go, if entirely on my 
own hook. 

I did not care to go on a duck shooting trip 
alone, and while turning over in my mind 
just what was best to do, I happened to re- 
call an invitation I had received earlier in 
the year from a friend on Long Island to 
come and try his brace of rabbit hounds. This 
invitation was one of the elastic kind, as he 
said “Come down any old time you feel like 
it,” therefore I decided to avail myself of 
the opportunity. 

Making some slight change in my outfit 
and substituting some shells with lighter 
charge, and smaller shot than I intended to 
use for the duck shooting trip, I started for 
the depot, on arriving at which I immediately 


wired my intended host of my approach, and 
caught the 6.30 train. It was not a long ride, 
and was made much shorter by anticipation of 
the possibilities of a day's sport with the 
fleet-footed “cotton tail.” 

On the arrival of the train at the little sta- 
tion I was met by my host, who drove me to 
his home in short order, the while telling 
me what a good pair of hounds his had de- 
veloped into, and assuring me of some sport 
on the morrow. I never cared very much for 
rabbit shooting, but a day once in a while 
by way of a change, has its attractions, and 
nowhere within easy reach are they more 
plentiful than on Long Island. 

After breakfast the next morning the 
hounds were brought out for my inspection, 
and they certainly did appear to be all that 
their owner claimed for them. 

Our party consisted of my friend, his broth- 
er and myself, and we were soon ready to 
start, the dogs, if anything, being more eager 
than we. It had been suggested that we start 
in on a good sized patch of sprout that lay 
about a mile distant, which we reached in a 
short while. The morning was crisp, and the 
ground hard, with just enough of the previ- 
ous snow fall left to hold a good scent, after 
the sun melted it a bit. 

On reaching this bit of ground, Bob, that 
was my host’s son, took the dogs into the 
brush, a few yards, and almost before we 
knew it, had started a rabbit which scurried 
away as fast his legs could carry him. We 
wait for the dogs to bring him around where 
some of us could get a shot, but their yelp- 
ing grew fainter until it almost entirely died 
away. I ventured the comment that perhaps 
they had lost him, which unfortunate remark 
was immediately pooh-poohed by their own- 
er, and at that moment as if to justify his 
confidence, and put me to shame, the keen air 
brought to our ears the sound of their voices. 
Nearer and nearer they came, until we knew 
that any moment bre’r rabbit might dash 
across the open space in which we stood. 

Suddenly right behind me out jumped the 
game, but the instant it saw us it scuttled 
around me and passed my friend. I could 
not shoot without some danger, so I left the 
shot to him with good results, for just as the 
rabbit had about covered the clearing, and 
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was again about to enter the brush, he was 
stopped by my friend’s gun. He was a good 
big one, and had run long and well, but he 
had run his last race. 

We had not gone more than one hundred 
yards further, when the beagles started anoth- 
er rabbit, which came back in short order, 
and I bagged him. From this on it seemed 
somewhat of a continuous performance. We 
started one after another until we had killed 
eleven out of twelve that were put up. 

The eleventh one caused us some great fun. 
He came out of the brush about midway be- 
tween two of us where we stood on an 
old wood road that crossed the brush patch. 
We were about seventy-five yards apart, and 
when Mr. Cotton-tail made his appearance, I 
was afraid to shoot lest I injure my friend. 
He, however, did not seem so much con- 
cerned about me, and let drive, but missed. 
The rabbit turning sharply came directly at 
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me, I then felt that I might as well shoot, 
and did, but undershot the mark, with the re- 
sult that the rabbit came on faster than be- 
fore being so scared, I imagine, that he did 
not see me at all. My next barrel crippled 
him, but he kept on coming. With nothing 
left to shoot and the rabbit within three feet 
of me I resorted to Nature’s weapons. Draw- 
ing back my foot, I swung it forward just as 
the rabbit got to me, with the result that he 
went about six feet in the air, landing on 
the ground in a heap. This afforded my 
friends much amusement, but nearly caused 
me a sprained ankle, though I could not re- 
sist the temptation. 

As we now had all the rabbits we thought 
we needed, and it being nearly dinner time, 
we started for home. Two things had been 
demonstrated; one that my friend had a pair 
of good hounds, and the other that Long 
Island was a great place to go rabbit shooting. 


MY LAST WILD PIGEON SHOOTING—A MEMORY 


BY COL. BEN MILES 


HE middle of December, 1881, found 
me building a line of fence on my farm 
in Haywood County, Tenn. It was one 

of those bleak, dreary days, half cold, driz- 
zly, ugly, nasty. Sighting down the line of 
“worm” in order to straighten any “corner” 
that my negro assistants may have crooked, 
I heard a “swish”’—the sound of wings in 
air and looked up to see that to which I had 
been a stranger for some years—a flock of 
perhaps five hundred pigeons passing high 
overhead. A larger flock than I had seen in 
several years, though occasionally in my 
woods rambling in search of game, a small 
flock was sighted and some had found a rest- 
ing place in my game bag. 

A shower coming up, my waterproof coat 
was drawn on, and mounting I sought shelter 
under a spreading tree, forcing the horse 
close to the lee side of the pin oak, for such 
the tree was, and full of acorns—a favorite 
food of all wild fowls. A roar as of running 
waters, and every limb on the oak and also 
the ground around for a hundred yards was 
covered with birds, perfectly regardless of 
my presence and all enjoying their favorite 
food. No such experience had been mine 
before, and for an hour I crouched close to 
the tree and looked and thought—knowing 
then that in my day the noble bird was doom- 


ed and its extinction certain, though little 
dreaming the time so near at hand. To this 
day, looking back in sorrow to what was and 
is, I thank my Maker for the experience. 

My meditation over, I rode through a slash 
of post and pin oak to the house, some mile 
away, and in all my life I never saw so many 
birds at once as were there. At night I went 
back, thinking they might roost at that point, 
but there was no sound or sign that ever that 
host had been. That night taking down my 
Joe Manton .28.16.7—(sakes, what a gun that 
was!)—I oiled and fixed her for the mor- 
row’s fray. Two flasks of powder, twelve 
pounds of shot, a bag of wads swung over my 
shoulder, two hundred and fifty Ely caps in 
the right vest pocket, and a two bushel sack 
tied on my saddle, was the outfit and ammu- 
nition which daylight next morning found 
me with, at the aforementioned slash. 

In ten minutes from the time I alighted 
swish! swi-roar-r-r-r—and there the myriad 
was around, above, beneath me. Selecting a 
point equidistant between two heavily fruited 
pin oak trees I fired one barrel at a limb 
which was covered with birds, firing the sec- 
ond barrel as they flew; result nine birds 
retrieved for the two barrels. 

Some forty shots followed with the result 
that the sack was nearly half full of birds. 
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Satiated with butchery—not sport—myself 
and dog searched all places that might con- 
ceal a wounded bird, secured the same, 
crushed its head and added to the bag. Two 
hours after leaving the house I was back, 
not buoyant and elated, but feeling mean and 
depressed, as though crime had been com- 
mitted. 

Meanwhile the myriad flock remained in 
West Tennessee for two weeks; blacks and 
whites alike ceased work and killed with every 
small arm that could burn powder. Thou- 


sands were left in canes and thickets, the 
woods were full of feathers and in the trees, 
the wounded were to be seen making a feeble 
fight for life weeks after survivors had left. 
Next year I read that the pigeons had nested 
in Michigan, the area covered being about 
one-twentieth of that of the previous year. 
Since that flight and year I cannot positively 
say that I have seen six wild pigeons. 
“Did I continue in the slaughter?” No! 
sackcloth and ashes were mine and my gun 
rested on its rack till wild turkey season. 


CATCHING A TARTAR 


A WILY BEAR AT LAST OUTWITTED 


BY A. T. BICKFORD 


DR several seasons the Coldstream Ranch 
had been afflicted by a predatory bear, 
which would descend into the valley 

from the mountains and follow the creek un- 
til it reached the hog pen. 

It might be supposed that such a stupid 
and clumsy animal as a bear seems to be, 
would be an easy one to catch, but after read- 
ing this narrative, it will be admitted that 
appearances are deceptive, and that bear- 
catching is a very uncertain occupation. 

The first attempt to capture the bear con- 
sisted of a steel trap set in the door of an 
old log cabin, wherein was confined a pig, 
just out of reach of the bear unless he crossed 
the trap. 

As the bear had been lately in that vicinity, 
all hands expected to get him that night with- 
out fail, but when we had almost forgotten 
about the trap, and were turning into our 
bunks, an unearthly squeaking was heard, 
apparently proceeding from the hog pen. In 
an instant all hands were on the jump, and 
rushing out with pitchforks, axes and guns to 
exterminate the bear. On investigation it 
was discovered that a pig, intent on visiting 
his brother inside the hut, had got into the 
trap, hence the disturbance. 

Some few nights after there was another 
“ruction” in the hog pen, but the men could 
not be fooled again, so they did not turn out 
for battle. In the morning it was found that 
another hog had been abducted through the 
window of the pen, and partially devoured. 
The next attempt to catch the bear was in the 
shape of a noose of heavy wire on a spring 


pole, set in the path which the bear was sup- 
posed to follow. This nearly brought things 
to a crisis, for the bear accommodatingly got 
into the noose, but when the pole flew up and 
lifted him off his front feet, the surprised 
bear was able to waltz around on his hind 
feet, which kinked the wire and caused it to 
break, letting the robber free again. 

Encouraged by this partial success, our 
trappers again tried their skill. Three dead- 
falls were arranged along the creek side, and 
baited with pork. One of these had a fall 
at each end, and a pen for a pig in the center. 
This engine of destruction nearly fixed Mr. 
Bear, who tripped the trap and got the log 
on his shoulders, but his great strength en- 
abled him to break out. The fall log should 
catch a bear across the loins. Some time 
elapsed before the bear again made his pres- 
ence felt, but the flavor of the Coldstream 
pork must still have been in his recollections, 
for he again gave signs of his presence. 

About this time there came to the ranch an 
expert Yankee bear trapper, accompanied by 
his faithful hound. He would “Show them 
how to catch bear,” and the manager, anxious 
to put an end to this costly slaughter, pro- 
vided bait and assistance, and all felt that the 
bear’s doom was sealed. 

A few nights after, the peace was disturbed 
by unearthly sounds proceeding from the 
direction of the bear trap. All made for the 
scene, headed by the trapper, who was the 
first to discover his hound literally in the 
jaws of death. The trapper left, a “sadder 
and wiser man” the morrow’s morn. Some 
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time afterward another trapper appeared, who 
was just as confident of success as the for- 
mer, and set a steel trap in a cow-path along 
the creekside, wherewith he caught a fine fat 
heifer, who was going to water and had thus 
pandered to the trapper’s skill. 

After these failures, stock in trappers fell 
below par, and the “Hog boss,” as he was 
popularly called, essayed to try his skill. His 
idea was to fix a hog in a box, and station 
one of his assistants on a stack of pea straw, 
with a rifle, to watch developments, and to 
assault the bear if opportunity offered. 

When night arrived the sentry took up his 
post on the straw pile, and it was not long 
before the bear appeared, but the sentry 
seemed to forget he was there to shoot, and 
when the bear began to take charge of the 
pig, the man bolted for the house, thinking 
probably the bear could do without him. 

Our warrior naturally was considerably 
chaffed about the part he had played in the 
affair, and wanted to get another chance. So 
again a hog was boxed up, and two traps set 
on each side to assist matters. Sure enough, 
the bear again appeared, and our hero of the 
straw stack began to cast longing eyes 
towards the house, as it was one thing to talk 
about a bear in day time and another to be 
alone with him at night. 

Finally, when the pig began to squeal, our 


hero slid off on the far side of the stack and 
made for the house as fast as his legs could 
carry him, while the bear set off both traps 
and made off with the pig, as before. 

For some time nothing was done towards 





THE “DEADFALL” OUT OF WHICH THE BEAR ES- 
CAPED 


trapping this “uncanny monster,” but finally 
an old Scotchman who “ken’d a thing or twa,” 
outwitted the bear by a cunningly set steel 
trap which proved one too many for him, and 
he paid the penalty of his misdeeds with his 
life. 
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BY ALVAH D. JAMES 


LEADER OF THE EXPEDITION 


Part I—New York To Lima, Peru 

ANDIDLY it has been so long since I 

attempted to write a story of travel, and 

of late so many incidents have been 
crowded into my life to disturb the serenity 
of my mind, that now, as I sit at a little table, 
in the little parlor of my little suite in a 
strange Peruvian hotel, with a cup of black 
coffee on my left, 
and my log-book 
on my right, I 
feel something of 
the awe of the 
child writing to 
a very exacting 
aunt. 

It is hard for 
me to begin this 
tale, because the 
beginning is so 
vague. I can ac- 
ually trace this 
now tangible and 
somewhat pre- 
tentious expedi- 
tion back to a 
thought germ. A 
year ago it was 
nothing more or 
less. One day I 
opened an atlas 
at a map of South 
America, and 
there before me, 











appearing larger, blacker, greater than it had 
ever appeared before, was the Amazon River, 
sweeping from the western fringe of Peru 
right through that homely, yellow country 
where the coffee grows, and out into the sea; 
entering the ocean, as I have read, with such 
voluminous velocity as to carry its waters one 
hundred and fifty miles from the land. There 
it was, and as I gazed half idly at the display 
of the blue and the black and the yellow inks, 
I thought what a great trip that would be to 
start from Lima, cross the Andes, and de- 
scend this great river. 

And, sure enough, a year later, here I am 
at Lima. 

Yesterday—it must have been about three 
o'clock in the afternoon—I picked up a pair 
of marine glasses and, walking out on the 
forward saloon dack of the ship Me.zico, 
leveled them at a little hamlet that I saw 
tucked away among the barren hills of the 
Peruvian coast. “And that is Ancon, at last,” 
I said to the chief officer. “That is Ancon, 
sure enough,” he replied. Two hours later 
we left the ship and were rowed ashore, and 
after about an hour’s railroad travel we 
stepped from the train onto a platform. 
“Lima,” shouted the guard. After hesitating 
a moment and blinking at the glaring electric 
lights, I stumbled up a flight of stairs. At 
the top I came upon a white stuccoed wall, 
reflecting other electric lights, and, shading 
ny eyes with my hand, I glanced down the 
Yong street. There were odd-looking houses 
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everywhere; there were strange-looking peo- 
ple, men and women; and I saw many soldiers 
in strange costumes. It was Lima, indeed. 

And now I shall proceed to trace in more 
detail what I am pleased to term the evolution 
of this Amazon River idea, from my mere 
gaze on a South American map to an 
equipped expedition in Lima, ready to start 
to the east. 

You are doubtless well aware that if you 
would convince others of the efficacy of a par- 
ticular plan you must first convince yourself 
of its potency. I looked well at that map of 
the Amazon Valley; I noted how sparsely the 
banks of the Amazon were settled, and I con- 
cluded that the country was wild and should 
contain much game, and the waters many 
fish. I took into consideration the fact that 
the Amazon is the greatest river in the world, 


and I knew that for this reason it is always ° 


interesting. The Amazon Valley is also the 
largest valley in the world, and, located as 
it is on both sides of the equator, with its 
tropical sun and its tropical life, including 
giant trees and climbers, and strange snakes 
and insects, I concluded that it would be an 
interesting place to visit. And commercially, 
too, the country is important. We know 
that Germany thinks so, and we know that 
England is sure of it; and we also know that 
while the flags of those two countries are 
more or less at home there, that the ensign of 
America is a stranger, though we are the 
country’s moral father, so we say. It can, 
therefore, be seen in advance by those who 
have eyes for such things that this wedge- 
shaped continent is sooner or later going to 
be an international problem. And as such, I 
reasoned, people should know something 
about it in advance. 

I really cannot recall the whole course of 
reasoning that I employed, but I concluded 
by promising myself that I would visit Peru 
and Brazil, and that shortly, and that I would 
start at Lima, cross the Andes, and enter the 
Amazon by way of its tributary sources flow- 
ing from the eastern foot of the mountains, 
and follow the great river down to the sea. 

So, having convinced myself that it was 
the thing to do, I went to New York, and 
found that Mr. Burkhard agreed with me. 
We therefore arranged that at the time of the 
beginning of the next dry season in the Ama- 
zon Valley, which was about the middle of 
last month (April), I was to start south with 
an expedition and execute my plan. 

I shall not dwell at any great length upon 
the stereotyped features of the organization 
of this expedition, because every man who 
goes into the woods knows what it is to get 
an equipment together, and it is more or less 
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the same for a greater trip as for a smaller 
one, except, of course, much more thought 
must be given to detail when a. person is 
going into an entirely new and unsettled 
country, where life itself may depend upon 
the proper outfit. I gave a great deal of 
thought to our protection from insects, 
snakes, mosquitoes, and the like, which are 
to be met with in such quantities in a tropical 
land; and that we might at least spend our 
nights in comfort, I had Messrs. Abercrombie 
& Fitch, of New York, the firm that outfitted 
us, make me what they call their insect proof 
tent. This is a tent made after the Baker 
pattern, with the ground cloth sewed in; and, 
in addition to the regular shelter flap, the ea- 
tire front of the tent is protected by bobbinet, 
in which is inserted a draw-string door, so 
that there is absolutely no opening for an in- 
sect to enter that is not small enough to go 
through the meshes of the material. The 
body of the tent is made of khaki, and it is 
ventilated by means of three windows, two 
in the sides and one in the rear, which are 
also well protected by both khaki and bob- 
binet. 

Concerning the firearms, it perplexed me 
no little to determine what rifle would be 
suitable both for use on small game, such as 
monkeys and birds, and also on caymans. On 
an expedition of this nature it is very desir- 
able that all rifles should be of one caliber, as 
it facilitates matters in every way. However, 
to shoot caymans and monkeys with the same 
caliber cartridge was more than could be 
reconciled, and the best that I could do was 
to select two Winchester 38-55’s, and one 
30-30. We also took three Winchester re- 
peating shotguns, and three Colt’s automatic 
pistols. 

There are two or three things out of the 
ordinary that we are carrying that might 
prove of interest to the reader. One of them 
is a King folding boat. The number of 
letters that I received from people advising 
me to pack my own canoes, was remarkable. 
One man would recommend one pattern, and 
a second would recommend another, but not 
one mentioned a sectional boat, and the idea 
of hauling an eighteen or twenty-foot solid 
boat over three hundred miles of mountain 
trails was so absurd as to be childish. And, 
strange to say, the majority of these letters 
came from persons themselves living near the 
mountains, most of them being Westerners. 
I anticipated no trouble with this little fold- 
ing boat. We had her afloat several times 
in the Pacific Ocean, which I shall tell you of 
when the time comes. 

More oddities for an expedition are two 
typewriters, which I have been severely ridi- 
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culed for taking, but which, I am sorry to 
say, I cannot dispense with to save my life. 
More standard articles of the outfit are three 
first-class cameras, the necessary scientific in- 
struments, an aluminum cooking outfit and 
an aluminum baker, the latter of which I con- 
sider perfection itself for camp cooking; a 
taxidermist’s outfit, and no end of odds and 
ends, such as medicines, head nets, pocket 
filters, a variety of fishing tackle, improved 
match cases, safety axes, goggles; and, in 
heavier goods, a stove, cots, sleeping bags, 
and lastly, but of great importance, a supply 
of condensed foods, including about seventy- 
five pounds of Peter’s chocolate. In all, we 
have fourteen hundred and fifty pounds of 
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As there were a great many interesting 
happenings that occurred between New York 
and Peru, I must hasten over the little inci- 
dents’that went to fill in the time before we 
left New York. The fact that we were going 
a-long way from home, and on a rather 
perilous expedition, gave the parting with our 
friends a touch of sadness, and I know that 
I shook hands with many a one who in his 
heart never expected to see me again. 

It has often occurred to me as being in- 
teresting, the little expressions and bits of 
advice that people give one under such cir- 
cumstances. Did you ever notice how differ- 
ently different people regard a good-bye? 
Some are jovial and some are sad, and 
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baggage, which I anticipate will require 
ten mules to transport over the mountains. 

Of the three comprising the party, Mr. 
Gustavus Henschen, the photographer, was 
born in New Jersey, and he thinks that the 
mosquito problem is the least inconvenience 
that we shall have to face; Mr. Robert B. 
Ewart, the taxidermist, comes from Pitts- 
burg, and I had the good fortune to be born 
in Virginia. It is a coincidence, that the 
naval officer, Lieutenant Herndon, whom the 
United States Government sent to explore 
the Amazon Valley in ’51, was also born in 
Virginia, and only a short distance from my 
home. In his book he continually refers to 
the Rappahannock River, on which stream 
I learned to paddle my first canoe, and he 
often speaks longingly of the comforts of his 
Virginia home. 


though one can nearly always determine how 
another regards him by the way he is re- 
ceived after an absence, from a parting, one 
never can. 

Of the good-byes that were said to me, be- 
sides those of my immediate relatives, two 
impressed me greatly. I stood in a doorway 
and shook hands with an old lady who has 
been a lifetime friend, and for whom I have 
the highest respect and regard. She seemed 
to take my going badly. “Good-bye, my boy,” 
she said; “God bless you!” She said that 
and no more; and whether it was the way she 
said it, whether it was the expression in her 
eyes, which were always particularly sad, or 
whether it was the fact that I did not expect 
to see her on my return, that impressed me 
so, I do not know; but I thought of the inci- 
dent for days and days. And it was a strange 
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coincidence that Mr. Anthony Fiala, the 
Arctic explorer, and I, should have left New 
York on the same day, one bound for the 
North Pole and the other for the Equator. 
Perhaps no two men ever shook hands and 
parted with more diverse destinations. 

The twenty-seventh of April, the date on 
which we were scheduled to sail, came at last. 
Unluckily for us it fell on Monday, the very 
worst day in the week on which to leave for 
a journey. And, as is always the case, the 
last moments were very busy ones. The ship 
was due to sail at noon, and it was not until 
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“What is this?” I inquired of Henschen, 
picking up a basket from the pile of state- 
room baggage. “Fruit,” he replied. “Who 
from?” I inquired. But there was silence. 

“What is this?” I said, picking up another, 
smaller, bundle. “Pound cake,” said Hen- 
schen. “Who from?” I inquired. But again 
there was silence. 

“And this third thing,” I said, “what is it?” 
At that Mr. Burkhard jumped to the front. 
“That, James,” said he, “is for use in case 
you get sick.” And to make sure that you 
may know what it was, my ever solicitous 
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within twenty minutes of the hour that I 
boarded a west-bound horse car for the 
North River dock. Walking onto the wharf 
at five minutes to twelve, I found Ewart and 
Henschen, and a company of friends and 
relatives of all three of us, collected round a 
heap of baggage that was just about to be 
weighed. 

“Everything here?” I inquired of Hen- 
schen, who was managing the luggage, “type- 
writers, boat, all the portmanteaux, boxes, 
and so on?” 

“All here, O. K.,” said Henschen. And 
seeing it all piled together for the first time it 
certainly did look a quantity of stuff. 


mother came up to my side, “Now promise 
you won't drink that unless you are absolutely 
ill,” she said. “I’ll promise,” I replied, “but 
it will be very hard to see the others fall sick 
while I stay well.” Then someone stepped 
up politely, “Here is something for the well 
ones,” she said. 

After seeing the baggage secure we posed 
for a number of photographs, and then all 
the company started on board to inspect our 
staterooms. The ship was the Seguranca, 
of the Panama line, and she was not a palace. 
The facts are that one had almost to get into 
bed in order to close his stateroom door. But 
everybody agreed that we would be very com- 
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fortable—the well ones—and I think that 
more than one of the crowd would have liked 
to have gone down through the West Indies 
with us. 

The pilot came on board at one o’clock, and 
at last the signal whistle blew. There was 
a rush of good-byes. “Bring me a monkey,” 
said one. “Don’t forget my parrot,” said 
another. “Don’t bring me anything, but 
bring yourselves back safely,” cried a third. 
Everybody had something to say as he or 
she rushed down the gangplank. Then the 
ship’s whistle burst forth in one long vibra- 
ting blast, the telegraph sounded in the en- 
gine room, men rushed to the piling to cast 
off her lines, and when the last piece of 
hempen rope came aboard, the last link that 
bound us to America and home was severed. 
Slowly we moved out from the dock. There 
at the head. of the pier stood the little clump 
of visitors. Some were taking pictures, some 
were waving, some were merely watching. 
We stood in the bright sunshine on the 
promenade deck and gazed longingly back. 
Once fairly out of her berth the ship swung 
around to port and headed down the river, 
and a warehouse shut off the view. As it 
closed in we all waved, and all on the pier 
waved back. Good-bye! Good-bye! 

We will pass, with but slight mention, the 
events of the rest of the day, and the next 
morning. We arranged our staterooms and 
spent much time on deck. The weather was 
superb; the sea smooth. 

The second day out, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, we were abreast of Cape Hatteras. 
It was a bright, sunshiny afternoon, with no 
_wind, and a lazy sort of glaring haze hung 
over the ocean and the land. As we passed 
the Cape, about fifteen miles off shore, I 
strained my eyes to catch sight of the sand 
dunes that sometimes resemble great for- 
tresses looming up on this North Carolina 
beach. I looked long before I could distin- 
guish anything through the glare, and then all 
of a sudden a mound of sand seemed actually 
to shoot out through the strong light. There 
it was, Cape Hatteras, that famous place. I 
looked at it and thought of a time that I 
had walked that beach and looked seaward at 
the passing ships and longed to be aboard of 
one of them. Now I was on a passing ship, 
and looking shoreward, and I declare I was 
homesick. Such are the moods of life. At 
half past three I could just barely make out 
the Hatteras lighthouse, and at four o’clock, 
for us, America was but a recent memory. 

At half past five o’clock we entered the 
blue waters of the Gulf Stream, and for the 
first time in my life I saw the force of the 
line, “The deep blue sea.” Running south by 


the Hatteras land is the frazzled end of an 
Arctic current. This current travels-slowly, 
but its movement is perceptible. The color 
of the: water that it brings south is gray- 
green. On the other hand, the Gulf Stream 
travels swiftly, and its waters are as blue as 
the bluest sky. As we swept across the nar- 
row line of demarcation, from the waters of 
winter into the waters of perpetual summer, 
standing aft where I could better watch the 
phenomenon, I saw the Gulf Stream traveling 
north as a veritable biue river in the gray- 
green ocean, and as it flowed it was frayed 
at the edges into many whirlpools. But not- 
withstanding these whirlpools the two bodies 
of water were so distinctly marked that when 
the bow of the ship entered the Gulf Stream 
it could be distinctly seen that her stern was 
still in the other current. The difference in 
temperature of the two bodies of water was 
about twenty-three degrees. And though it 
was almost calm in the cold current I noticed 
that as soon as we entered the warmer water 
a breeze sprang up. All day we had been 
rolled by a big swell sweeping in from the 
northeast, which, though it was tolerably 
high, was not particularly disagreeable. But 
so great was the effect of the Gulf Stream on 
that swell that as soon as the ship passed 
into it she began to roll so that her promenade 
decks threatened to be awash. 

As a rule I do not care for so-called diary 
writing, and seldom indulge in it. But in re- 
hearsing the events of a sea voyage of this 
nature it might be just as well, so I will 
quote the entries of several days from my log: 

Wednesday, April 29.—‘“‘Though we are out 
of the Gulf Stream the intense blueness of 
the sea continues, and the commotion of the 
ship passing through this magnificent water— 
the little waves tossed up, the foam, and the 
myriad large bubbles that form and burst in 
the bright sunlight— it is said on board that 
the artist doesn’t live who could reproduce 
the beauties of the scene. But it really is not 
an artistically versed crowd, so their opinion 
need not discourage anyone. It is, neverthe- 
less, to me, an odd, fascinating and beautiful 
thing to watch, and the water looks so much 
like the washerwoman’s bluing water that I 
cannot help but picture to myself the old 
black woman bending over the tubs in the 
sunshine behind our kitchen in Virginia. 

“It is very evident that we are going south- 
ward. The sun this morning is disagreeably 
warm. We have on board the inevitable 
courting couple, and they seemed to be the 
first to notice the warmth, saying this morn- 
ing that the sun was scorching, and then 
moved into the shade. At noon all awnings 
were stretched. It now seems the height of 
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summer. The heavy swell from the northeast 
continues. There must have been a big storm 
to have made such a sea. Henschen is as 
happy as a school boy, because he thought he 
would be seasick, and so far he is perfectly 
well. Once he grew a little pale, but when 1 
asked him what the matter was he placed his 
hand on his stomach and replied in a meek 
voice that he thought it was the cake. I did 
not say anything, but I was quite sure it was 
the cake, because I had a very meek feeling 
inyself. 

“There is the oddest couple on board—two 
Hebrews, a young bride and an old groom 
from San Salvador. It is said that he is a 
rich coffee planter of the Island, and that they 
are on their honeymoon. I don’t know any- 
thing about the former, but I judge the latter 
is true, because they are a most loving pair. 
The poor little woman is seasick all day, and 
he sits by and gently holds her hands. I am 
always secretly glad when I get on a ship 
with a loving couple. It is such an interest- 
ing pastime to watch them. I have sat, prob- 
ably by the hour, watching this pair, she sit- 
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ting by him and resting her head on his 
shoulder, and he holding her hands and look- 
ing with a happy stare out over the blue 
waters. “You must be happy,” I have thought 





of him, “sitting there and being rocked by 
this superb old ocean, and holding the hands 
of the woman whom you evidently love. But 
you certainly do look like a big fool.” And 
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as I have sat and idly mused thus, I have 
seen her suddenly jump from his embrace and 
make a mad dash for the rail. From the 
sublime to the ridiculous, surely. She really 
takes the most inopportune time to visit the 
rail. I have seen her at the dinner table, 
with the meal half over, suddenly drop 
her knife and fork, and a stony stare come 
into her eyes. Then is when I begin inwardly 
to smile. She stares for a moment or two at 
her plate as though she would look through 
it, then she breaks for the stairs, and her 
rather large feet clatter furiously on the brass- 
bound steps; out of the door she goes, and 
‘bang!’ it closes after her. Then the loving 
hubby gets up and slowly follows her. While 
they are gone I sit and meditate upon how 
fast that woman’s feet did hit those brass 
steps, and on what a cruel thing it is to have 
the dining room below stairs. When the 
couple return, ten to one the woman will start 
again with soup, and a smile, starting oppo- 
site the pair, will go entirely around the 
table.” 

I would not have devoted so much space to 
the doings of this San Salvador Hebrew and 
his wife—in fact, I probably would not have 
mentioned them at all—but that I think the 
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story has a moral, and the moral is this: If 
you wouldn’t be ridiculous, don’t make love 
on a ship. There is no place on earth where 
it appears so wishy-washy. 

“At nine o’clock to-night we sighted the 
light on San Salvador. I leaned over the 
ship’s starboard rail and watched the light 
slowly come up out of the sea, and as I 
watched I thought that years ago—so many 
years ago—Columbus had ‘laid his vessels 
to’ at what must have been about this same 
spot, and waited for morning. I pictured the 
greatest sailor that the world has known 
standing on the poop of his lumbering ship 
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in the light of the tropical stars. What must 
his thoughts have been that night! Though 
many years have gone by since then, I 
thought, this sea is just the same, and prob- 
ably it looks just the same here now as it did 
that night in 1492.” 

Thursday, April 30.—‘“The weather con- 
tinues fine, and is growing steadily warmer. 
We sighted Castle Island this morning early, 
and at breakfast time it was abeam. It was 
my first view of a tropical land, and though I 
examined it through the glasses, I could not 
discover anything more wonderful than a 
thatched roof shack and a couple of palm 
trees.” 
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Friday, May 1.—The sunshine has grown 
positively hot. The weather resembles mid- 
August in New York. We are truly leading 
uneventful lives. There are several very 
pleasant passengers on board, particularly a 
Mr. Tappan, a newspaper man of Boston, 
with whom I swap shup yarns. We usually 
spend about two hours of the day doing a 
constitutional about the decks, and now and 
then play cards. There are two young men 
from Colorado, mining engineers, on their 
way to Cerro de Pasco, Peru. It is interest- 
ing that they should be going so far with us. 
The majority of those aboard are bound for 
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‘Frisco. Among them are two old maids who 
fell out with me last night because I declined 
to dance a cake walk in the saloon. 

“About two o’clock this afternoon we came 
in sight of a strange-looking blue haze hang- 
ing in the sky to the southwest of us, and this, 
1 was told. was the Island of Cuba. At 5.30 
o’clock we were abreast of Cape Maysi. We 
passed sufficiently close to the island to ap- 
preciate the denseness of the foliage that 
flourishes on its semi-mountainous slopes. At 
six o’clock we were in the Caribbean Sea.” 

Saturday, May 2.—“Every day is hotter 
than the day before. We are now in the lo- 
cality of the east-northeast trade winds, 
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which sweep across the Caribbean at an aver- 
age speed of ten knots. But this breeze only 
strikes one side of the ship, and our state- 
rooms are on the other side.” 

Sunday, May 3.—“A hot, monotonous day. 
After luncheon, at one o’clock, I noticed that 
the clouds were beginning to bank heavily, 
and during the early evening we had the first 
rain of the trip, a hard, tropical shower. I 
learn that this is now the rainy season on the 
Isthmus, and we are within the belt. We are 
due at Colon at six o’clock in the morning.” 

So many journalists and travelers have vis- 
ited the Isthmus of Panama and written of its 
lowly and peculiar life that I shall not touch 
upon the theme seriously at all, for what I 
might say on the subject would merely savor 
as repetition. There is nothing new. Fierce 
rains succeed fiercer sunshine, and so great is 
the heat that if written accounts had not 
taught me better I should have sworn that 
it is the hottest place upon the earth. Rou- 
lette games succeed each other night after 
night, and death succeeds death so fast that it 
is no longer a cause for tears. The busiest 
men are the grave diggers, and the idlest are 
those who would dig the canal. Everywhere 
is riot, laziness and filth, and the only monu- 
ment of human endeavor is the rusty one to 
the shame of France. 

We sailed down the Pacific on the superb 
ship Mexico, the finest vessel of the south 
Pacific fleet and spent two weeks on board. 
Though there was no time during the voyage 
that I was not restless to have it over and 
be ashore, looking back over it now, it seems 
to me that we had a most enjoyable time, for 
we were indeed a jolly company. In addition 
to Ralli and Mason, already referred as be- 
ing from Colorado, there was quite a sprink- 
ling of other passengers. 

The commodiousness of the Mexico im- 
pressed us so, after being cooped up for a 
week on the little Seguranca, that we hard- 
ly knew how to take it. There was such a 
delightful place for constitutionals that 
straightway upon going on board we all re- 
solved to walk ten miles each day. But we 
aiterwards compromised on half a mile. How- 
ever, we did take much exercise. The first 
or second day that we were on board I went 
to the chief steward and asked him if he had 
a room in which we could practice gymnas- 
tics. He looked at me as if he did not know 
what in the world had come over me. No 
one does such things here, you know. How- 
ever, realizing that something had to be said, 
he replied, he thought that we could make 
ourselves comfortable on the aft promenade 
deck. And we cd i We took advantage of 


an impromptu horizontal bar, and engaged in 
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an occasional wrestling match, much to the 
edification of the hands on board the ship, 
who were delighted, but could not make out 
the meaning of it all. 

And writing of those hands reminds me 
that there really was much besides wrestling 
matches that they could not make out. 
Though the Mexico was an English ship, 
and officered throughout by Englishmen, not 
a waiter on board could speak a word of the 
language. They were all either Chilanians 
or Peruvians. We found this state of affairs 
extremely embarrassing, especially at table. 
One day Mason ordered some catsup. 
“Bring me some catsup,” he said, “catsup, 
do you understand?” “Si, senor,” replied the 
water, and he went off. I was satisfied that 
the waiter knew no more what catsup meant 
than he did the meaning of lapsus linguae, 
and sure enough when he returned there 
was no catsup. After some ten minutes or 
more Mason said to him, “I suppose I will 
get that catsup tomorrow.” “Si, senor,” re- 
plied the waiter, “tomorrow,” not knowing 
any more what the word tomorrow meant 
than he did catsup. The joke was on Mason, 
and we had a good laugh. 

We sailed from Panama on Thursday, the 
seventh of May. Threading our way through 
some pretty islands made famous in history 
as the reconnoitering resorts of a master of 
courage of a past age, we headed across Pan- 
ama Bay. For two days we were out of sight 
of land, and most of that time we had rainy, 
sultry weather. But about noon on Satur- 
day the sun shone out brightly, and a little 
later we sighted Cape Esmeraldas, on the 
Ecuadoran coast. And as we came closer to 
the land we could make out the dim outline 
of the Andes Mountains, hanging like a 
dark, distant, ashen cloud in the sky. We 
crossed the line at ten-thirty o’clock Satur- 
day night, and due to one of the curious 
oceanic phenomena, instead of suffering from 
the heat, I found a blanket on my bed when 
I went in to retire. I refer to the curious 
Humboldt current that sweeps along the 
western South American coast on its north- 
ward course from the Antarctic Ocean—the 
same current that causes the entire coast of 
Peru to be a desert. 

Sunday was a beautiful day. The sun was 
bright, and the sea blue, and all day long we 
sailed in sight of the coast. “Why should 
I not be satisfied,” I reasoned with my rest- 
less self, “not only to stay on board here for 
a week or more, but for almost my entire 
lifetime?” It truly was an ideal existence 
that we led. Awakened in the morning at 
from seven to eight o’clock, we were served 
coffee and toast in our staterooms. Then we 
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loafed around in bath-robes for a time, took 
a shower bath, and leisurely dressed for a 
nine-thirty breakfast. After breakfast we 
usually smoked and talked a while, and then 
took some exercise. Then we would perhaps 
read for an hour—the ship boasting a good 
library—and by that time one o’clock lun- 
cheon would be served. After luncheon it 
was time for another smoke, and then any- 
thing was in order from a game of shuffle 
board to a Spanish lesson or a nap. We 
dined at six, after which we had a tapestried 
drawing room and music to divert us. A 
mild form of tea was served at half past eight 
o'clock, and usually as the evening wore on 
we had stronger tea and stories. 

And yet I was not satisfied; in fact, none of 
us were. Though such a life would seem to 
be all that one could desire, yet I used meta- 
phorically to curse it every hour of every 
day, and say to myself that it was an awful 
forerunner to the life of hardships that for 
us lay a little farther on. And it was. 

On a bright Monday morning, following 
the beautiful Sunday to which I have re- 
ferred, we arrived at the Peruvian town of 
Payta, situated in a horse-shoe bend of the 
barren coast. The town of Payta and its 
vicinity is somewhat exceptional to the rest 
of the Peruvian coast. Almost everywhere 
else it never rains, but in Payta it rains once 
in every seven years. Don’t smile, because 
that is absolutely true. However, a thing 
unknown in the history of the town has hap- 
pened, and eleven years have elapsed since 
the last rainfall. It is, of course, superflu- 
ous to mention that the inhabitants were ex- 
pecting a shower any day. Though nothing 
more barren than the hills and vales sur- 
rounding this little city could be imagined, it 
is stated that when it rains a profuse verdure 
springs up, and the place is transformed. 

From Payta we journey on to Eten, and 
after having been accepted by the frontier 
doctor at Payta, we were informed by the 
authorities of this little place that because 
we had cleared from the unclean port of Pan- 
ama, we would have to suffer a quarantine of 
five days. Ah, but that news did rankle! We 
used to stand on the Me-ico’s deck and 
with a pair of glasses examine the insignifi- 
cant town, and everyone vie with every 
other one in seeing who could say the mean- 
est things about it. This unjust quarantine 
was raised at the end of the third day, when 
we dropped in close to the beach and loaded 
cane sugar for two days more. 

At Eten the inactivity and monotony of 
the voyage so palled on us, that we had the 
baggage master bring up from the hold our 
folding canvas boat, which we set up and 


launched over the ship’s side. The little 
thing was only eleven feet long, and when 
the passengers saw her gliding over the enor- 
mous swell of the Pacific, and were told that 
we contemplated embarking in her, they 
thought it as good as a theatrical perform- 
ance. And when Ewart and I, paddle in hand, 
started down the ship’s ladder the port rails 
were black with people. The captain came 
out of his cabin to see the sight, and the 
chief left his engines. The first officer for- 
sook his duties and came and superintended 
the embarkation, and the deck hands, thus 
released, crowded to the rail to have a look. 





ONE OF PANAMA’S OFFICIAL INTERPRETERS OF 
RIGHT AND WRONG 


The waiters came out of the dining room, 
and even the Chinamen traveling in the steer- 
age poked their ugly faces above the iron 
gates, and all to see the Americanos get a 
ducking. 

But notwithstanding the fact that I thought 
no less than twenty times that the crowd 
would get its wish, so lucky were we (for it 
was only the rankest luck) that we only got 
our feet wet. We paddled a little way off 
from the ship, and around her once, and we 
were so pleased with our performance that 
we launched her every day after that until 
we reached Ancon. 

We stopped as often as three times, I be- 
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lieve, from Eten to Ancon, and it was always 
to load sugar. That desert country, irrigated 
by the rivers flowing down the mountains, 
grows an excellent quality of sugar cane, and 
cotton is also a staple. The sugar is loaded 
into the ships and taken to Santiago, Chili, 
where it is re-refined for local use and export. 

Nothing more dreary can be pictured by the 
imaginative mind than life on this desert 
coast. Of course, on the irrigated farm lands 
it is somewhat different (though not very), 
but I refer particularly to life ‘in the small 
towns that dot the coast line at intervals of 
from thirty or forty miles. The inhabitants 
have their water supply piped to them from a 
distant river, and their food is brought to 
them in ships. They raise nothing. I pre- 
sume they catch fish from the ocean, but that 
is all. Their prospect to the west is a heaving 
sea, and a line of breakers that curl upon 
the beach with appalling force, driven hither 
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by a southwest wind that fans them the year 
around, and never shifts. To the east they 
see a line of dark brown hills rising from 
out of a dark brown plain, on which not a 
living thing thrives but a few bunches of cac- 
ti, a few lizards and some little birds. Nine 
months of the year the sands of this desert 
reflect the fierce rays of the tropical sun, and 
during the other three months a sort of very 
wet fog hovers over the coast. 

Many and many was the time that I stood 
on the deck of the Mexico, and, looking at 
the desolate shore, wondered what fact in 
human history accounts for men living at 
such a place. Home, you say, their native 
land! Perhaps. 





In the January issue of this magazine I 
shall relate our experiences while at the Pe- 
ruvian capital, and describe a part of our 
journey over the Andes Mountains. 





ALASKAN MOUNTAIN SHEEP HEAD 


Mounted and photographed by Geo, G. Cantwell, Everett, Wash. 
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THE CONVERTED HUNTER 


BY ROLLIN E. SMITH 


While hunting in the West one fall, I came 
at evening to a ranch in a valley among the 
mountains. I was welcomed by the rancher 
and invited to stay over night. As we sat 
before the fire enjoying our pipes after the 
evening meal, my attention was attracted by 
a number of large photographs on the rough 
mantel. They were nearly all of animals, 
and their excellence surprised me. One was 
particularly fine. It was of three deer feed- 
ing in a little marsh or swamp-like place near 
a mountain stream. They were well in the 
foreground, and the focus and perspective 
were perfect. 

“How did you accomplish it?” I asked, in 





A GOOD SHOT 
Photo by F. W. Wager. 
Fourth Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


admiration. For a few moments he was 
silent. 

“There is quite a story connected with the 
taking of that picture,” he replied, reflec- 


tively. 


N Francois 
| Voitier 






I begged him to ~"s Ni i 
tell it, and he did NEN sail 
so, as we Sat in a\ 
front of the open 
fire, in the glim- 
mering light of the 
white-pine logs. “ 

“One attraction 
this spot had for . 
me, here by the mountains,” he began, “was 
the opportunities I would have for hunting. I 
was very fond of big-game shooting,and many 
a hunt I’ve had over these hills after deer, elk 
and bear. I was out in the mountains more 
than on the ranch, during the first fall. Of 
course, I soon learned where the best hunting 
grounds were, and one day I discovered a 
big lick that the deer used pretty much all 
the time. It is up the creek about four miles, 
where the valley narrows to a canyon. The 
sides of the mountain are so steep that I had 
to follow the game-trails down to the stream; 
and that is how I found the lick. Here the 
canyon widens out for a hundred yards, as if 
a little lake had been there. The lick is 
two to four feet above the stream, is swampy 
and full of warm springs, and nothing grows 
there but a sort of wire grass. The mud all 
around was tracked by deer and elk as if it 
was a barnyard, and out in the middle there 
was an old frame-work built of willow poles, 
like the frame of a little tepee. This had 
been built years before by the Indians, as a 
blind, where they could watch for game at 
close quarters, when they hunted with bows 
and arrows. 

“From the great abundance of game sign, 
it was evident that no one else knew of this 
big lick. I at once began to build a blind 
just across the creek, on the west side, so 
that the strong light, toward sunset, would 
be on my back. A pine tree had fallen here, 
so a good blind was easily made. All the 
while I was laying big plans for killing as 
much game as I wanted and whenever I 
wanted it. But you will hardly believe me 
when I say that I have never fired a rifle in 
that valley. 

“As half the afternoon had passed before 
the blind was finished, I decided to wait to 
get a shot at something that evening. I had 
been in my blind for an hour or more, and 
evening was drawing on, when a little splash 
in the stream, then another, and a third, 
caught my ear. Peering through the blind 
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toward the sound, I saw, not forty yards 
away, three deer coming out of the stream 
into the open—a doe and two small bucks. 
The light was still good, and every move- 
ment, almost every hair, was plainly seen. 
“Slowly and carelessly they walked into 
the lick, lapping at the salty mud here and 





COMING HOME WITH HIS FIRST DUCKS 


Photo by Floyd M. Williams 
Fifth Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


there, approaching nearer and nearer. When 
within twenty-five yards they stopped, the 
two young deer behind the old one, and be- 
gan to lick the salt off the stones. The old 
deer was between me and the young bucks, 
so I cocked my rifle and waited for her to 
move, for I wouldn’t shoot a doe. She turned 
her head and began to lick the side of the 
nearest one. This made the other little fel- 
low jealous, and he crowded up and pushed 
him away, to come in for his share of the 
mother’s caresses. Then they began to caper 
around the old deer, first on one side and 
then on the other; while I, with rifle cocked 
and resting over a log, was ready to pull the 
trigger the moment the notion seized me. 
Once I brought the rifle fully to my shoulder 
and glanced over the sights, bringing them 
to bear on the shoulder of one of the little 
fellows as he capered in front of his mother. 
The pressure of a pound’s weight on the 
trigger, I thought, and his frolics will be 
over; that beautiful little animal whose every 
movement is grace and innocence will fall in 
a muddy little heap there in the lick, almost 
at my feet, nothing but so much food—and I 
didn’t need that. The rifle-butt dropped 
from my shoulder. How much better to let 
Ulican go on enjoying life. T watched the 


graceful little fellows until they walked and 
gamboled farther and farther away, and 
passed out of sight around the blind; and 
then I heard their hoofs in the stony creek- 
bed as they crossed—all three of them. 

“This picture,” he continued, taking up the 
photograph already mentioned, “is of those 
same deer. The day after my hunt, a 
peculiar old chap from some eastern city 
came up the valley, taking pictures, he said, 
for some illustrated paper, and he was crazy 
to photograph some wild animal. I took him 
up to the deer lick, and he rigged up his 
camera out near where the deer had stood, 
concealed it with a bush, then attached a 
long rubber tube that reached clear to the 
blind. Then he waited, and sure enough, the 
deer came back. The light was good, and 
they came exactly to the right spot, which we 
had marked with a twig. Just as the old 
man was going to pick up the rubber bulb 
to snap the camera, I grabbed it and pressed 
it for all I was worth—it was my shot that 
time, sure. He was wild, thinking I had 
spoiled it all—but you ought to have seen 
the mud fly as those deer struck out for 
higher ground. 

“Well, we gathered up the camera and 
tramped the four miles down the trail, my 
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AN IMPALED WOODCOCK—SEE NEXT PAGE 


companion grumbling every step of the way, 
saying he knew there wouldn’t be a thing on 
the plate. Nothing would satisfy him that 
night, however, but we must fix up a dark- 
room in the kitchen and develop the plate; 
so if it wasn’t good he could try it again. 
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Good! Why when those deer began to show 
up on the plate that old fellow nearly 
dropped the tray, he was so tickled. And he 
would hardly let me take a peek for fear 
something would happen to it. 

“He stayed with me for two weeks, and I 
led him some great tramps over these moun- 
tains, and at the end of that he had a collec- 
tion of negatives that he had never even 
dreamed of being able to get. He showed me 
how to use the camera and develop plates, 
and when he went away he was so pleased 
that he gave me the outfit. We'll go out to- 
morrow and turn it loose on some big game.” 


NOTES 


Mr. Oscar D. Thees, in sending in the 
photo of the setter puppies to which first 


enough to use in your magazine. I shot the 
bird on October 24, and when one of my 
dogs retrieved it, I was surprised to notice 
the alder stick through its body as shown in 
the photograph. Whether the bird impaled 
itself when in the act of rising, or falling, is 
a question, but it struck me as being such a 
very curious accident that I considered it 
worth photographing.” 





GOOD PICTURES WANTED 


Our last month’s call for better pictures 
for our monthly competition has not been 
productive of much good. Stiff and stilted 
poses have been too conspicuous in the great 
majority of cases. Surely it is possible to 
get photographs illustrating incidents that 
look real and do not at once suggest posing 





Photo by Oscar D, Thees 
SNEAKED OUT WHEN MOTHER WASN’T LOOKING 


prize has been awarded this month, writes as 
follows: “I herewith send you competition 
photo of a precocious pair of setter pups on 
a quail point at the age of three months and 
a half. The photo was taken with an An- 
thony 5 x 8 single Jens, tripod outfit and drop 
shutter. The pup in the foreground is by 
Buck Noble (Buckellew-Bessie Noble), and 
he has sired four generations of shooting dogs 
for me since that time.” 





ACCIDENT TO A WOODCOCK 


The following letter from Mr. H. Austen, 
of Halifax, N. S., has reference to the photo 
reproduced on page 668. “I send you photo 
of a woodcock that you may think interesting 


First Prize in Monthly Photo Competition 


for a picture. Let our amateur competitors 
try something in that line. We are aware 
that a little ingenuity and some pains are 
essentials, but these are not insurmountable 
obstacles by any means, and we are inclined 
to the belief that it only needs to be known 
that we receive a hundred photographs a 
month of a man with a few fish or holding a 
gun with a dog “charged” by his side, also 
of stiff camp grqups, to show that that line 
is done to death. In the Kennel Department 
in this issue will be found such a photograph 
as would, if sent in for competition, have 
been an easy winner. The dogs are retriev- 
ing a brace of grouse, the result of a “dou- 
ble.” It is not only a natural pose, but a 
good plate, well developed. 
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ABOUT DEVELOPING 


“T am perfectly willing to admit that the 
expert can get good negatives from exposures 
that are far from being correctly timed,” 
writes Fayette J. Clute, in Camera Craft. “I 
am also willing to admit that a good plate 
has an amount of latitude that makes hair- 
splitting as to the time of exposure, almost 
childish. At the same time, there is a cer- 
tain strength of developer or rather a devel- 
oper compounded with a certain proportion 
of all the components that is best suited to 
each particular plate. That developer is the 
one that is best calculated to bring out to 
the best advantage the good chemical quality 


fore placed in the way of our doing so by 
calling for a preliminary subscription to the 
magazine. Follow the directions given in 
sending in your pictures. 

(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pic- 
tures that are accepted and published each 
month in the year as follows: $3.00 to the 
best, $2.00 to the second best, and $1.00 for 
all others. 

(2) All pictures submitted should portray 
incidents of the rod, gun, dog, camera, canoe 
or camp, and must not have appeared before 
in print. Unmounted prints preferred and 
not smaller than 2% inches square. 

(3) All pictures sent in must be accom- 





Photo by H. A. Holstein 


Second prizein Monthly Photo Competition 


PREPARING A GAME DINNER IN CAMP 


of that particular plate. The moment we 
alter the relative proportions of the com- 
ponents of our developer in order to correct 
over or under-exposure, we sacrifice in a 
greater or less degree that fine chemical 
quality which our plate-maker strives so hard 
to give us.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

Attention is directed to the monthly com- 
petion for prizes for photographs submitted 
to FIeELp AND STREAM, the conditions of which 
are given below. This competition is open 
to all, our object being to secure good sub- 
jects for illustration, and no obstacle is there- 


panied by sender’s address, and postage for 
return if not accepted. If used by us they 
will be paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 

(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropri- 
ateness and action will determine largely in 
our selection of the prize pictures. No “poses” 
or big bags of game or strings of fish de- 
sired at all. 





Our Camera Editor is now on an extended 
Western trip, and has been unable to furnish 
his usual quota of interesting articles for this 
issue. He will be back early in December with 
a fresh supply of practical information and 
good health. 
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Nowadays, when a man tells you that a 
live wild cougar, or panther, has been actually 
seen in the Adirondacks—unless he supports 
his statement with incontrovertible proofs—if 
you are a thoroughbred Adirondacker and 
familiar with present conditions in this north- 
ern wilderness of New York, you are very apt 
—certain almost—to decide at once that either 
he has been misinformed or is a liar. Not 
that I deny that there still exist in the wild 
state within the Adirondack region a few— 
very few—individuals of the species Felis 
concolor (though I am aware that many 
woodsmen and others who are very familiar 
with the Adirondack fauna, hold that the 
cougar is now absolutely extinct in this 
region) ; but “panther stories” are so common 
in the North Woods, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred so utterly unfounded, that 
it has become almost axiomatic that no cre- 
dence whatever is to be given them except in 
exceedingly rare instances, where men of 
undoubted veracity and profound experience 
as woodsmen state unqualifiedly that they 
themselves have actually seen the animals 
they claim to have been panthers—and even 
then it is well enough to accept their state- 
ments with the proverbial grain of salt. 

Accordingly, when, in the early part of 
of September, I was informed that “a panther 
had been seen, in broad daylight, near Dart’s 
Lake,” in the Big Moose country, during the 
Summer, while I had every reason to be sure 
of the veracity of my informant, as he did 
not claim to have himself seen the panther, I 
was inclined to suspect that he had received 
his account from a less credible source. De- 
siring to investigate the matter, I wrote to a 
friend at Big Moose Lake—Mr. Andrew Mor- 
rison, one of the proprietors of the Hotel 
Glenmore—who I knew could be trusted to 
give me precise information. I asked Mr. 
Morrison if he had heard of the panther, and, 
if so, if he could give me the names and ad- 
dresses of any persons who had claimed to 
have seen it. I received the following reply: 


Hote. GLENMORE, 
Dart & Morrison, Props., 
Big Moose, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1903. 
My Dear Mr. Radford—Replying to your 
favor of the 18th inst., I beg to say that I am 
informed that one of those who saw the 





panther mentioned by you was Dr. G. J. Van 
Vechten, Oneonta, N. Y., and that it was seen 
about a month ago near Dart’s Camp, on the 
Eagle Bay road. 

Speaking of panthers reminds me of a 
strange cry we heard here the other night, 
and which the natives thought to be that of 
a panther. 

If I can help you in any way at any time, 
let me know. When in this vicinity, come in 
and see me. 

With best wishes, sincerely yours, 

ANDREW Morrison. 


On receipt of Mr. Morrison’s letter I wrote 
at once to Dr. Van Vechten, asking him to 
verify the statement that he had seen a wild 
panther near Dart’s Camp during the month 
of August, and to give me such particulars as 
he believed had an important bearing on the 
matter. Dr. Van Vechten was kind enough 
to reply very promptly: 


Oneonta, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1903. 

Mr. Harry V. Radford, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—You have been correctly in- 
formed. I saw a panther in the vicinity of 
Dart’s Lake, some time during the last week 
in August, I think—did not take a note of the 
exact date. 

I was on the trail to Windfall Lake, where 
I have a_.little lean-to camp, and had gone 
about one-quarter mile from Dart’s Lake 
when my attention was attracted toward an 
animal in an old log road directly in front of 
us. It was not an owl, a squirrel or a fish, 
but it was a fine specimen of panther. Should 
say, judging from a specimen I own and 
from others seen recently, that it was seven 
feet long, and a male. I could distinctly see 
its head, body and tail, but could not see its 
legs, as it was on lower ground and back of 
a log. Should say it was not over fifty yards 
from us and probably not over forty, and was 
intently watching something in the brush and 
did not see us at all. We were in such a posi- 
tion that it would have been impossible to see 
it five feet back of where we stood, and the 
ground was wet and we made no noise. So, 
after standing about ten or fifteen seconds, it 
passed out of sight in the woods to the left. 
We had no guns with us, so we missed an 
opportunity of a lifetime—to kill a panther. 
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We returned to camp, secured my gun, a dog 
and two more men, and tried to find his pan- 
thership, but he had disappeared as silently as 
he came, and we were unable to find it, the 
dog refusing to follow the track. 

Mr. James Murray, of Utica, N. Y., also 
saw the panther. 

Yours truly, 

G. J. VAN VECHTEN. 

I then wrote to Mr. Murray, receiving the 
following courteous reply: 

Utica, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1903. 
Mr. Harry V. Radford, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of Sept. 28 was re- 
ceived on the 20th, but I am sorry to say that, 
due to an accident, was not delivered to me 
until to-day. I shall endeavor to give you the 
facts of our experience as I remember them. 

On Wednesday morning, Aug. 19, Dr. Van 
Vechten and I started from Dart’s Camp to 
go to a pond some two miles distant. The 
first stage of the tramp was over an old lum- 
ber road, and on this road, about a quarter 
mile from the lake (Dart’s Lake), the doctor, 
who was in front, suddenly stopped and called 
my attention to a deer ahead. The animal 
was about fifty yards from us at the time. 

“That doesn’t look like a deer,” 1 whispered. 
Quietly stepping to the side of the road, and 
a less conspicuous place, we watched. 

“It’s a panther!” exclaimed the doctor. 

Following is a description of the animal as 
it looked to me. I saw the head and shoulders 
plainly. The color was a dark reddish brown, 
darker than deer color; the head seemed 
somewhat like that of a large bulldog; no 
ears projected above the top of its head (the 
doctor called my attention to the small ears, 
but I could not distinguish them). The 
shoulders were large. I did not see the legs 
distinctly, as it stood behind a little knoll; 
also the tail escaped my notice. The doctor 
said he saw the tail—I did not. 

The panther sneaked across the road and 
up into the woods, never looking our way or 
apparently aware of our presence. After he 
disappeared from view, we went ahead quietly 
to see where he had gone, but, being unarmed, 
did not make any examination of the woods. 
Leaving our packs, we hurried back to camp, 
procured a rifle and got another guest and a 
guide to go back immediately. We took along 
a young cocker spaniel, thinking he might 
put the panther up a tree, but it was a dry 
time, no tracks could be found, and the dog 
being untrained and inexperienced, was of no 
use. We searched the locality for some time, 
then gave it up. The panther was never heard 
of or seen again. 

My reasons for believing it to be a panther 
are four: 

First—It was not a deer, or a cow, lacking 
the shape and manner of both. 

Second—We knew of no dogs of that size 
or color in the vicinity. 

Third—Its manner was what you would ex- 
pect of a panther—stealthy and catlike. 

Fourth—Dr. Van Vechten said it was a 


panther, so I took his word for it. He is an 
experienced woodsman, and I do not doubt 
his veracity for an instant. 

This is a long story, but I think it complies 
with your request. Trusting that this is sat- 
isfactory, I am yours very truly, 

J. B. Murray. 


The letters are certainly interesting. I have 
read them over very carefully several times, 
weighing and considering each statement, 
separately and in relation to each other, and 
have come to the conclusion that they con- 
stitute a sufficient basis upon which to found 
a belief that a panther was actually seen by 
these gentlemen at the place and upon the date 
named, though I must cohfess there are some 
thin places in the ice. Possibly these weak 
points in the “evidence” could be satisfac- 
torily accounted for. I am perfectly satisfied 
of? the veracity of both gentlemen. One of 
these apparent weak points is that Dr. Van 
Vechten says the ground was wet, therefore 
they were enabled to approach the panther 
without making any noise, while Mr. Murray 
states that it was a dry time, therefore no 
tracks could be found. Of course it is pos- 
sible for it to be wet in one part of the forest 
and dry in another. Almost anything is pos- 
sible in the woods. 

There are a few smiles also in the letters. 
The “four reasons” of Mr. Murray why he 
believes the animal seen was a panther, begin- 
ning as they do with the one of very ques- 
tionable logic—that “it was not a deer or a 
cow,” hence it must have been a panther— 
and culminating with his best and strongest 
reason, the opinion of an experienced and 
veracious woodsman who saw the animal in 
question—remind me of the four reasons 
which Pat gave Mike why his (Pat’s) dog 
could not have bitten Mike, as Mike had 
claimed. “In the first place,” said Pat, “My 
dog is too old to bite. In the second place, I 
keep my dog chained. In the third place, my 
dog has no teeth; and, in the fourth place, I 
haven’t got any dog in the first place.” 

I base my conviction that the animal seen 
was really a cougar, or panther, and not 
“something which looked like a panther,” 
upon the fact that a man who is presumably 
an experienced woodsman, accustomed to ob- 
serving wild animals in the forest, and who 
possesses a living or mounted specimen of 
Felis concolor, and is therefore familiar with 
the appearance of this species, observed the 
animal, as he says, “distinctly,” in an open 
lumber road, both in motion and while stand- 
ing, at a distance not to exceed forty or fifty 
yards, and that having so observed it, he says 
without any doubt or hesitancy that it was a 
panther. Had he said it “looked like a pan- 
ther,” or that “he believed it was a panther,” 
I would have had very grave doubts as to its 
being such, but he says he saw it plainly, and 
that it was beyond any question a panther. 
I am quite as willing as the next to admit 
that the chances of one’s seeing a panther in 
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the Adirondacks are exceedingly small, and 
that the chances of one’s mistaking the real 
nature of an animal seen momentarily and at 
long distance through the forest are exceed- 
ingly large; but I yet have faith in human 
eyesight at short range—especially the eye of 
an experienced woodsman—and I believe that 
when a man of experience and veracity tells 
you unequivocally he has seen a certain ob- 
ject, that his statement deserves to be accept- 
ed as fact. 

While, as I have said, it is always improb- 
able that one will be fortunate enough to see 
a wild cougar in this region, it is by no means 
impossible that such a creature will be ob- 


served. It is not so very many years since 
panthers existed in appreciable numbers in 
the country surrounding Big Moose Lake 
and the Fulton chain, and there is no reason 
that I know-of, if a few of these animals still 
inhabit the forests of Northern ‘New York, 
why an individual of this species should not 
at intervals visit the locality in question and 
be seen therein, just as well as in the Bog 
River and Mud Lake country, the Mount 
Seward country, the headwaters of the South 
Branch of Moose River, or any other particu- 
larly remote and comparatively unvisited sec- 
tion of the Wilderness. 
HARRY V. RADFORD 


MAINE AT THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


The State of Maine is preparing the most 
elaborate exhibit it has yet attempted for the 
Sportsman’s Show of 1904 at Madison Square 
Garden, arrangements this year being in the 
hands of Mr. Charles A. Judkins, Kineo; 
Hon. I. K. Stetson, Harry A. Chapman, Dr. 
Eugene B. Sanger and George M. Hough- 
ton, of Bangor; and Col. F. E. Boothby, of 
Portland. Granville M. Gray, of the S. L. 
Crosby Co., of Bangor, who has been identi- 
fied with Maine’s exhibit at the Show for 
several years past, is superintending the 
work, which is assurance sufficient that it 
will be well done. 

Mr. Harry Chapman, one of the Maine 
Committeemen, forwards the following out- 
line of the exhibit as it will appear when 
completed. “As now planned by Mr. Gray, 
Maine’s exhibit will run from the entrance 
of the Garden, on the right, around to the 
first flight of stairs, and as much farther 
beyond as is needed. The whole space will 
be covered with moss and rocks and fallen 
trees, which will make it necessary to take 
a whole carload of materials from Bangor. 
This will include fairly large and live trees, 
the logs for the cabin, the deer, bear, and all 
of the other animals which will be used. 

“On the right as one enters, a brook will 
be seen flowing down between the ledges and 
the rocks from the top of the ridge, where 
there will be a waterfall to the lake in the 
middle of the Garden. Standing back of this, 
on the ridge, there will be seen a black bear, 
while around the brook, mink, foxes and 
various other animals will be seen, and in the 
branches of a tree in the background, owls, 
hawks and other birds of the forest will be 
perched. ‘Nothing, in fact, will be left un- 
done to make the scene as natural as life. 
In the middle of the exhibit, a path will wind 
up from the walk in front of the gallery just 
beyond the ridge. This path will be made of 
moss-covered stones. Scattered through the 
exhibit and around the path will be par- 


tridges, woodcock and other game birds as 
well as different animals.” 

Guy Haines, of Norcross, is to have charge 
of building and equipping the log cabin, which 
will be 16 x 20 feet in size. Everything for 
this will be taken from the Maine woods, 
and the only thing not the same as if the 
camp was being put in the forest, will be the 
few nails used. The cabin or camp will be 
large enough for ten guides, who will be sel- 
ected by the Maine Committee from differ- 
ent parts of the State. It has not yet been 
decided who the guides will be, with the ex- 
ception of I. O. Hunt, of Norcross, but they 
will be the pick of Maine’s licensed guides, 
and will be from all over the State. Outside 
the camp, the carcass of a deer will be seen 
hanging from a tree, while the rifles and 
shotguns will be in their places, a bunch of 
partridge, just shot, will lie on the ground, 
a frying pan will ‘be on the fire, a kettle 
hung, and all arrangements in progress for 
a meal. Inside the building, the camp will 
be adorned with heads, mounted fish, hunt- 
ing pictures and wood scenes, and, in fact, 
be an exhibit in itself worth seeing. The 
bunks, stove and other parts of a well-made 
camp will all be in evidence, and the cabin 
is to be a work of art. Just beyond the 
cabin and near the foot of the stairway, will 
be tables for the guides, where they can 
distribute their advertising matter and pros- 
pectus for the fishing and hunting season of 
1904. Beyond the stairway will be made a 
regular cedar swamp with the old stumps, a 
few foxes, cedar partridges and everything 
which makes up a swamp in the wilderness. 

Mr. Gray is very enthusiastic over the 
Maine Show, and is confident that it will be 
one of the best exhibits the Pine Tree State 
has ever had. He will leave Bangor with 
Mr. Haines, of Norcross, towards the last 
of January, taking the carload of “scenery” 
with him, and have everything in readiness 
for the opening on February 19. 













ANOTHER year is drawing to its close. An- 
other milestone in the limitless pathway of 
unending Time looms white in 
December the near distance. The year 
will go out in a period of hap- 
piness and festivity and blessing. The advent 
of the Christ child nearly two thousand years 
ago changed the ideals of a world. The 
month was named ages before this epochal 
birth; plain Number Ten the ancients called 
it, for with them it did not end the year. And 
the name, for names persist where all else 
vanishes, still clings, a memory of the Pagan 
in the natal day of the Christ. Two great 
world systems meet here on common ground. 
Even among the men of old this month was 
recognized as the turning point of the sea- 
sons. The days shortened; the climax was 
reached; the days lengthened. So important 
an event in Nature was made the occasion for 
many a feast and semi-religious orgy; but 
the idea of world-wide joy and blessedness 
had not yet dawned upon the nations. This 
illuminating concept spread from the manger 
of Bethlehem, and was typified by the strange 
blazing forth of the great temporary star 
which brought the astrologers and the magi 
of the Orient to the feet of an unknown and 
humble infant. 

But this idea is today the actuating 
force of the civilized world, and the closing 
days of this cardinal month bring it very near 
and make it very real; Christmas, the local 
habitation and the name of universal blessing. 

Throughout the length and breadth of this 
great land, this imperial domain on which the 
sun never sets, the dawn of one day in De- 
cember will bring its message: Peace on 
earth, good will to men. Reflect for a mo- 
ment upon some of the scenes to be witnessed 
by the passing sun of the Christmas day. 

Here it gleams coldly on a fisherman’s hum- 
ble home with the music of the surf roar as 
the mighty monster Ocean hammers with 
Titanic power the dread forbidding rocks of 
the New England coast. And the fisher’s 
boat rides in harbor, and thanks go up that 
for one day, at least, he is safe from the im- 
minent dangers of the deep. 

The ice lies thick upon a mountain lake in 
the silence of the great woods. Dazzling 
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snows flash back the early sun rays, and the 
fluffy purity lies in bending masses on the 
hemlock and the fir. Tracery of intertangled 
trails writes the story of the lesser life, a story 
to be read and interpreted by yon sturdy 
guide as he plies the axe beside his forest 
lodge and drives the rich blood welling 
through his perfect frame. 

The housewife in the little village is up 
betimes; for is not this the Christmas day 
when the family reunion is to be held around 
the well-laden board, and gifts exchanged with 
merriment between all of kindred blood to 
three or even four generations? 

The blast, howling from the north, carries 
its dread burden of snow and flying daggers 
of the ice as, wrapped in fur and blanket, the 
prairie herdsman seeks his perishing flock, 
and pale faces press against the pane in weary 
watching lest he stray in the eternal sameness 
of the landscape and the bewildering whirl of 
the elements. 

“Punkin pie an’ p’simmon beeh, 

Chris’mus come but oncet a yeeh,” 
yell the pickaninnies of the plantation, while 
Unc’ Remus joyously calls the coon dogs to 
the chase among the leafless woods of the 
swelling hills, and with feet well wrapped in 
gunny sacks, treads softly in the dead leaves, 
listening for the distant bark of “treed.” And 
other baying rings upon the crisp air, for the 
pack is abroad and: Reynard must use his cun- 
ning and his speed. And youth and age, 
bravery and beauty, are gathered on their 
blooded steeds to celebrate in traditional 
fashion the day of days. And young ’Rastus 
and Dinah will do the shuffle and cut the 
pigeon wing, and young master and my lady 
will gracefully thread the reel, and there will 
be much banter, much flashing of eyes, ques- 
tions of import asked and answered. 

Down in the cane brake the Bobs pack will 
yelp at the heels of the gaunt black bear, the 
thief of the gaunter swine of the razor back. 
And the tall, gaunt men, with the sallow, ma- 
larial faces and the broad slouch hats will 
plunge among the canes with drawn dirks for 
the final thrust, and will empty many a flask 
and swear many an oath. 

The sun will glint on the Pacific surf, as it 
curls upon the gay beaches that stretch away 
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to the southward from the Golden Gate. The 
orange, the olive and the palm will wave 
gently to the breeze, and profusions of sweet 
roses embower the cottage and garden, while 
away on the eastern horizon gleam the snows 
of the mountains. 

Up, far up in the frozen North, Nome and 
the Klondike will enjoy their fragment of 
daylight and dream of home and comfort. 
Some will picture a glad return with assured 
fortune of the yellow magnet of mankind: 
some will seek the fierce feverish enjoyment 
of the dance hall and the dive; and the brok- 
en wrecks, the flotsam and jetsam of the 
mines, the incarnations of ruined hopes, will 
beg the coins wherewith to drown the mem- 
ories of the happier past. And far above the 
mystic Circle, in realms of eternal night, the 
luckless dweller will give his dogs one frozen 
fish the more by the light of the auroral flash, 
and feast—if he be fortunate—on the greasy 
seal flesh or, as rare a morsel, the saltless 
steak of the reindeer. 

And the Christmas sun shall rise upon the 
islands of the sea. The palms of Ponce will 
toss their fronds in delicious languor, and the 
little children will flock to the school—whence 
not even on this holiday can they be kept— 
to enjoy “fiesta,” and gaze raptly on the tri- 
colored flag of their liberty, and sing the 
patriotic songs of their new land, the land to 
which they came a willing conquest. Another 
adopted land, a land of beauty and delight, 
welcomes the day, the Pearl of the Pacific. 
How changed from those far days when Cook 
first saw its beauties and felt its terrors! Land 
of strange vicissitudes! A monarchy with 
teeming population, a population at the 
climax of development; then the strange de- 
cline, inbreeding doing its deadly work; then 
the coming of the missionaries, heralds of 
Him whose day is at its dawning in the en- 
chanting isle. Sugar reigns king and kings 
decline; the republic is at hand, and now it 
has thrown itself freely into the lap of its 
great protectress, a Christmas gift in itself. 

And further yet the dawn comes on to the 
lonely rock in mid-Pacific wastes, where a 
handful of our brothers yearn for the Christ- 
mas cheer of home and friends and loved 
ones far away; so far, so remote, that the 
messages of love cannot reach them even by 
the spark beneath the waves. 

Further still the bright isles that bear the 
name of the gloomiest potentate the world 
has ever seen, that bear the blight of him and 
his successors even yet, awake to the touch 
of the tropic sun. And a strange new lan- 
guage is heard in the Manila streets, and a 
strange new government has taken up the 
reins to bring the great archipelago from the 
darkness into light. In city and in camp the 
day brings its store of blessings and of pa- 
triotic thought and yearning to the many 
brave hearts that wear the insignia of their 
native land of the West, and the few still 
braver hearts that have gone to share the 
exile of their loved ones, and to bring minis- 


trations of healing to the ailing and to the 
maimed. And the fierce bolo men—do they 
regard the day? Only so far as they may 
seize the moment of advantage to launch their 
wild and treacherous attack upon some tco 
unwary camp. The krags flash forth in seif 
defense alone: the heathen vanish in the 
jungle; and the staring, sightless eyes of 
American heroes gaze unblinking to the daz- 
zling sun, even while traitorous pens at home 
extol the naked murderers as patriots warring 
for sweet liberty. as 

And the sun passes in majestic sweep 
through the sky. The shadows fall upon the 
farthest eastern Aleutian isle of the frozen 
‘North; they pass over the jungles and moun- 
tains of the Philippines: the dawn gilds the 
coast of Maine. Christmas Day in the United 
States is done. 





What's beyond the horizon is always 
the big mystery of the world. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 





Tue Blooming Grove Park Association de- 
cision is one that may possibly be of far- 
reaching importance on the 
Blooming Grove principle laid down by the 
Park Case and highest court in the State of 
Its Lesson Pennsylvania. Briefly stated, 
the Association was granted 
by its charter, obtained in 1871, some most re- 
markable privileges, even to the extent of 
framing its own game laws and providing its 
own penalties for their infringement. The 
older generation of sportsmen will remember 
the columns and columns of discussion re- 
garding this charter, the Association, and its 
objects, which appeared in the sporting press 
for many years. It was claimed to be uncon- 
stitutional for an owner of 30,000 acres to be 
accorded privileges an owner of a 25x100 feet 
lot was not entitled to, but we have been 
thirty-three years getting to a legal decision 
on the very plain issue. The first lesson to be 
learned from this case is that no man or asso- 
ciation is bigger than the State, and that no 
man can be a law unto himself. If any man 
or association desires certain privileges they 
can be secured only as the right of all, and 
failing that he cannot individually exercise 
them. The second lesson is that while the 
way may be long and progress slow, one has 
but to reach the final court to find this princi- 
ple fully upheld. 

With regard to what we first said as to the 
far-reaching possibilities of the decision, it is 
not outside of the probabilities that the same 
principle of even-handed justice and the giv- 
ing to no one any privilege not enjoyed by all 
cther citizens of the United States, will 
eventually cause a revision of the non-resident 
license law. For twenty-nine years the 
Blooming Grove Park Association was allow- 
ed illegally to frame its own laws, exercise its 
own police privileges, and decide the penalties 
for what it declared illegal; but finally came 
the man who demanded justice, and declined 
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to pay a fine of $50. It may not take that 
length of time before some visiting sportsman 
repudiates the right of a State to frame laws 
which are not applicable to all citizens of the 
United States and carries his case to the 
United States Supreme Court. When the 
man arises to the occasion we feel morally 
convinced that the same common sense which 
caused the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
to decide that its Legislature could not grant 
charters giving exclusive privileges, will de- 
cide that no State can grant exclusive 
privileges to its own citizens which it declines 
to permit others to use except under penalty. 
We believe in game protection to the fullest 
extent, and the passing of sound laws with 
that end in view, as well as the raising of 
revenue for the purpose of enforcing these 
essential laws, but, like the men who, thirty 
years ago, wrote against the Blooming Grove 
Park Association charter, we believe that in 
the eyes of the law all men should be equal, 
both as to privileges and taxation. The enun- 
ciation of such a principle regarding the non- 
resident license law we believe will be the 
result of any case going to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, just as fully as we have 
always held that the Blooming Grove Park 
Association could not lawfully enforce its 
charter privileges. 

Nothing we have said is intended in any 
way to restrict private game _ protection, 
whether by one individual or an association, 
and the work done in that direction by the 
Blooming Grove Park Association is worthy 
of the highest commendation in affording a 
haven of refuge for game and fish. The day 
is past, or is quickly passing, when men are 
traduced for doing this most beneficial act 
and providing “Yellowstone Parks” in the 
Eastern States, where game is not continually 
harried. It is something to be encouraged, 
even if the owners exercise the same privilege 
they do in their own houses, of restricting the 
use thereof to themselves and invited guests. 
The game knows no restricted fence boundary 
and wanders wide from the protected neu- 
cleus. Let these preserves or havens of 
refuge be encouraged and protected, for they 
benefit many, and in place of crying them 
down, let sportsmen seek to get uniformity in 
game laws which will ensure all necessary 
protection to game and fish that will prevent 
annihilation. 





He who has a glad hand should have 
no hammer up his sleeve. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 





RECENTLY we gave publicity to a letter re- 
garding the establishing of rainbow trout in 
the South Atlantic States, a 

Rainbow Trout good colony being reported as 
in Missouri flourishing in Green River, 
North Carolina. Now we have 

had the pleasure of reading a letter from Mr. 
Edward A. Smith, vice-president of the Mis- 


souri Safe Deposit Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., relative to rainbow trout planted last 
year in the Black River, on the line of the 
Iron Mountain Railroad : “While down on 
the Black River this Summer,” Mr. Smith 
writes, “we saw a number of the rainbow 
trout which were put in the Spring Branch 
the previous Fall; we found that they had 
grown considerably and seemed to be thriv- 
ing. The fish expert who went with the car 
said that this Spring Branch was one of the 
best places for planting rainbow trout that 
he had ever seen. I hope, now that the good 
work has been started, you will keep it up 
and get the government to plant a fresh sup- 
ply each year, so that ultimately we will have 
fine trout fishing in the Black River. If I can 
be of any assistance in the matter, command 
me.” This letter was written to Mr. H. C. 
Townsend, General Passenger Agent of the 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain Railroads, who advises us that he 
is making it his business to see that game 
fish are introduced along the line. It is a 
good thing when railroads see the advisability 
of catering to the wishes of sportsmen. It 
costs little and is a permanent investment 
which pays liberal interest. 





An artist sees beauty in the coiling 
curves of a snake, while the unedu- 
cated see only an object to be 
crushed and killed. 

Field and Stream Philosophy 





It is with the utmost gratification we note 
that this Fall, more than ever before, the press 
throughout the country speaks 

Healthy Tone in no uncertain tone regarding 
of the Press on the necessity for enforcement 
Game Laws of the game laws. The time 
was, and not so long ago, that 

the few were with us, while the majority, if 
not actually opposed, indulged in sly digs at 
the sportsman. We have before us the result 
of one day’s clippings from papers published 
from one end of the country to the other rela- 
tive to all sorts of subjects interesting to 
sportsmen. In this lot we find editorial refer- 
ences to the game laws published in the Rome 
(Ga.) Tribune, Rome (N. Y.) Sentinel, Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Ledger, La Crosse (Wis.) 
Press, New Haven (Conn.) Register, and 
Anaconda (Mont.) Standard. In every one 
of these there is the strongest possible en- 
dorsement of the game laws and the urging 
of the advisability and necessity of upholding 
them. Indeed, the New Haven Register takes 
to task a contemporary which claimed that 
the protected deer were doing far too much 
damage, and had hinted that the law might 
be changed. The Tacoma Ledger scorches 
the tricksters who are spreading the report 
that the mountain sheep have scabies and the 
domestic sheep are contracting the disease 
from them. Asserting in contradiction that 
the two breeds keep wide apart in their feed- 
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ing grounds, and winding up with the remark, 
“The hunter is a smooth article.” It is no 
longer a struggle for the benefits of protec- 
tion when the cause is receiving such staunch 
support, for the press voices public sentiment 
and proves that public sentiment is on the 
side of protective laws and their enforcement. 





Every day or two some of the game 
wardens get a fellow who hasn’t 
learned not to buck the other fellow’s 
game. 

Field and Stream Philosophy 





A GREAT many papers were read before the 
recent annual meeting of the American Fores- 
try Association, one of which 

The Future of was by Mr. Edward A. Bow- 
Forestry ers, secretary of the associa- 
tion. It was a thoughtful study 

of the possibilities and probabilities yet before 
us. Mr. Bowers expressed the opinion that 
the future of the Federal Forest Reservations 
will be assured when there is a better under- 
standing among the people generally of the 
purposes of their creation than existed at the 
outset of the movement. The idea that these 
reservations are to be used for the National 
good will steadily gain them friends. Now 
the idea is too generally prevalent that these 
reservations are parks for the pleasure of the 
people and for the protection of game. These 
are only incidental advantages. Irrigation 
now being so largely undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government will certainly be a most 
powerful ally in maintaining and extending 
the reserved forest areas of the General Gov- 
ernment. These reservations, as they are 
gradually developed by means of topo- 
graphical surveys, roads, and systematic cut- 
ting, will show the people what a rational 
forest policy is. In this way these reserva- 
tions will be particularly useful in instructing 
States and individuals in the management of 
their forest properties; thus in due time, Mr. 
Bowers said, we may reasonably hope to see 
systematic forest management extend over 
the whole of the United States, taking the 
place of the wasteful, careless and destructive 


methods now prevailing in the utilizing of 
our forest resources. 





Mr. D. C.. BEAMAN, of Denver, Colo., is 

known to be one of the staunchest supporters 

of the full protection of game, 

and is in a position to speak 

Elk Extinction with authority on the large 

in Colorado game of his State. In a recent 

conversation on the subject of 

elk in Colorado, he sounded an alarming note 

of warning as to the disappearance of this 

noble animal, notwithstanding that the law 
forbids any being killed in the State. 

“The extermination of the elk in Colorado 
is nearly accomplished,” said Mr. Beaman. 
“In that part of the State called the Contin- 
ental Divide, where elk formerly existed in 
immense numbers, they are now practically 
exterminated, except in the portion of the 
State known as ‘North Park. The region 
known as the Gunnison country, which com- 
prises the Elk and West Elk Mountains and 
the Cocheptopa Hills, an area of about four 
thousand square miles, abounded in elk and 
antelope a few years ago. They are so scarce 
now that no hunter would think of going into 
the district even if the law did permit. Going 
further north into the Huntsman’s Hills, on 
the Muddy and Divide Creeks and the Grand 
and Battlement Mesas, another area of four 
thousand square miles, elk are scarcer than in 
the Gunnison region. The White River 
Plateau, the Flat Top Mountains, the Trap- 
pers’ Lake and Williams’s Fork Basin—an 
immense natural garden of parks, groves and 
lakes, covering about forty-eight hundred 
square miles—was a game paradise fifteen 
years ago. I doubt if in the whole region 
there is left five per cent of those that were 
there in 1880. There are over one thousand 
people residing in and near the regions of the 
Grand, White and Bear Rivers and their 
tributaries who kill from three to ten elk 
every year, some of them having little other 
meat the year round. Ninety per cent of 
these people have never paid any attention to 
the laws, and they never will until the meas- 
ures against the illegal slaughter of game are 
rigorously enforced.” 
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The early history of the setter is but little 
known to the vast majority of those now 
interested in the breed and to these it will be 
a good deal of a surprise to learn that not 
only are they spaniels but they are in make 
and shape the counterpart of what were called 
spaniels three hundred years ago, and that in 
place of setters and poodles, strange to say, 
being offshoots from the spaniel family, the 
present day spaniel is the offshoot. 

Neither the greyhound nor the setter have 
changed at all from the first descriptions or 
drawings we have of them, but in the case 
of the setter the name has changed first from 
spaniel to setting spaniel, and then to setter. 
The first authoritative dog book of modern 
times was the “Dogs of the British Islands,” 
edited and partly written by the late Dr. J. 
W. Walsh, “Stonehenge,” who says: 

“The setter is, without doubt, either de- 
scended from the spaniel, or both are off- 
shoots from some parent stock. Originally, 
it is believed that he was merely a spaniel 
taught to ‘stop’ or ‘set’ as soon as he came 
upon the scent of a partridge, when a 
net was drawn over the covey by two men. 
* * * With regard to the low carriage of 
the setters’ flag when at work, and his span- 
iel-like lashing of it, I think they indicate 
his spaniel descent, and are to be consid- 
ered from that point of view.” 

Vero Shaw’s “Book of the Dog” goes 
deeper into the records of the past than 
does Stonehenge, and quotes from Caius 
Markham, Cox and Taplin, a period cov- 
ering from 1570 to 1800. Whoever wrote 
the account of the setter for Mr. Shaw did 
little beyond quote what others had pre- 
viously copied, and in only his extract from 
Taplin’s “Sportsman’s Cabinet” did he give 
anything new by way of extract. The third 
and latest of modern authors is Rawdon 
B. Lee, and he follows the lines in Shaw’s 
work, with some additions, including refer- 
ences to old engravings and manuscripts. 
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EARLY SETTER HISTORY 


From Strutt’s “Sports and Pastimes” he 
picks out the good pomt about the spaniel 
that “when taught to couche he is very 
serviceable to those who take these birds in 
nets.” This was a quotation by Strutt from 
a fourteen century manuscript. The use- 
fulness of this piece of information is that 
it assists in disposing of the altogether un- 
tenable claim that Robert Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, was the first to teach the 
spaniel to set. Some printer seems to have 
got his types mixed, for Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, is given credit for this in- 
novation in 1335, and is afterward said to 
have accomplished it in 1555. It is very 
safe to say that spaniels were used in net- 
ting game long prior to that, for the net is 
referred to by King Solomon, when he said: 
“Surely, in vain, the net is spread in the 
sight of any bid,” and netting must have 
been the accepted method of catching birds. 
It is likely, therefore, that it would not have 
been till over three thousand years later that 
the vocation of the dog, as an assistant in 
netting, was first thought of. 

Then, as to the later date of 1555, we 
have Caius’s work, written close to that 
time, in which he gives a description of the 
use of the spaniel afield, which admits of 
no conclusion but that his work in netting 
was a long established one. This work of 
Dr. Caius, which was written in Latin about 
1570, was translated by Abraham Fleming 
a few years later and published by Richard 
Johnes,. whose place of business was “over 
against St. Sepulchre’s Church, without New- 
gate.” It was a short account of English 
dogs written for the information of his friend 
Gesner, of Geneva, who was a prominent 
naturalist of that time, and this accounts for 
its being written in the common tongue of 
Latin, in place of English. Dr. Caius was a 
doctor of physic of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and as his translator must have been 
an educated man the following extract on 
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the varieties of the spaniel is a good sample 
of the style of writing in those days, even 
if it does not tell us as much as we would 
wish regarding the dogs: 


The feconde Section of 
this difcourfe. 


Of gentle Dogges seruing the hauke, and 
first of the Spaniell, called in 
Latine Hispaniolus. 


Such Dogges as ferue for fowling I thinke 
conuenient and requisite to place in this 
seconde Section of this treatise. These are 
also to bee reckoned and accounted in the 
number of the dogges, which come of a 
gentle kind, and of those which serue for 
fowling. 


There be two | The first findeth game on the land ) 
sortes 1 The other findeth game on the water Y 


Such as delight on the land, play their 
partes, eyther by swiftnesse of foote, or by 
often questing, to search out and to spying 
the byrde for further hope of aduauntage, 
or else by some secrete signe and priuy 
token bewray the place where they fall. 


The first kinde of § 
such serue ? The Hauke. 


The Seconde, 5 The net, or, traine 


( 


The first kinde haue no peculiar names 
assigned vnto them, saue onely that they 
be denominated after the byrde which by 
naturall appointment he is alotted to take, 
for the which consideration. 


naile For the Falcon 
= called The Pheasant and such like 
PY. The Partridge 


The common sort of people call them by 
one generall word, namely, Spaniells. As 
though these kinde of Dogges came or- 
iginally and first of all out of Spaine, The 
most part of their skynnes are white, and 
if they be marcked with any spottes, they 
are commonly red, and somewhat great 
therewithal, the heares not growing in such 
thicknesse but that the mixture of them 
maye easely be perceaued. Othersome of 
them be reddishe and blackishe, but of that 
sorte there be but a very few. There is 
also at this day among vs a newe kinde of 
dogge brought out of Fraunce (for we Eng- 
lishe men are maruailous greedy gaping 
gluttons after nouelties, and couetous cor- 
morauntes of things that be seldom, rare, 
straunge, and hard to get). And they bee 
speckled all ouer with white and_ black, 
which mingled colours incline to a marble 
blewe, which bewtifyeth their skines and 
affordeth a seemely show of comlynesse. 
These are called French dogges as is aboue 
declared already. 


The Dogge called the Setter, in 
Latine, /naez. 

Another sort of Dogges be there, seruice- 
able .for fowling, making no noise either 
with foote or with tounge, whilies they fol- 
lowe the game. These attend diligently 
vpon thyr Master and frame their condi- 
tions to such beckes, motions, and gestures, 
as it shall please him to exhibite and make, 
either going forward, drawing backeward, 
inclining to the right hande, or yealding to- 
ward the left, (In making mencion of 
fowles my meaning is of the Partridge and 
the Quaile) when he hath founde the byrde, 
he keepeth sure and fast silence, he stay- 
eth his steppes and will proceede no further, 
and with a close, couert, watching eye, lay- 
eth his belly to the grounde and so creepeth 
forward like a worme. When he approch- 
eth neere to the place where the birde is, he 
layes him downe, and with a marcke of his 
pawes, betrayeth the place of the brydes last 
abode, whereby it is supposed that this kinde 
of dogge is called Jndex, Setter, being in 
deede a name most consonant and agreeable to 
his quality. The place being knowne by the 
meanes of the dogge, the fowler immediatly 
openeth and spreedeth his net, intending to 
take them, which being done the dogge at the 
accustomed becke or vsuall signe of his Mas- 
ter ryseth vp by and by, and draweth neerer 
to the fowle that by his presence they 
might be the authors of their owne insnar- 
ing, and be ready intangled in the prepared 
net, which conning and artificiall indeuour in 
a dogge (being a creature domesticall or 
householde seruaunt brought vp at home 
with offalls of the trencher and fragments 
of victualls) is not much to be maruailed 
at, seeing that a Hare (being a wilde and 
skippishe beast )was seene in England to 
the astonishment of the beholders, in the 
year of our Lorde God, 1564 not onely 
dauncing in measure, but playing with his 
former feete vppon a tabbaret, and ob- 
seruing iust number of strokes (as a prac- 
ticioner in that arte) besides that nipping & 
pinching a dogge with his teeth and clawes, 
& cruelly thumping him with y’ force of his 
feete. This is no trumpery tale, nor 
trifling toye (as I imagine) and therefore 


not vnworthy to be reported, for I recken: 


it a rekuitall of my trauaile, not to drowne 
in the seas of silence any speciall thynge, 
wherein the prouidence and effectual working 
of nature is to be pondered. 


Of the Dogge called the water Spaniell, or 
finder, in Latine Aquaticus 
Seuinquisitor. 


That kinde of dogge whose seruice is re- 
quired in fowling vpon the water, partly 
through a naturall towardnesse, and partly 
by diligent teaching, is indued with that 
property. This sort is somewhat bigge, 
and of measurable’ greatnesse, hauing 
long, rough, and curled heare, not ob- 
tayned by extraordinary trades, but giuen 
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by natures appointment, yet neuerthelesse 
(friend Gesner) I have described and set 
him out in this maner, namely powlde and 
notted from the shoulders to the hindermost 
legges, and to the end of his tayle, which 
I did for use and customs cause, that 
beyng as it were made somewhat bare and 
naked, by shearing of such superfluitie of 
heare, they might atchiue the more light- 
nesse, and swiftnesse, and be lesse hindered 
in swymming, so troublesome and neede- 
lesse a burthen being shaken of. This kinde 
of dogge is properly called Aquaticus, a 
water spaniel because he frequenteth and 
and hath vsual recourse to the water where 
all his game & exercise lyeth, namely, water- 
fowles, which are taken by the helpe & 
seruice of them, in their kind. And prin- 
cipally duckes and drakes, wherupon he is 
lykewise named a dogge for the ducke, be- 
cause in that qualitie he is excellent. With 
these dogges also we fetche out of the 
water such fowle as be stounge to death 
by any venemous worme, we vse them also 
to bring vs our boultes & arrowes out of 
the water (missing our marcke) whereat 
we directed our leuell, which otherwise we 
should hardly recouer, and oftentimes they 
restore to vs our shaftes which we thought 
neuer to se, touche or handle againe, after 
they were lost, for which circumstances 
they are called IJnquisitores, searchers, and 
finders. Although the ducke otherwhiles 
notably deceaueth both the dogge and the 
master, by dyuing vnder the water, and also 
by naturall subtility, for if any man shall 
approche to the place where they builde, 
breede, and syt, the hennes go out of their 
neastes, offering themselues voluntarily to 
the hands, as it were, of such as draw nie 
their neastes. And a certaine weaknesse 
of their winges pretended, and infirmitie of 
their feete dissembled, they go so slowely 
and so leasurely, that to a man’s thinking 
it were no masteryes to take them. By 
which deceiptful tricke they doe as it were 
entyse and allure men to follow them, till 
they be drawn a long distance from theyr 
neastes, which being compassed by their 
prouident conning, or conning providence 
they cut of all inconuennces which might 
growe of their returne, by using many care- 
full and curious caucates, least theyr often 
haunting bewray ye place where the young 
ducklings be hatched. Great therefore is 
theyr desire, & earnest is thyr study to 
take heede, not only to theyr broode but also 
to themselues. For when they haue an 
ynkling that they are espied they hide them- 
selves vnder turfes or sedges, where- 
with they couer and shrowde themselues so 
closely and so craftely, that (notwithstand- 
ing the place where they lurke be found and 
perfectly perceaued) there they will harbour 
without harme, except the water spaniell by 
quicke smelling discouer theyr deceiptes. 

It is to be conceded that Dr. Caius says the 
Setter is “another sort of dog” and to some 


this might imply that he differed from span- 
iels, but this is all one chapter devoted to 
fowling of which “there be two sortes,” for 
land and water and those for land had a va- 
riety of names according to how they were 
used, while there was but one water spaniel, 
Later on we shali show that setting spaniel 
was used to indicate what Caius denominated 
the Setter. It is worth while calling atten- 
tion to the color of the spaniels of those 
days, white with red, reddish and blackish 
(black and tan) and speckled all over with 
white and black, inclining to a marble blue 
(blue belton). 

About thirty years later Gervase Markham 
wrote many books on sports and other sub- 
jects. He was a man who had traveled far 
for this day as may be seen by his horse 
books, and although the edition of his “Hun- 
ger’s Prevention” from which we will quote 
is” dated 1655, this is only a later edition. 
Markham was probably born in 1567 and 
we know he died in 1637 and many of the edi- 
tions of his books bear dates about 1600 and 
the majority prior to 1625. 

Quite a little interest for American read- 
ers is developed in the fact that Hunger’s 
Prevention was dedicated to some of the 
original adventurers who came to Virginia 
but to which company we do not know. 
The first colony for Virginia was sent 
from England in 1585 under Sir Richard 
Grenville, but the survivors returned the 
following year. This was followed by John 
White’s colony, sent over by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but they were lost or disappeared 
among the Indians. Finally, in 1607, the 
expedition of which Capt. John Smith was 
a member reached Jamestown and formed 
the first permanent settlement. It would 
be interesting to know which expedition 
those referred to in Markham’s dedications 
participated in. 

From the fact that there are two good 
woodcuts in Markham’s book which would 
have stopped any discussion as to what 
the spaniel for field or water sport was at 
that time, and no reference is made to them 
in any subsequent, work, it is to be concluded 
that none of the modern English authorities 
took the trouble to look at the book and sim- 
ply quoted from some prior quotation. 

Before proceeding futher it will be well 
to state that the illustrations in all of Mark- 
ham’s books are very accurate in their pro- 
portions. They are crude when compared 
with the finished woodcuts of today, but there 
is no distortion in height or length of the ani- 
mals depicted. It is necessary to state this be- 
cause if an argument is to be based upon a 
drawing we must produce some proof that 
the drawing is correct, and if it can be shown 
that in twenty or thirty other drawings of 
animals and figures all are perfectly accurate 
as to proportion of height and length, then 
we must accept the one under discussion as 
being equally so. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE COLLIE 
By. J. WATSON 


CHAPTER IV. (CONTINUED) 

That such a sire as Christopher did 
not work wonders in the improvement of 
the breed can only be accounted for by our 
then lack of quality brood bitches. An- 
other draft from the Chestnut Hill Kennels 
also went to Denver, including Maney Tre- 
foil, and it was not long before those re- 
ceived were secured by Mr. Jarrett, and 


the open class, Rhoderick Dhont getting 
second and Rhoderick Dhu the reserve, 
whole the new Hempstead dogs, Wood- 
mansterne Trefoil and Conrad II, were 
first and third. Trefoil was a son of 
Charlemagne and he must have been about 
the last direct descendant of Mr. Bissell’s 
famous dog that came to this country. A 
good type of dog. The best of the bitches 
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CHAMPION WELLESBOURNE WONDER 


FORMERLY PROPERTY OF DR. HY JARRETT, AN AMERICAN BRED DOG THAT HAD A 
VERY SUCCESSFUL SHOW CAREER 


Mr. Harrison’s long and successful career 
was brought to a termination. 

It was a case, however, of “The King is 
dead; long live the King.” For no sooner 
did Mr. Harrison retire than Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan started in to lead the field, 
and Mr. Terry of the Hempstead Farms 
took a new lease of life. Mr. Morgan pur- 
chased Roslyn Wilkes, and thus began in 
1893, at New York, with a win in the first 
class of collies, the order in those days be- 
ing the reverse of what it is now, beginning 
with challenge and ending with puppies. 
Bendigo, who had gone off a good deal, 
was not for competition, but two sons of 
his represented the Cragston Kennels in 


was Mr. Carswell’s Nancy Lee, running in 
open and puppy classes, and taking first in 
the annual sweepstakes. Mr. Morgan took 
a fancy to her, and she thereupon changed 
owners. Another good bitch shown at this 
time was Highland Floss, owned by Mr. 
Stansfield of Providence, and bred at Ford- 
hook. She was decidedly the best ever 
shown with a Fordhook pedigree, and did 
quite a lot of winning for Mr. Stansfield. 
The Seminole Kennels having drafted so 
riany into the challenge classes, now pur- 
chased Golddust, and at Washington he 
defeated Woodmansterne Trefoil, and, of 
course, won in the puppy class as well. 
Golddust has been quite extensively used 
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as a sire, and his get have been very suc- 
cessful. The records of the years 1892 and 
1893 are singularly misleading to anyene 
not conversant with the personal facts in 
the case. For instance, Christopher, in 
1892, was only credited with a first at Tor- 
onto, and Wellesbourne Charlie with a first 
at Kingston. There is, therefore, on the 
face of returns, very conclusive evidence 
that, in addition to buying the dogs men- 
tioned, the Seminole Kennels also secured 
territorial exhibiting rights from Mr. Har- 
rison. In 1893 Christopher did not win 
once in any class as American Kennel Club 
shows, but Wellesbourne Charlie was out 
three times, his firsts at New York and 
Boston, in addition to the Kingston win, 
putting him in the challenge class at New- 
ark, N. J., where he won from the moderate 
Ormskirk Shep. 

The challenge class rule in force in those 
days was a great drawback to the record 
of good, young dogs, who had no oppor- 
tunity of getting at the old-timers in any 
class, even who by wins at the poorest shows, 
were kept by themselves, and the challenge- 
class records of those days were secured 
by walk-overs. Metchley Surprise, for 
for instance, won five firsts in challenge 
classes in 1891. Roslyn Dandy got into the 
challenge classes by winning at Charleston, 
New Orleans and Greenville, S. C., and 
then won eight challenge-class firsts that 
year. Even in 1893 Metchley Surprise was 
still having her walk-overs at New York, 
Washington, Elmira and Mt. Holly. 

Sefton Hero made his bow at New York 
in 1894, and after winning in the open-dog 
class from Christopher, who was beginning 
to show his age a little, he won all the 
specials he was eligible for. The two chal- 
lenge winners were Wellesbourne Charlie, 
who beat Roslyn Wilkes, while Highland 
Floss was put over Jakyn Dean and Flurry 
IlI. Chorlton Phyllis was Mr. Morgan’s 
best bitch, and she, as well as Sefton Hero, 
held firsts safe for some time.. Phyllis had 
the defect of too high ear carriage, but 
showed such quality and style that it was 
impossible to pass her over even with the 
knowledge that on the bench she would have 
but the slightest break at the ear tips. 

The year 1895 was the worst of the bad 
financial times, and dog shows were re- 
duced in number. Mr. Morgan now added 
Rufford Ormonde to his kennel, and al- 
though the dog was very lame at New 
York through an accident, the judge, the 
late J. C. Taylor of England, put him first 
in his class, and over Sefton Hero for the 
specials. Second in open dogs was taken 
by Domino II, notwithstanding his pro- 
nounced pig jaw. Barring that, he was a 
very good dog, indeed, and when it became 
a question of putting him out altogether or 
else well up in the money, he got the lat- 
ter. On this occasion he beat Woodman- 


sterne Trefoil and the latter’s son, Wood- 
lawn Trefoil, who was shown in the name 
of the newly formed Woodlawn Kennels, 
owned by Colonel Hilton of Saratoga. In 
the veterans’ class Mr. Taylor made a 
dreadful blunder and showed how an idol 
of the past is overlooked when its identity 
is unknown. Wellesbourne Charlie, Hemp- 
stead Zulu and Christopher was how he 
placed the dogs, and I will never forget 
how the “railbirds” gazed speechless into 
each other’s faces when the numbers went 
up. Rufford Ormonde, though a younger 
dog than Sefton Hero, did not last as long, 
but he is to be found in more pedigrees 
than his kennel mate. How good a sire 
Ormonde was was demonstrated in 1897, 
when his great litter out of Chorlton Phyl- 
lis astonished all collie men—Masterpiece, 
Ornament and Hornpipe. The former, a 


* better dog than Ornament, unfortunately 


took distemper at the New York show, 
which developed when the kennel went on 
the Western circuit, and he died at Chi- 
cago. Still, Ornament was a good second, 
and for many years defeated all comers 
among the dogs. One had to overlook his 
faulty skull when his outline and character 
wére so impressive. 


DOG SHOW OF THE LADIES’ 
KENNEL ASSOCIATION 

The third annual show of the Ladies’ Ken- 
nel Association was held at Madison Square 
Garden on November 3 to 6, and the very fact 
of the association claiming that it was the 
third annual, should set at rest any thought 
that the summer show should have been ac- 
counted as entitled to four points for cham- 
pionship honors. That was a show by itself, 
not a replica of anything that had preceded it, 
and entitled to no more points than it earned 
of itself. Had this course been adopted, we 
would not have had any project on foot to 
alter the championship rule with the many 
remarkable theoretical amendments we hear 
of in connection therewith. 

The show under notice was, we regret to 
state, a financial failure. It had the misfor- 
tune to fall in election week, and that killed 
the attendance. We never remember seeing 
so few people at a New York show, for on 
Election Day evening and all the following 
day visitors were all but restricted to ticket- 
holders. On Thursday and Friday the at- 
tendance was better, but the Garden would 
have had to be packed then to retrieve the 
day. Then again, the entry did not respond 
te the reduction of the fee from five dollars 
to three dollars. If the poor man who could 
not afford five dollars failed to show his ap- 
preciation of the reduction to three dollars, 
and build up the entry, the show managers 
cannot be blamed if a return to five dollars is 
made. The fact is that exhibitors must show 
at New York, one might almost say. Indeed, 
plenty of them would show if they knew that 
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the numbers were to be drawn out of a hat, 
and the lesson on this score seems to be that 
there are just a certain number of exhibitors 
likely to enter, and it matters not to them 
whether it is five or three. If a move is made 
at all in the way of reduction we have a 
strong idea that fifty cents at the gate in 
place of the dollar, which is excessive, would 
be the better thing. If we cannot increase 
the number of entries by lowering entry fees, 
let us get more people interested and reach 
the same end in that way. 

The entry was a puzzle when the breeds 
owe compared with the entry of previous 

New York shows, but that need not be gone 
into at length. In a general way it may be 
said that setters, entered under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Harding Cox was coming from 
England to judge them, and the toys saved 
the day, for the increase in these breeds more 
than made up for some of the decreases which 
could not be accounted for; and will always 
remain a puzzle, even to the initiated. 

St. Bernards were not large classes, and 
Mrs. Lee had a nice lot on from Toledo, in- 
cluding Alta Bruce, first in dogs, open and 
winners, and Jeannette B., first in all the bitch 
classes. In smooths, Mrs. Lee had Queen 
Flora II., first in limit, open and winners. 
Of the other good ones there were Miss 
Marks’ Columbia Uncle Remus, a son of 
Uncle Remus, and Columbia’s Hope, which 
ran second to Alta Bruce, and the same 
owner’s Baby Beautiful, a bitch of rare qual- 
ity and massive body. Some nice puppies 
from the Hellgate kennels got deservedly 
into the money in smooths. Hellgate Hector 
and Amanda S. are both above the average in 
looks and character. They are by Hornsea 
Chief Jr., and for the benefit of St. Bernard 
breeders we can state that we have seen of 
late more good St. Bernards by this dog than 
any dog we have ever had any knowledge of. 
Hornsea Chief is not a large dog, but he is 
thoroughly sound and is splendidly bred, and 
the young dogs we saw, to the number of 
forty, were out of all sorts of dams. The 
winning rough puppy at this show was also 
by this same sire. In bloodhounds, Mr. Lacy 
placed Wandle Warrior over Charity Girl in 
winners, but we have always fancied them 
the other way. 

Mr. Mortimer judged Great Danes, and 
there were tears in some quarters over a few 
decisions, not that they were wrong, but they 
were not satisfactory to some owners. Monte- 
bello Apollo beat Arfman’s Cesar, showing 
a bit more quality, but Czsar is a grand, up- 
standing dog and sound as a bell. Portia, 
looking better than we have seen for some 
time, won in winners, bitches, and next to 
her was Guido of Broughton, a splendid, fresh 
bitch of quality, and she must have pressed 
Portia closely. Much was expected of San- 
dora, but she is at present very light, and will 
have to fill out very materially to be a flyer. 
She has quality right enough, but is too much 
greyhound at present. Old faces were seen 


in the money when it came to wolfhounds 
and deerhounds. 

In greyhounds we could not follow the 
placing of Brannock III. over Lansdowne 
Royal. True, the latter is showing age in 
hindquarters, and is flatter than we like in 
back, but in front he smothered any grey- 
hound in the show. Brannock III. is already 
loaded in shoulders, and is far too weak in 
jaw. These to our mind are faults of import- 
ance sufficient to allow of the old dog win- 
ning. Brannock III. was shown to perfec- 
tion, and has splendid quarters and thighs. 
In bitches, Lansdowne Hall Stream won 
again, and rightly enough, for she has quality 
and size. Still Lansdowne Royal can beat 
her from the saddle forward, as we told Ben 
Lewis, and he agreed with us. The only new 
pointer of any prominence in dogs was 
George Mott’s Spunk’s Duke, winner in 
novice and limit, and third in open to Prince’s 
Boy and Canadian Dexter, who lasts well. 
The decision in heavyweight open dogs was 
a close one to our mind, still we do not cavil 
at the placing of Mark’s Rush over Duke of 
York. One has come on and the other can- 
not improve now. Mr. W. T. Payne, the 
spaniel exhibitor, showed a nice bitch in 
Rothwell Stout, and won in limit and took 
second in open, lightweight, and then reserve 
in winners to Stylish Nellie, beating a 
nice even lot of bitches in her classes. 

The English setter entry was a good one, 
and Joe Lewis went through his classes with 
care and very good judgment. Even if he 
did not think so much of Albert’s Rumney 
Ranger, and put him back in third place, he 
could not get away from his puppies, which 
were a very nice lot. First, second and third 
in dog puppies, and first and third in bitches 
says something more than an ad. claim for 
Ranger. A year ago, when he first came over, 
we predicted success for him as a sire, and 
here are his puppies, running from six to ten 
months, taking all the money at a ‘New York 
show. The other bitch puppy was from the 
Myrtle Kennels, and is by Albert’s Duke out 
of that good bitch Queen’s Pride. In the 
grown classes we had Mallwyd Bang in win- 
ners, with Lingfield Bragg second, both good 
ones, with Ulverstone Rap getting bad be- 
hind—always was a bit weak there—in third 
place by the record. In bitches, Mallwyd 
Queen won from Mallwyd Meg. The Myrtle 
Kennels showed three nice bitches in Queen’s 
Pride, Myrtle Fan, and Myrtle Beatrice, and 
with the dogs Myrtle Doctor and Albert’s 
Duke won the kennel prize with ease. They 
made a very nice exhibit benched together. 

Irish setters were well filled classes and 
Mr. Lewis had the pleasure of giving first in 
novice to one of his own breeding, in Borstal 
Rock. He won with a little to spare from 
Tim M. II. and Lord Rutland, who, if as 
good behind as he is in head, would be hard 
to beat. We thought him about the best type 
in head of anything in the show, and his 
quarters might be improved with work. The 
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Danbury winner St. Cloud II. won in limit 
to winners, with Royal Grand second, and we 
are not so sure that he is a better type of 
Irish than the Canadian dog. He seems to 
be getting a little heavy for the correct thing. 
Red Bess II. won in winners, bitches, from 
St. Lambert’s Mollie, and they were entitled 
to the places. There was no getting away 
from the Gordon type in Downham Victor, 
but Mr. Andrews was hard after him with 
some good ones from the Woodbury Kennels. 
Another good Gordon was Bruce Orvilla, 
shown by Mrs. F. Howe, Jr., and the Clinton 
Hill Kennels also had a full kennel out, 
though the luck did not run that way in the 
matter of prizes. 

Dr. C. Y. Ford made his debut as a metro- 
politan judge when it came to spaniels, and 
as he was taking the place of Mr. Harding 
Cox, and entries were made for the latter, it 
it fair to say that Mr. Cox drew quite a large 
entry. No one will begrudge Col. Stride hi¢ 
good fortune in winning what he did, as he 
is a most enthusiastic supporter of the Clum- 
ber spaniel. Still we did not agree with the 
judge in many decisions, and both Col. Stride 
and the owner of the Norwood Kennels dis- 
agreed with regard to the placing of their 
own dogs, such for instance as putting Coney- 
hurst Pansy over his two kennel mates in the 
novice class, and Norwood Harmony over his 
mate Maggie of Eaton Park, in open bitches. 
The awarding of the Kennel prize to Colonel 
Stride when the Norwood Kennels had first 
and third in open dogs, and first and second 
in bitches makes out the novice three as bet- 
ter than all the Norwood winners. Quite a 
puzzle here. 

Field spaniels numbered eleven, one less 
than the Clumbers, and Mrs. Evans had a 
field day with her team. She won in novice 
dogs with Premium, in open dogs other than 
black with Woolton Wonder, and in limit 
and the two open bitch classes had three firsts 
and a second to her credit. Woolton Wonder 
also scored a second in open dogs, black, to 
Endcliffe Bishop. Leeds Pom Pom finally 
got out of the novice class in which she has 
been for a long time always able to get a 
piece of the money without scoring a win 
outright. Cockers were well filled classes, 
and nearly every one shown received mention. 
This leads to the remark that the resolution 
passed by the Association some months ago 
to the effect that judges at its shows would 
be requested to give but one of each of the 
mentions is a dead letter already. If the cus- 
tom was universal it would not matter, but 
when it is not, its initiation at one show is 
only misleading, for the reason that a dog 
fully deserving of V. H. C. is condemned 
when he has to take only a C., for that means 
that he has but scant merit—is just good 
enough to escape the gate. We noticed that 


Major Carnochan, who introduced the idea 
at the English show he went over to judge at, 
and wrote in favor of the practice in his 
official report, went back to the old and well 


tested practice when he was judging at 
Brooklyn in the week following the Ladies’ 
show. 

Dr. Ford went in for good movers, and 
there was somewhat of a shaking up in con- 
sequence. There is no question but that the 
cocker ought to be an active dog, and it is 
time that the clumsy sort should be set back, 
so that we have no fault to find with the 
judge in his efforts to get the sort he wanted. 
Sufficient of the usual winners were in the 
money to show, however, that they have looks 
that count as well as ability to move with 
freedom. The black dog Knight, by Mrs. 
Bailey’s Red Rival (a thorough spaniel in 
type), was the best of the black dogs, and 
next to him was a new dog from Canada, 
Lord Rugby, a son of Simcoe Duke. Romany 
Rye and Lucky were the best of the other 
than blacks, with Buster Brown a good third. 
With fifty bitches and plenty of duplicate en- 
tries the judge had his work to sort them out 
satisfactorily. Mr. Berg showed two good 
puppies by his winning dog Knight, named 
Nutley Peg and Nutley Meg, and the former 
went through to winner in blacks. In other 
than black there was nothing near Selwonk 
Mignon, and it is a pity that such a charm- 
ing cocker should not have been able to com- 
pete for any special, but there was none for 
the best cocker, or best particolor. 

Collies were well filled classes. Balmoral 
Baron, a large, quality tricolor, won quite 
easily in all his classes, from novice to win- 
ners, and won the Van Schaick cup for best 
in the show. He has grand legs and feet, a 
beautifully modelled head, with perfect ears 
and a level mouth. His light eye we had been 
told about, is only moderately so, and did 
not attract much criticism that we heard of. 
His outline is excellent and tail carriage 
good. Where we think he could be improved 
is back of the ribs, where he showed the least 
bit long, and being off his feed with his over- 
night trip from Ottawa, he was not filled 
out as he should have been. Considering 
that he is only fourteen months, and is so 
large, we look to see him improve in this 
point. Next to him in winners came 
Heacham Galopin, looking well considering 
his age, but we think he “lagged superfluous,” 
and are pleased to know that this was his last 
appearance. We will always remember him 
by reason of his wonderfully preserved head, 
which is as clean in cheeks as it ever was. 
He was full of life in the ring, but he had 
not the freshness of coat shown by Baron, 
who, for a tricolor, has a very good coat. 
Earl of Carrick we thought hardly treated, 
though we cannot agree with the critics that 
he was not in condition. He looked fairly 
well, considering the season of year; we also 
differ as to his superior head. True, it is 
long, but it lacks the finish shown in Baron 
or Galopin. It looked rather an easy second 
for him in novice, but he only got reserve. 
He is a brother of ‘Craigmore Corinthian, and 
beats him in size and head, good collie as the 
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latter is. Dr. Jarrett’s The Conqueror is a 
very pleasing tricolor, a bit under sized for 
present fashion, but he is a collie, and will 
always have to be reckoned with. A very 
nice Wishaw Clinker bitch named Clinkerrette 
went through from novice to winners. Good 
head, nice ears and expression, she had an 
easy win. Hanover Empress is too short for 
a bitch, and Ravenswood Bonnibel rather too 
much the other way if anything, and gone a 
little in cheeks. Mr. Rutherford was the only 
exhibitor of smooths, and his Veto won from 
Busybody. We have always preferred them 
the other way, and Dr. Jarrett, who owned 
them both, is of that mind, too. Lady Stum- 
pie won in bob-tailed, with Mrs. George 
Thomas second with her new one, Radcliffe 
Boy. In the absence of Spotted Diamond, 
Dr. Lougest had his well-known Dalmations, 
Jessie and Nell, in first and second places. 

Thanks to Red Brook Kennels the poodles 
were a show of themselves. Miss Alger has 
a condition and trimming artist in her ken- 
nel man even if the eye of the owner does 
mean a good deal. Then to breed three such 
good puppies as Blackamoor, Red Brook 
Ruby and Little Tommy Tucker is credit 
enough for any breeder, and we compliment 
Miss Alger on her success. In addition to 
these the home-bred ones included Red 
Brook Maluna, first in winners, bitches, Sil- 
houette, Two Spot, Ebony Maid, all winners. 
It was a wonderful show of poodles and suc- 
cessful breeding. Mrs. Trevor, who was for- 
merly such a conspicuous exhibitor, had but 
three entries, but took reserve in winners 
with Ping, who was catalogued at bargain 
counter price, $50. A lovely little toy poodle 
won in the class under fifteen inches. A per- 
fect miniature poodle in shape and action. 

Mr. T. W. Lawson made a great exhibition 
of bulldogs, winning the $50 special for best 
ten of one breed, and in addition to many 
class wins, took reserve in winners, dogs, 
with Glen Monarch, and first and second in 
the bitch winners with La Roche and Thack- 
eray Soda. Taysand, a grand headed dog, is 
not quite sound behind, and for that reason 
Mr. Crocker put him behind. Fashion in the 
limit class, and in open heavyweights both 
were beaten by Mr. Codman’s Rolyat, who 
has carried all before him since he arrived in 
this country. We like Taysand and look to 
his being a successful sire, as he has many 
important properties and is a superior dog in 
head. 

Frank Dole cut his usual wide swath in 
bull terriers, but he missed reaching the top 
in dogs, though he had it pretty much his 
own way in bitches. The best dog was No- 
ross Carrots, against which an objection was 
lodged on the score of deafness, but not al- 
lowed by Dr. Sherwood and Dr. French, who 
were the veterinarians of the show. Our 
officially-marked catalogue has Bay View 
Bo’swain as reserve in winners, but Edge- 
wood Steady beat him in the open dog class. 
In bitches Edgewood Dorothy and Edgewood 


Estelle were the best two. Mr. Mayhew dis- 
located a whole lot of precedents in his 
awards. Accrington Crack beat all the Aire- 
dale dogs, and Mr. Offerman was next with 
his old dog Floriform, while his new flyer 
was handicapped by being sent into the ring 
in farmer fashion. There has been great 
improvement in Airedales of late and the 
classes are well above the average. Endcliffe 
Blossom outpointed Clonmel Coronation, who 
was far too light on this occasion. 

Mr. Lacy had an uncommonly hard task in 
Boston terriers, and we wish we could say 
that he gave entire satisfaction. That he 
tried there is no question, but there seemed 
to be a good many slips. For instance that 
most charming little dog, Dale’s Playmate, 
was put off with H. C., and Barry beat Spots- 
wood Prisoner. In that class the best three 
were Swell, Dale’s Playmate and Spots- 
wood Prisoner. In novice bitches, Governess 
won over Dame Fortune, with ‘Nanette sec- 
ond. If Dame Fortune had won it would 
have been better. Governess is a good bitch, 
and to put her first was no great unpardon- 
able error, but Dame Fortune is well ahead 
of Nanette. They were hard classes, beyond 
a doubt. The best dog was Selwonk Colonel 
Monte, with Stephen’s Rex second, and in 
bitches Remlik Bonnie won from Governess 
in winners. 

French bulldogs were the best classes ever 
brought together in this country, and we 
doubt very much if the exhibit could be 
duplicated anywhere. Our fanciers are bound 
to get the dogs, no matter what the price may 
be, and the result is a wonderful collection of 
this fancy breed. Dick de la Mare II. had 
to resign his rank at the head of affairs to a 
new dog, Richelieu, owned by Mrs. William 
Lennox, and the decision was sound, for the 
new one is better than anything we have 
hitherto had. Lorette still holds her own in 
bitches, and it is a pity that she could not 
get a chance at any of the many specials “for 
members only.” The Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation might well try the effect of a special 
for best of each breed where such is not al- 
ready supplied, for this giving of cups or 
medals for best owned by a member, and its 
being won by a second prize winner or not 
even that, is misleading, for no one ever 
mentions that it was a members’ prize only. 

The Windholme Beagles had another good 
time of it with the beagle prizes, and took 
both winners prizes, the first with the home- 
bred Matchless, and the bitch prize with 
Bangle. The dog beat the bitch for the spe- 
cial. Mr. Barnard had made a good entry, 
but had to come on with only a majority of 
them. He did very well with his dogs, but 
had hard luck with Windholme Lorna, a big 
winner for her old owner, but now getting 
V. H. C. This was the bitch that won the 
special at Bryn Mawr. 

Fox terriers were hot classes, and Mr. Mor- 
timer had his hands full. In smooths the 
Sabine Kennels did great things, starting off 
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in puppies with Sabine Recruit, who won 
until he struck Sabine Result in winners— 
Recruit was not in open class. The new dog 
is much like Result at first glance, owing to 
his rather heavy markings. Being younger 
he is lighter, and at present is a shade slack 
in loin. All over he is a smart terrier and an 
excellent shower, doing his best for himself 
at all times in the ring. Result was lighter 
than at Danbury, and looked better. That 
rattling terrier, Norfolk All Blue, was third 
best, and deservedly so. In bitches the Sa- 
bine kennels won in puppies with Sabine 
Fancy, and took second and third in novice 
with Sabine Fairy and Sabine Fashion. Then 
came Warren Daunt in limit and open, and 
she was looking a lot better than at Danbury, 
and won properly from Sabine Beldia in 
limit and Sabine Lavender in open and win- 
ners. These were all uncommonly strong 
classes. 


The wires were equally hot in both sexes, . 


owing to the number of recent importations. 
Mr. Raper had brought over Raby, now Wan- 
dee, Coastguard for his San Francisco owner 
and others had also been shipped by him for 
the same kennel, which at once jumped into 
prominence thereby. Wandee Mearns took 
first in novice dogs, and then Coastguard 
went the rest of the route in front, the pair 
getting the mentions in winners. The Sel- 
wonk importations were good, but met better. 
Hands Up was pretty well outclassed, and 
should not have been competed, for he seemed, 
very fortunate to win even reserve from 
Selwonk Banker. The dog has had his day. 
The Selwonk kennels gave us something 
worth looking at in S. Lucretia, a beautiful 
quality bitch, standing right out even from 
Wandee Manilla, and she is a good one, too. 
These two seemed to frighten a lot out of 
competition, for there were six absent out of 
thirteen entries. The special for the best 
kennel of smooths went to Sabine, and Wan- 
dee had the best kennel of sires. Sabine also 
won the special for best four of any breed. 

Mrs. Karl Keller had a good entry of 
dachshundes, and Dr. Motshenbacker had to 
hustle to hold his own, which he did by get- 
ting first in winners with his dog Flott M., 
and in bitches he was first and reserve with 
Roda M. and Topsy M. Mrs. Keller, how- 
ever, took three firsts, four seconds and two 
thirds, and reserve in winners, dogs, with 
Parsifal. Mrs. Jarrett did a shrewd stroke 
of business in Chows. She had Ilswunga, 
and there was another entered named Queen 
Boo, which Mrs. Jarrett proceeded to buy be- 
fore the judging, and it beat Islwunga, so 
she took first and second. 

Irish terriers were, of course, minus Mrs. 
Kernochan’s dogs, the cause of their absence 
eliciting many expressions of regret. The 
new Selwonk dog, Kudos, is a great improve- 
ment on S. Mixer, and barring a suspicion of 
bitchiness in head and lightness of bone, is a 
very smart taking dog. After him came Doc- 
tor Casey and Ben Star, and then Red Hills 
Doctor, which was all wrong. The critics 


have unanimously stated that Doctor should 
have been second, and if we agree with them 
we cannot be blamed. Barring Star’s soft 
coat he is a far better Irish terrier than Doc- 
tor Casey, who is short and thick in head and 
has no liberty. Hilltop Vixen won all through 
in bitches. A nice bitch in make and shape 
if we except her being a shade strong all 
through, which is not a bad fault. Raynham 
Puff, we think, should have been second, 
Leeds Shan third, and Edgecombe Patsey 
reserve, but they were the other way about. 
Selwonk Moreen got second in open and re- 
serve in winners. A nice taking, rather light 
and short coated bitch. 

Scottish terriers were mainly old faces 
when it came to the higher classes. Ewing’s 
Clan, a nicer sized terrier than Mr. Lacy’s 
Hebden Pibroch, won in puppies, then in a 
small novice class, and reached third in limit, 
meeting in the latter, Abertay and Brandy- 
wine Jock. In open the Craigdarroch ken- 
nels had The Laird and Heworth Merlin, 
and as a matter of course they were first and 
second. Novice bitches was a weak class 
from the fact that the V. H. C. puppy, Redual 
Alexander, won here. It is a nice one, and 
might have gone into limit for a place. Here 
Brandywine Jean won well from Sister 
Doone, and then took first in open and win- 
ners from Forget-Me-Not, who has belied 
the prediction of two years ago and still lasts 
and wins. In Welsh the Selwonk kennels 
won nearly everything, the new dog, 
Ringleader, being, however, placed below 
Selwonk Princess in winners. Lady of 
Cedarvale as low as reserve in open was an 
award we failed to understand, making her 
out as a good second at least. Selwonk Im- 
perial and Parliament Dime were the selec- 
tions for winners class in black and tan ter- 
riers, and in Skyes the thirteen-year-old Ar- 
den II. was alone, and toddled in for his rib- 
bon. Mrs. George Thomas had something 
new in Yorkshires, Endcliffe Mazie, a lovely 
specimen in perfect coat and condition, as 
well as color. 

Al. Eberhard showed a nice toy black and 
tan and won in novice, by name Little Tommy 
Tucker, and in pugs he took both firsts and 
a second. The Pomeranians were large 
classes, with a lot of good ones in them. The 
Swiss Mountain kennels did a good share of 
winning, taking among other prizes the first 
in bitch winners class with Champion Viva, 
but the most satisfactory result for that ken- 
nel was probably the success of the homebred 
Baby Brighteyes, first in puppy and novice 
and second in limit, besides winning three 
specials. Mrs. Mayhew won in dogs with 
Fox Hills Dandy from Ashton Merry Scamp, 
and Fox Hills Ida was reserve in winners 
bitches. Champion Perseverance and Yetsan 
Duke were in the King Charles winners’ 
class as named, Darnell Donnington and 
Cupid S. in Blenheims, Madame Patti and 
Sweet Face in Rubies, and Darnall Kitty and 
Lerd Too Woo in Prince Charlies, while in 
Japs it was Senn Sation and Kobie. 
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BROOKLYN DOG SHOW 


The dates of the Long Island Kennel Club 
show in Brooklyn were November 10 to 13, 
and the venue was the Clermont Avenue 
Rink. The building is a good one, except for 
the one fact that there is no extra accommo- 
dation outside of the floor space, which ex- 
tends almost from wall to wall. Exercise 
rinks are out of the question, and all dogs 
were turned into the judging ring for a run. 
Outside of that necessity everything was up 
to date, and under Mr. Mortimer’s manage- 
ment ran smoothly, and all wants were 
promptly attended to. The entries were al- 
most a miniature reproduction of the New 
York list, except for locals, the only addi- 
tion of any importance being the two Russian 
wolfhounds from the Valley Kennels, both of 
which are of great merit. Both show the 
angle at eyes which our judges have so per- 
sistently ignored as a requisite, and now that 
it is again so plainly demonstrated, it is to be 
hoped that we will have an end to greyhound 
heads in wolfhounds. The angle of the pro- 
file at the eye is most essentially typical, and 
much may be passed in order to secure that 
characteristic. 

Mrs. Lee was to show her St. Bernards 
here, but did not, and others hearing that her 
dogs were coming kept their dogs home, the 
result being another short entry for Mr. Sheu- 
brooks, who ought always to draw, but some- 
how does not. Uncle Sam V. won in dogs, 
and Ruth IV., a very nice bitch, large, roomy 
and typical in head, won in her class. No 
Montebello dogs, so it was Arfman’s Cesar 
in great Dane dogs and Portia and Guido of 
Broughton in bitches. A strong trio, but 
little outside of them. The Russian wolf- 
hounds were good classes, and the dogs men- 
tioned, Bristry and Sorva, of the Valley Ken- 
nels, won easily from the best of the Terra 
Cotta kennels entry. They later on took the 
best brace special open to all. 

Pointers were a wreck, only eleven all told. 
Meteor’s Dot II. and Lady Olivette leading in 
their respective sexes. All the setters were 
also light classes, Lingfield Bragg winning in 
winners, English dogs, from Ulverstone Rap, 
and in bitches Mallwyd Meg won. St. Cloud 
III. beat Queen Signal in Irish setters, and 
in Gordons there were but two shown, all of 
Mr. Andrews’ dogs being absent. The first 
decent entry came in spaniels, for Mr. Wil- 
merding, although the field section was scant, 
and in that Leeds Pom Pom and Jubilee 
Prince were winners for Mrs. Delmont. Bus- 
ter Brown won in Cocker dogs, and Red 
Rival was also placed over Lucky. Quite a 
shake up. Still more so in the bitch classes, 
when Selmonk Mignon went to third in other 
than black bitches. In these classes Mr. Wil- 
merding reversed a decision, and he said to us 
he knew what he was doing, but there was 
an interval between the classes, and the bitch 
in question showed so much better later on 
that he had to alter her position. This was 
Country Girl, reserve in limit class with 


Selwonk Mignon third, and in open class 
Country Girl was given first, with Mignon 
third. The best bitch was a black, Willow 
Nannie, owned by the Swiss Mountain Ken- 
nels, one of Champion Ono’s puppies. Coun- 
try Girl was given reserve in winners, but 
that decision will of course be cancelled. The 
Red Brook Kennels supplied the winners in 
poodles, Rupert of Thrandeston being first, 
with Young Emperor reserve. 

Mr. Terry judged collies, and he made a 
few changes from New York, placing Earl of 
Carrick higher. The actual order was Bal- 
moral Baron first, The Conqueror second and 
Earl of Carrick third. In bitches Welles- 
bourne Beatrice won until she met Moreton 
Hebe in open. Mr. Hunter had some dogs 
which arrived on the morning of the show © 
direct from the steamer at Baltimore, and 
were therefore hardly in show shape. They 
will do better later on. 

Taysand did better in bulldogs under Mr. 
Codman than he did at ‘New York, but he 
had Ivel Doctor to face here, and the latter 
won in open and winners. In bitches the 
Selwonk Kennels also scored with Florodora, 
who has not been out for some time and 
Icoked quite fresh. In French bulldogs 
Richelieu repeated his New York perform- 
ance, and in the mixed winners’ class had 
Sarah as runner-up. The bull terrier dogs 
decision in winners was a New York repeat, 
Noross Carrots and Edgewood Steady. In 
bitches Frank Dole owned both named in 
winners’ class, Edgewood Marguerite of Na- 
varre and Edgewood Estelle. 

Mr. Cochrane had Bolton Woods Briar put 
dewn before him in better shape than was the 
case with this dog at New York, and he went 
through to winners. All the same we prefer 
Floriform. Clonmel Coronation won the re- 
serve in winners after beating Lansdowne 
Flirt in open class. 

Boston terriers were carefully judged by 
Mr. Stone, and with every satisfaction to 
exhibitors. Mr. Huffman’s Watchman won 
well in novice class from a nice lot, and in 
limit lightweight he straightened out the New 
York placing by putting Dale’s Playmate 
over Spotswood Prisoner and Kim, Barry go- 
ing back to three letters. Playmate eventually 
won in winners from Prisoner. Dame For- 
tune won from Governess in bitches, win- 
ners. If we mistake not the winner was the 
puppy we put up at Bryn Mawr, but that was 
not her name then. She has come on very 
nicely, and so has Governess, since then. 

Dr. Motshenbacker showed a good lot of 
dachshunde, some of them new faces, and 
won most of the prizes, including first and 
reserve in winners, Topsy M. and Sozi M. 
The Windholme Kennels supplied both win- 
ners firsts in beagles in Robino III. and 
Windholme’s Cycle. 

Major Carnochan shook them up a bit in 
fox terriers, and it is well for decisions not 
to be too stereotyped. In smooth dogs it was 
a repetition of New York with the two Sa- 




















THE “DOG” Incorporated With FIELD AND STREAM 


THE present is a time of amalgamation of forces in commercial circles, the old adage 
that in union there is strength finding illustrafions of more or less magnitude in all branches 
of business from the great “trusts” down to combinations between friends and business asso- 
ciates. It means strength to the combination, better service and more secure returns for 
patrons. Hence in this spirit of unionism the forces of “The Dog Incorporated,” a fortnightly 
Philadelphia Kennel Journal, now nearing the end of its third volume, and the Kennel De- 


partment of FreLp AND STREAM have decided to become one. “The Dog” has been noticeable 
for the excellence of its every issue from a typographical point of view, while its foreign 
news, obtained from the widest circulation abroad of any kennel paper in the country, has 
been a special feature. FIELD AND STREAM has catered to domestic dog matters in the main, so 
that the union of the two will enable us, with the aid of “The Dog’s” extensive circle of 
foreign correspondents, to make an exceedingly strong dog department. 

This arrangement was not completed in time to permit of the advertisements in “The 
Dog” being published in this issue, but the agreement is that we continue the contracts now 
in force in our January issue, that part of the business being transferred to FrELp AND STREAM, 
and notice to that effect being given the advertisers. Large as the circulation of “The Dog” 
was, the great addition of Fretp AND STREAM purchasers and subscribers will give an impetus 


to the business of these advertisers. We feel assured they will appreciate and continue with us 
by renewals. We give returns for the money to our advertisers no kennel paper can duplicate. 


bines, Result and Recruit, in front. In the 
other sex, however, there were earthquakes. 
Norfolk Handicraft went back to reserve in 
open, Norfolk Busybody from first in novice 
at New York, went to third, and Sabine 
Fairy took her place, ‘Norfolk Fortune, re- 
serve limit at New York was first here and 
beat Warren Daunt and Wandee Seabreeze, 
and when Daunt in open beat Sabine Laven- 
der the smoke of battle cleared away and we 
descried Norfolk Fortune as first in winners 
and Warren Daunt second. In wires it was 
a repetition of New York placing in winners. 

Mr. Hammill straightened out the New 
York placing of Irish terrier dogs all right, 
and Red Hills Doctor was put next ‘to Sel- 
wonk Kudos and ahead of Doctor Casey, but 
most assuredly Drogheda should also have 
been ahead of Casey. He is all over a better 
Irishman. We do not agree with the bitch 
awards so merely record them as being Rayn- 
ham Radium first and Edgecombe Patsey re- 
serve in winners. The entry in Scotties was 
light and the final result was The Laird and 
Brandywine Jean in winners. Welsh had 
Selwonk Ringleader in first place, and Lady 
of Cedarvale was properly advanced to re- 


serve in winners. Brynhir Barter, barring 
his size, is a good type of Welshman. 

Mrs. Hadley did well in her judging of 
toys, all but pugs, in which Gold Coin should 
most certainly have been first in place of 
third. The winning toy spaniels were Per- 
severance and Ashton Favorite in King 
Charles, Ashton Perfection in Blenheims, 
Clevedon Nora in tricolors, Madame Patti in 
rubies and Kobe over Senn Sation in Japa- 
nese. Pomeranians were not many, but with 
Baby Brighteyes and Champion Merry Scamp 
to show what good ones look like there was 
no cause for complaint. 

The show was well attended from the first 
night up to the closing hour, and it is to be 
hoped that the Club succeeded in realizing a 
balance to the credit of the fund. One pleas- 
ing innovation that might well be copied at 
other shows where a feature is wanted for 
the closing evening, was the presentation of 
the cups in the ring, each award being posted 
on the blackboards, the recipient then coming 
in with his dog or dogs for the cup and walk- 
ing round the ring before leaving it, when, 
according to the popularity of owner or dog, 
the applause was given. 
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FROM NOVA SCOTIA 


The photograph of the setters retrieving a 
brace of grouse was accompanied by the 
following letter from Mr. H. Austen, of Hali- 
fax, N. S., under date of Nov. 9: “Cock 
shooting in this vicinity, is over for the sea- 
son, as birds are now down Digby and Yar- 
mouth way, bound on their way to more con- 
genial climes, but while it lasted I had good 
sport over Grouse and Shot, and brought to 
bag all told 172 cock, 28 snipe and 30 grouse. 
This, of course, was with two guns, as I 
generally had a companion on the different 
trips. During the season I was fortunate in 
getting two doubles on cock, and three on 
grouse, and was lucky enough to secure all 


and see what I have done today.” We went, 
we looked:and: we added up a total of $1,325 
worth of dogs sold and paid for. Pretty good 
business? “Yes, but it took a few years’ work 
and strict integrity to build up a trade for 
even an exceptional day of this nature. 





The White Oak Farm and Maplewood 
Farm are new Eastern collie advertisers this 
month. Both are thoroughly reliable. In 
the West there are Mr. Behling and Ravens- 
wood Collie Kennels. 





Just to show our class of advertisers we 
give publicity at the request of one of our 





MR. AUSTEN AND HIS FAMOUS 


the birds. Doubles on cock are very rare, as 
I know that years have passed since I have 
had one before.” 





The Craigdarroch Kennels is the most 
prominent we have in the Scottish terrier 
fancy, and Mrs. Brazier told us at the Brook- 
lyn Dog Show that she had a nice lot of 
puppies. You will find the “ad.” in this issue. 





We dropped into the New York store of 
Cedar’s Kennels recently, and on asking Mr. 
Cedar how business was, received the reply, 
“Go and look at that book on the desk there, 


PAIR OF SETTERS—SEE ITEM ABOVE 


oldest subscribers, S. S. Dice, of Ligonier, 
Pa., to the following: 

“Nov. 12, 1903. After buying a number of 
English setter dogs and not being pleased, I 
noticed in Fretp AND StrEAM that Dr. Jas. 
E. Hair, Bridgeport, Conn., was in the busi- 
ness. After writing him a few times I sent 
him money in advance and received in return 
the best English setter I ever owned. At the 
age of seven months I am hunting her and 
get from two to five pheasants in a day, be- 
sides other game. She is a natural born hunt- 
er, very staunch, and easy to control. Any 
one wishing a good dog will get what he or- 
ders, and Dr. Hair will do just what he says.” 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 











The dog is man’s truest, most unselfish 
friend, and deserves the respect of his master. 
He possesses in some degree of development 
the mental faculty of man himself—aside 
from speech. In various respects the dog is 
the superior of his master—he accomplishes 
what is quite impossible for man. 

. ¢ * 


The admirer of any special breed of dogs 
should not look with contempt or repugnance 
upon those of another breed. Every person 
has his fancy and thinks fully as much of his 
favorite as others do of theirs. Over-enthusi- 
asm may also lead to over-estimating one 
breed and undervaluing all others. There are 
good and weak points to be found in every 
breed, and individuals will differ greatly in 
merit. 

x * x 


One of the customary faults of a dog owner 
is to allow his pet to lie near the hot stove or 
radiator during cold weather. Nothing will 
make your dog ill quicker than that practice. 
The real cause is not always detected, and 
some medicaments are employed to restore 
former health, activity and ambition, when in 
fact an airing of an hour’s duration with 
ample space for a lively romp will act like 

magic as a restorative. A dog housed in the 
barn, with access to a roomy yard to romp in, 
is far more likely to do well than one taken 
into the house, where he is sure to find it too 
— a place for repose with benefit to him- 
self. 


*x* * * 


In handling bird dogs afield it will be found 
that no two even of the same breed or litter 
possess similar individual peculiarities, func- 
tional powers, endurance, sagacity, etc. Each 
requires handling in accordance to his par- 
ticular case. While one may endeavor to 
please, the other is apt to be headstrong and 
stubborn; one will exhibit great speed, range, 
scenting powers, etc., while the other is found 
deficient in these qualities, and merely potters 
aimlessly. Some puppies develop and exhibit 
hunting proclivities at an early age, while 
others delay matters till matured—some never 
amounting to much as a worthy helpmate 
afield. Latent talent is not an unusual occur- 
rence. If such deficiency in the natural de- 
velopment of an individual is apparent, it will 
he best to trust to time and not endeavor to 
force the puppy along in that respect. The 
best to be done to expedite development of 
instinctive qualities is to give ample oppor- 
tunity on game afield, thus arousing the 
youngster’s ambition and desire to hunt in 
natural manner. Ample time and opportuni- 
ties usually result satisfactorily. 


There are a great many good people in this 
boundless world to whom the mere thought 
of having a dog about causes them to shudder. 
They have never owned a dog, nor learned 
the real pleasures derived from such a com- 
panion. They have seen poor doggie stoned 
and kicked upon the streets and chased from 
place to place till finally crazed from fright; 
then, if the fugitive snarled and flashed its 
teeth in self defense, the cry of “mad dog” 
was heard. Ultimately the miserable exist- 
ence of doggie was terminated by aid of the 
policeman’s club or revolver. That someone 
should bemoan the death of a pet in the shape 
of merely a dog (perhaps an amiable com- 
panion of its owner) seems absurd and ridic- 
ulous to this class of people. 

If there is any one subject in which the 
writer is profoundly interested, almost to the 
point of being a hobbyist, it is the welfare and 
care of the dog. The character of man is 
inevitably moulded by environments, and the 
cheerless monotony of life will be banished by 
the companionship of a faithful dog. 


ee -. 


Apropos—The holidays are nearing; pa- 
rents are brooding over the matter of select- 
ing something suitable and acceptable as gifts 
to sons and daughters and esteemed friends; 
catalogues are scanned, advertisements looked 
over, all in vain, something else than the 
usual trinket gift is desired for Jack, just 
from school. Ah, what more appropriate and 
highly pleasing could there be for the son 
than a young dog—a puppy of approved 
breeding? Jack is sportively inclined, a setter 
or a pointer is what will surely delight him; 
he will take pride in owning, caring for and 
training the youngster—what more elevating 
and lasting pleasure could there be than to 
present him with such a young dog? 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Q.—I have two puppies, setter and pointer, 
which have acquired the habit of running around 
—taking in the whole town every day. How 
ean I prevent this? They are but four months 
old and have never been tied up, thinking that 
would not do. 

A.—Allowing puppies to run at will soon re- 
sults in chronic loafers—a habit hard to over- 
come. They should have a roomy yard to romp 
in, but if that is out of question then the only 
thing to be done is to tie them up. Although 
quite young and not advisable, if no yard can 
be allotted, just give them a light chain fully 
six feet in length, and string a strong wire on 
the ground for the ring in the end of the chain 
to slide on. This will afford them ample op- 
portunity to exercise up and down the full 
length. Be careful, though, and arrange so as 
to prevent their getting entangled or having a 
chance to jump over a fence to hang themselves 
involuntarily. 


Q.—Not having enough “‘scraps’’ from the ta- 
ble, I have been feeding my dogs a mixture of 
about half corn meal and the other half meat, 
making mush of the two. It seems to agree 


with them because they are looking fine. Will 
this prove a good food for a regular diet? 
A.—For dogs that work in the field regularly 
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there could be nothing better with some milk 
added, but if not fully exercised in open air, 
they may soon develop skin disease because of 
over-nourishment unless, of course, you feed 
but sparingly. As to proper feeding, turn to 
page 121 in “The Amateur Trainer,’’ where you 
will find the mode of making the best dog bread 
fully explained. 


Q.—I have two pups four months old. Up to 
this time they have been kept in the yard with 
a large box for sleeping in. As the weather is 
becoming cold I fear the yard will be too cold 
for them. Would it be right to take them into 
the house at night and have them stay in the 
yard during the day? They have lots of fleas 
and I wash them about once a week which, 
however, does not seem to exterminate the pest. 
Am using dog soap, but fleas are bothering them 
just the same. 

A.—If you have a tight kennel with a cloth 
tacked to top before entrance (which the pups 
readily learn to push in as they enter), sup- 
ply an abundance of fine clean straw for bedding, 
and feed regularly and amply, the yard will be 
better than taking them into the house at any 
time. As to bathing dogs in winter I most em- 
phatically discourage it, unless the dog can be 
kept indoors, rubbed perfectly dry and not 
turned out unless pleasant weather prevailed. 
It is an impossibility to destroy fleas by wash- 
ing with ary kind of soap. The best method 
of effectually exterminating fleas is to use Hab- 
erlein’s Flea Repeller—no washing required. 


Q.—I have two English setter pups, one year 
old, dog and bitch, and hunt them separately. 
The dog is a great ranger, has good nose and is 
a good bird finder. The bitch is quite different, 
being timid, does not range, will not point 
afield, though about the house will point.a rat, 
sparrow or chicken. Both dogs love the gun. 
Any information will be greatly appreciated. 

A.—By hunting the two dogs together you 
will soon succeed in getting the bitch to join 
the more bold dog in finding, pointing and 
ranging—jealousy will induce her to take hold. 
Pointing rats and the like is of no value, rather 
detrimental, as it will lead to the same per- 
formance in the field when striking scent of 
the rodents. It must be discouraged, the same 
as when monkeying with tame chickens. 


Q.—Belonging to the “Field & Stream” fam- 
ily (subscriber) I take great pleasure in reading 
the answers to the questions in the ‘‘Question 
Box’”’ of kennel department. I have never owned 
a dog, although I enjoy hunting with one, and 
as I am contemplating the purchase of a bird 
dog soon, the answers to the following ques- 
tions will be greatly appreciated by me. One 
of my friends is the owner of a good bird finding 
pointer, which has been partly broken afield, 
but never yard broken. He has allowed every 
one to use the dog, who is now ruined as far as 
being of any use as a bird dog. He is a little 
over a year old now, of good size and form, 
but will chase rabbits and other game when in 
the woods. He will retrieve dead birds in a 
fashion, but will not stand on a point; is not 
gun shy. Now, is he too old to be made of any 
use, or has he been completely ruined by allow- 
ing every one to use him? 

A.—Doubtless a bad case, but not ruined be- 
yond redemption. The overcoming of all these 
faults will require some little time and careful 
handling, and it must be done by one person 
only. This dog knows what is wanted and has 
the inclination to hunt, hence there is hope of 
getting him straightened out with due care 
and perseverance. The first thing to be done 
is to put him through a course of yard train- 
ing in accordance with ‘“‘The Amateur Trainer.”’ 
This will make him perfectly obedient, and then 
take him afield and work him as per directions 
in the book and in short order he will do sat- 


isfactory work. Loaning a dog has resuited 
in many a good one being spoiled. 


Q.—I bought an English setter for this sea- 
son’s hunting and am well pleased with the way 
he works, but the trouble is that at times he 
does too much as he pleases. He is steady at 
point, retrieves fairly well, hardly ever misses a 
crippled bird, in all of which he suits me well 
enough, but all at once he is apt to become a 
wilful puppy and I have trouble to keep my tem- 
per. Is there a way to regulate that? 

A.—Certainly there is, and it is an easy matter, 
too. What you need is a “force collar’’; put 
that on him and use it at such times as you 
deem it necessary, following the plain directions 
as contained in *“‘The Amateur Trainer,’ and 
the trouble will be overcome in one afternoon's 
work afield on game. 


Q.—A friend and I started out on a hunt the 
other day, taking a young dog we recently 
bought to use between us. The first likely place 
we entered, Jerry worked out and pointed a 
eovey handsomely, and the four barrels brought 
down three nice plump quail, which our dog re- 
trieved quite nicely. We followed the scattered 
birds into a thicket and there had several shots, 
getting in three or four shots to each point the 
dog made. The sport continued at a lively rate 
for about half an hour and then Jerry seemed 
to get somewhat timid as we approached him 
for a shot, and would fall to heel after firing 
the guns, preferring to remain there, and only 
after some urging did he again start out to 
work. Thinking we had better give him a little 
rest we went to a nearby house for dinner. Two 
hours later a fresh start was made. Ranging 
nicely in an open grass field Jerry swung to a 
very nice point; passing him on either side 
we flushed the birds; four barrels brought down 
but two of the brown beauties, -but lo—Jerry 
had sneaked to heel and refused to retrieve. All 
urging proved in vain. Trying in another field 
the dog remained at heel, or would go out but 
a little way, and keep his eye on us as if afraid 
he was going to be shot. Then circle to rear 
and repeat over and over again. The sport was 
at an end, and another trial today resulted in 
the same timid action without any work or 
hunting for birds. Neither of us ‘“‘peppered”’ 
the dog, and we are at a loss to understand the 
cause of the trouble. Can you put us on the 
track to again get the dog to work satisfactorily? 
Is this a case of gunshyness and, if so, is there 
any cure for that? 

A.—Not a case of gunshyness, but you made a 
mistake in starting a young dog with two guns 
behind him. I surmise the dog came direct 
from a trainer who had him finished out in fine 
manner, was worked by that man only and the 
firing in quick succession by the two of you got 
the youngster rattled, which is often the case 
upon a change of handlers, especially if handled 
and shot over by two strangers. The timidity 
can be overcome but you must go about it slow- 
ly and in a sensible manner. The dog must be 
handled by one of you only, and singly for a 
time, taken out and allowed to work to his own 
notion without interference; let him find and 
point, but do not fire a single shot the first half 
day, and make much of him if he gets ani- 
mated and works in a lively manner. Then 
take a shot (one barrel only) and if a kill is 
made, kindly urge to retrieve it and flatter high- 
ly upon delivering the bird—that will restore 
confidence and when that has been accomplish- 
ed you may fire both barrels—always showing 
approbation if he performs well, till he delights 
in the work and anticipates a kindly stroke upon 
the head. Continue hunting the dog singly till 
quite firm and entirely oblivious to shooting, 
and the racket of the two of you probably made 
when first trying him out. No doubt the dog 


‘was well trained, but got = crea by too se- 


vere and sudden a skirmish. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
‘No. V.—Fox HuNTING 


BY N. H. CROWELL 


This is where a man makes his will, buries 
it, kisses the cook and children good-bye and 
otherwise prepares for a speedy and violent 
demise. The “property” in this sport are 
very simple, consisting of a “keen” horse, 
that is, one whose backbone is reminiscent of 
a sickle or a razor, a bright red coat, ochre- 
colored breeches and a fox. The latter may 
be dispensed with, however. 

A hired man known as “William” inserts 
you into the coat and pants and goes through 
the pockets “f your cast-offs while you are 
looking at irself in the mirror. If you are 
a man of w.sdom you will carefully conceal 
a feather cushion in the hold of your trousers 
as a precautionary measure. This is so that 
if you miss the saddle and hit the horse’s 
jagged spine, no permanent damage will 
ensue. 

Having attired for the fray, you are led out 
and introduced to your steed—a lean, hungry- 
looking brute called “Cassius.” You change 
this to “Case-knife,” however, after going 
twenty rods. In the dim background you will 
observe a _ loud-voiced, tired-looking man 
plnnging through a stake-and-rider fence 
after twenty-two large, spotted dogs. 

The fox’s latitude and longitude having 
been taken, the dogs are “sicked” onto him. 
Reynard (Italian for fox) leaps forth from 
his mossy lair (a culvert), and being by na- 
ture more nimble than ferocious, departs 
hastily. This is an important item, for should 
the fox refuse to run, the game is called on 
account of darkness. 

The fox, however, makes a break for the 
nearest fence, a half mile distant, with the 
dogs behind, followed closely by the cadaver- 
ous horses. The riders cling on by teeth and 
toenail, while their steeds take the bit in their 
fangs and mount hedges ten to twenty feet 
high, vault creeks, duck under limbs, wallow 
through quicksands, plowed ground and 
cockleburrs and richochet from stumps and 
bowlders. 

Up one side of the country and down the 
other the chase continues, enlivened by the 
cheery “View Halloo” and the plain everyday 


language of those who don’t fit their saddles. 
At length, after two years and twenty months 
of hard riding the fox is run to earth. This 
does not mean that he alights after an aerial 
voyage; by no means. 

The riders dash up and yell, while their 
steeds puff like grampuses. The fox is hacked 
in two at the back of his back, and someone 
pulls out a horn or a rattle and creates an 
echo. The men then ride home and put on 
their working pants. 

In fox hunting, etiquette demands the most 
rigorous adherence to the rules of the game, 
among which the following are the most im- 
portant: 

1. Never catch the fox in the hands without 
first securing the permission of the host. 

2. Never partake of nourishment until fif- 
teen miles have been covered. Then a sand- 
wich and a ring of bologna is permissible. 
These can be easily carried in the hat, 
wrapped in a handkerchief. 

3. In jumping, should your steed throw 
you, land on your feet, and catch the animal 
in your arms as he comes over. 

4. When the party contains ladies, contrive 
to get thrown in soft spots. Then mount 
quickly and maul your animal over the head 
with a rail. You will be marked as a hero 
thenceforward. 

5. Never go through open gates when a 
prickly hedge twelve feet high is at hand. 
The horse enjoys the sensation—be humane 
to your horse. 

6. Cultivate the fox’s acquaintance—he will 
be easier caught. 

7. Refer casually to your nag as a “de- 
cayed cab-horse” or a “dismantled air-ship” 
if he belongs to your host. He likes these 
little pleasantries and will invite you again 
some time. 

8. It is a good plan to take a hatchet and a 
stump along to gather the brush with. It is 
better than the jack-knife. 





A SHOOTING ESTATE FOR SALE 


We specially commend to the attention of 
our readers the description of the shooting 
estate on the Atlantic Coast given in the 
November issue. To those who wish for 
winter sport when the rivers and waters of 
the West and Northwest are ice-bound and 
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all feathered game have winged their way 
to the more genial South, such a spot as this 
is exactly what they want. Whoever pur- 
chases it or whichever combination of sports- 
men take it for club quarters may well be 
congratulated, for it is a place which cannot 
now be duplicated. It was selected twelve 
years ago before many of the now wealthy 
clubs had been organized, and had to pur- 
chase grounds which were rejected when it 
was decided to purchase this property. In 
another part of this issue will be found the 
advertisement of the owner. 





Mr. Edgar B. Moore, of Kenilworth, N. 
C., has secured a ten years’ lease of 125,000 
acres of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt’s Bilt- 
more estate, and has formed a club to hold 
it as a game preserve. 





SOME HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


A Stevens’ Firearm—many varieties. 

A Combination Billiard, Pool and Library 

Table. 

A Case of Dewars’ Scotch Whiskey. 

An Oliver Typewriter. 

A Wing Piano—good, and low in price. 

A Hendryx Reel—many patterns. 

A Bristol Steel Fishing Rod. 

A Jacot & Son or Regina Music Box. 

A Hamilton Rifle for the boys, $2. 

A Century Camera. 

A Blickensderfer Typewriter, handy, porta- 
ble. 

An H. & R. Single Shotgun—high grade. 

A pair of Knickerbocker Hunting Boots. 

A Francotte Gun—something superb. 

A Parker Gun—always popular. 

A Remington Take-down Rifle—for the 
boy. 
A Sportsman’s Cabinet. 

A case, 4 quarts, Old Barton Pure Rye. 

A Mullin Steel Boat or Canoe. 

A subscription to FrELD AND STREAM. 

A pair of Snowshoes, Moccasins or Skis. 

A dog or puppy of some kind. 

A Diamond—see Loftis’ advertisement. 

A case of Hayner’s seven-year-old Rye. 

A Mannlicher Rifle—something uncommon. 

A year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 

Consult our advertising columns for partic- 
ulars of above and many other desirable ar- 
ticles. We have an extra fine, large, mounted 
elk head, price $300, that would make a royal 
gift; also some rare oil paintings of bass, 
— and other game fishes by Artist Dris- 
cole. 





We have come across of late no more valu- 
able contribution to books connected with the 
gun and rifle than “The Rifle Gallery, Its 
Construction and Use,” by Major James E. 
Bell, Inst. Gen. Rifle Practice, District of 
Columbia. It is intended primarily for the 
National Guard, Military Schools and Rifle 
Clubs, but contains so much information as 
to firearms and their care that is valuable to 
all owning a gun. There is also an excel- 
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lent chapter on revolver practice. The illus- 
trations are good, though the text is so plain 
and easily understood they are almost un- 
necessary. The book is of one hundred pages 
and can be had at the ridiculously low price 
of ten cents by addressing Bureau of Adver- 
tising, P. O. Drawer 1002, Wilmington, Del., 
it a issued by the Laflin and Rand Pow- 
der Co. 


SHOOTING iN NORTH DAKOTA 
BY S. M. MCCANNA 


We were gathered, seven in all, at my home 
on the banks of the Mauvese River, not a 
running river, except in the spring time, and 
for this particular reason the Indians named 
it Mauvese, which is the same as coulee. 

It was a clear November evening, but to 
our delight clouds were rising in the west, for 
an ideal hunting day in North Dakota is a 
very cloudy sky and heavy wind. This we 
hoped would blow from the north, the reason 
for which will be seen later. The Mauvese 
runs in a southerly direction and empties into 
Lake Alice, the roosting place of thousands 
of white brants, and a variety of other breeds 
not so plentiful, while ducks are so numerous 
they must be estimated by the acre. 

Wild geese frequent our locality twice a 
year, spring and autumn, remaining each 
time about four weeks. In the morning, about 
an hour before sunrise, they leave the lakes, 
flying in a northerly direction, veering either 
east or west, but seldom directly in either 
direction, to their feeding grounds, where the 
stubble has been burned off and is easy to 
pick. At about eleven o’clock they leave their 
feeding grounds and return to the lakes again, 
and this systematical course is as regular as 
the sun itself. 

Rising the next morning we found it even 
better than we expected, making the condi- 
tions perfect. We hustled around, overlook- 
ing the small but nevertheless important 
things, and were started at last in a cold 
sleet, which continued all day. 

We arrived at our destination none too 
soon, for we could hear the old ganders giv- 
ing the morning alarm. We had taken a six- 
teen-foot canoe along in a wagon, and in this 
we speedily got afloat so as to take our stands 
on some small islands in the middle of 
the mouth of the river. These islands are 
covered with a dense growth of reeds, which 
form a natural cover or blind. 

Mallard ducks were the first birds to ap- 
pear, following which came Hutchins geese, 
Canadian geese, mottle geese and, lastly, the 
white brant, but not least, for their flight con- 
tinued about an hour. They flew in a north- 
erly direction against that heavy wind, caus- 
ing them to swoop to the water line, never 
rising more than sixty yards above it. A 
string of flocks bucked that wind and sleet 
for the full hour. Now you understand why 
we desired a certain direction for the wind. 

When the morning flight was over we 
rowed ashore and went to the house of a 
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nearby farmer friend, where we had arranged 
to have dinner. Here we remained till three 
o'clock, when it was time to think of prepar- 
ing for the evening flight. For this we 
located in a different place along the shore, 
because brant are very cunning, and you can- 
not work the same game twice. After the 
evening flight is over, the next and last step 
is to walk back to the fields with rifles and 
shotguns. Game was plentiful, sometimes 
forty to sixty acres being white with brants, 
and shooting soon became monotonous, 
whereupon we stopped and prepared for the 
home journey. Our bag was a good one, but 
not excessive for the number of guns. We 
had plenty for ourselves and friends, and it 
was a time of year when birds keep well. 

















OUTFITTING 


“‘Kawn't ye raise the price up a peg or two, don’t cher 
know, these cheap guns are dangerous, might blow me 
bloomin’ bwains out, ye know.”’ 


A SOUTHERN GAME RESORT 

An admirable place for a Southern shoot- 
ing trip will be found at Georgetown, S. C., 
where excellent accommodations are to be 
found at the Tourist Hotel. The game there 
consists of deer, turkey, woodcock, quail, 
snipe and water fowl. The immense rice 
fields along the coast at this point make it a 
favorite resort for ducks which rendezvous 
there in immense numbers. The proprietor, 
H. J. Livingston, is thoroughly conversant 
with the wants of sportsmen and visitors will 
receive the best attention. 





A NEWSPAPER REPORT CORRECTED 


Daily newspaper editors would do well to 
have a game law guide handy for reference 
and save themselves from publishing such 
nonsense as that ex-President Cleveland was 
breaking the law of Virginia by shooting there 
‘without a license. In the State of the Mother 
of Presidents old-fashioned courtesy still ex- 
ists even in some laws, and a guest of a 
resident is treated as is a gentleman intro- 
duced at a club by a member thereof. He is 
allowed all privileges for a stated period 
without dues—that is, without having to take 
out a license. As a guest of a resident he be- 


comes a guest of the State. What a difference 
between that and the Hoboken blood-suckers ! 

The trouble with reports of this character 
is that few of the newspapers will make cor- 
rections of their errors of publication, and 
thousands of persons throughout the country 
will believe that Mr. Cleveland broke the 
laws of Virginia, and because he is an ex- 
President there is no prosecution. Then they 
want to know why poor men are prosecuted 
while the big fish slip through the meshes of 
the law. Political capital is even apt to be 
made out of it, and if ever Mr. Cleveland is 
again a candidate for office it is safe to say 
we have not heard the last of this silly and 
perhaps malicious report of his lawbreaking, 
when he was a guest of a Virginia resident 
and had no need to pay a license fee. 





Owing to the immense and ever increasing 
demand for the firearms of the J. Stevens 
“Arms and Tool Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
the entire tool section of the business, patents, 
goodwill, etc., has been sold to the L. S. Star- 
rett Co., of Athol, Mass. The transfer was 
made on Nov. 20. The vacated space at 
Chicopee is now occupied by the firearms and 
automobile sections of the J. Stevens Co. 
business, the latter being now an important 
feature of the business. We also note that 
at the Individual Rifle Championship Match 
for Greater New York and vicinity, which 
was shot on November 3, Dr. W. G. Hudson 
won the championship, breaking the 50 and 
100-shot records, his score being 1154 and 
2301 respectively. Dr. Hudson used the 
Stevens-Pope barrel, 33 caliber. Mr. Kelly 
was second, using a Stevens-Pope, and Mr. 
Fred C. Ross, third, using a regular Stevens 
32-40. The catalogue of this company is one 
all sportsmen should secure without delay. 
Write to Chicopee for it. 





Have you heard about, seen or used the 
new food product, “Triscuit”? If not write 
to the ‘Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y. It is one of the things FreLp AND STREAM 
“cannot keep house without,” and you may 
mention us when you write. 





“In Camp” is an original drawing by Ray 
Brown, printed in four colors on heavy 
plate paper, 9x12, without advertisement of 
any kind. Sent to any address on receipt of 
10 cents in silver or stamps. Suitable for 
framing in club-house or home. Address 
Frederick Glassup, Sole Agent for John De- 
war & Sons, Ltd., 126 Bleecker Street, New 
York, and mention FIELD AND STREAM. 





When told you cannot eat solid food again, 
no matter by whom, do not believe it until 
you try just once more. Eat what you de- 
sire most of solid, substantial food, same as 
any well person, and sip while eating, a glass 
or two of “Man-a-cea,” the Maganese Nat- 
ural Spring Water. You can stop your suf- 
fering today. Try it just once and know. 
Write Ben. K. Curtis, Gen’l Agent, 13 Stone 
= M5. 
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OUR BOYS’ BUSINESS CLUB 

Have you ever found anyone who had other 
than good words to say for FIELD AND 
STREAM ? 

And did you ever stop to think that many 
of your friends have never seen the maga- 
zine? 

Every hamlet, town or city has still from 
one person to several thousand persons who 
would feel indebted to the one bringing to 
their attention the favorite publication of the 
great brotherhood of American gentlemen 
sportsmen. They only wait the invitation. 

We have found that in this matter of in- 
creasing our subscription list we have done 
surprisingly well by the unsolicited efforts of 
our young boy readers, who, knowing their 
fathers’ acquaintances with a taste for what 
we provide in FreLp AND STREAM, have in- 
creased our list of readers most materially, 
and with profit to themselves, for their com- 
missions are paid in cash. 

We now desire to make this work more 
general if possible, and with that end in view 
have opened a competition, with many val- 
uable prizes donated entirely outside of the 
commission for sales and subscriptions. On 
our advertising pages will be found a full 
page announcement giving all necessary par- 
ticulars. We believe the readers of FrIexp 
AND STREAM will welcome this suggestion, 
and do all they can to influence their boys 
to take up the good work. 

Any boy wishing to join “Our Boys’ Busi- 
ness Club” can do so by sending in his appli- 
cation blank as per full page advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue. 





FLORIDA 

As many of our readers will be ifterested 
in Florida this winter we have arranged to 
open a bureau of information regarding that 
State which will be in charge of our Mr. C. 
H. Stokes, who is thoroughly conversant with 
Florida affairs. This information will be 
free to subscribers of FireELD AND STREAM. 
Mr. Stokes will advise as to where it is best 
to go for the various kinds of shooting and 
fishing or an outing of any kind. 

Where one can buy to advantage orange 
groves, vegetable farms or wild lands. Ho- 
tel property, club houses and small places 
suitable for sportsmen. Village property, 
stores, houses furnished and unfurnished for 
rent for the winter. Mr. Stokes advises us 
that he knows of two locations for physicians 
and where a complete blacksmith and wheel- 
right, a carpenter and painter, can find steady 
employment. 

This information is furnished free to sub- 
scribers of FIELD AND STREAM. Always send 
self-directed and stamped envelope and di- 
rect to C. H. Stokes, Postmaster, Mohawk, 
Lake Co., Fla. 


If our readers will send us the names and 
addresses of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in Fretp AND 
STREAM we will appreciate it very much even 


















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn! 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SME The Name is 


stamped on every 

“0 _ JP ip 
CUSHION 
Ane 


Lies flat to a word 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sample P; 
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PERFECT 
SEASONING 


YOUR XMAS DINNER 


will be far more enjoyable if you use this delightful Relish. 

Indispensable on the table and in the kitchen. For 

SOUPS, ROASTS, SALADS, OYSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, Etc. 


Imparts delicious flavor; insures good digestion. 


THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 
Used in leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants for nearly 
half a century. AT ALL DEALERS. 
FREE—write for “* Tabasco Book "'—new 
and unique recipes. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO. NEW IBERIA, LA. 
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if only one name. Also the addresses of all 
angling, gunning or game protective organi- 
zations. 





Whenever you need anything in the camp- 
ing equipment line, keep in mind the great 
outfitting firm of Abercrombie & Fitch, 314- 
316 Broadway, New York. Send for their 
Catalogue S, it is a veritable guide book. 





Please note the “ad” of the Utility Kennels 
English setter Rodfield Jr., at stud. This dog 
is by Champion Rodfield out of Florence 
Gladstone by Champion Gladstone out of 
Murnan’s Flounce (sister to Ch. Sue) by 
Ch. Druid out of Ruby. Can you improve 
on that? Then his show record is first win- 
ners Rochester, first limit, third open Buffalo, 
when against a lot of crac dogs. 


A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 


No more appropriate gi‘t or more oppor- 
tune time could be chosen to display the 
“good-fellowship” of the season than a pre- 
sentation of Fretp AND SrreAm for a year, 
beginning with this beautiful holiday num- 
ber. A handsome presentation card will be 
forwarded with this number and a premium 
picture upon receipt of the name and address 
of the donee, and the subscription price of 
one dollar and a half. 

Some of our readers annually send in a list 
of names of friends, others of charitable in- 
stitutions, libraries and hospitals, accompan- 
ied with a check. This is a most practical 





way to serve the interests of game protection 
and spread the gospel of true sportsmanship. 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON PHEAS- 
ANT SHOOTING 

Going through some literature I came 
across an old copy of Fiecp AND STREAM and 
read an entertaining article by “Doc” relating 
his first partridge hunt in Michigan. He told 
that the Michigan man calls the ruffed grouse 
a partridge, but in the mountains of West 
Virginia,. where I live, it is universally 
known as a pheasant, and the quail is called 
partridge. 

“Doc” tells us that his impression was he 
had stepped on two six-pounder cannon balls 
when two partridges flushed from under his 
feet. The saying is apt, for I have many times 
been startled by the sudden thunder of wings 
when a pheasant got under way with more 
than usual expedition from among the leaves 
at ‘my feet. 

But the wonderful thing was the shooting 
of his old friend, who continually downed 
his birds, right and left out of a possible two. 
I take off my hat to the man whose eye and 
aim is equal to a feat like that, in brush 
which the pheasant haunts and rarely leaves. 

It is customary here to shoot the pheasant 
sitting, and I have seldom heard of one killed 
on the wing, even by expert shooters who 
would not for a moment think of shooting a 
bird sitting in the open. 

Some expert rifle shots, and others not so 





grains of 





“INFALLIBLE” 


At the Fall tournament of the Lake Side Gun 
Club, Canton, Ohio, Mr. H. M. Brown, an ama- 


teur, broke 192 out of 200 targets, using 26 


“INFALLIBLE” 
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expert, give the bird a sporting chance by | 


shooting at his head or neck. I confess to 
having tried this on occasions, but thus far 
it has not resulted in the acquirement of 
large bags. 

I once brought down my bird with a diffi- 
cult wing shot. One got up, and I was ready; 
another flew, and I presented arms; and 
when the third hurtled through the bushes 
I let drive with all the old muzzle-loader con- 
tained. I was “petrified” by seeing the bird 
fall at the foot of a tree a hundred feet away, 
and I picked it up stone dead! My small 
brother was with me (I was thirteen), and 
I called him to witness that the bird was 
slain in a sportsmanlike manner. 


I resolved then, in the first flush of achieve- | 


ment, to practice wing shooting, but the re- 
solve has not to the present time made a 
champion of me, for the reason that there are 
few birds besides pheasants to practice on 
here. I cannot recommend the pheasant as a 
target for beginners in shooting, for while the 
air seems almost full of him for a few seconds, 
his motions too nearly correspond to that of 
a “red devil,” and he is around the corner in 
a jiffy. 

Early and late I have visited his haunts 
among the grape-vines in the fall, and many 
an invigorating tramp I owe to the pursuit 
of this brave bird. 

I remember one “stand” in some dense 
bushes where I killed a pheasant each even- 
_ ing on successive days for a week. I saw one 
strutting there like a gobbler one windy day 
in late fall. It seemed to be a sort of beat- 
ing ground for a flock of pheasants. I have 
seen them when uttering a cry that resem- 
bles that of the small red squirrel or chip- 
munk. While calling thus it was walking 
about on a log. It was a hen bird, and the 
cry is probably a rallying note. 

Bird dogs are not much in evidence here, 
for there are not enough quails and pheasants 
to tempt shooters, and the mountains are too 
steep for good walking. Quails thrive here 
under favorable conditions, and there is 
plenty of good cover for them, but their 
natural enemies—hawks, foxes and such ver- 
min, are too numerous. The hard winters 
that come around about once in five years 
almost exterminate what remain, and conse- 
quently they are never plentiful. 

NorMAN PRIceE. 

Marlinton, W. Va. 


A DOG FOR CHRISTMAS 


Christmas is the gift season, and what is 
there that can please a boy or girl more than 
to have a dog for his or her very own? For 
the boy who already uses a gun a well bred 
setter or pointer will do, or a beagle if rab- 


biting is to be had. For one who has not so | 


much fancy for that, or few opportunities, the 
terriers ate the things. 
suit the boy who is nearing the young man 


The Airedale will | 


stage, for he is the big member of the family, | 


while for boys of all ages, from infancy up, 
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EATING 
ONLY 


HERE IS 
A TREAT! 


JF you have never tasted this “irresist- 
ibly delicious” eating chocolate, send 
for a sample, and interesting illustrated 
booklet, “An Ascension of Mont Blanc.’ 
They are both free. 
This surpassing delicacy, made of pure 
chocolate and finest fresh Swiss milk contain- 
ing all its cream, gives eating chocolate 
a new meaning. , er 
A pure, wholesome confection and a nourishing | 
food : does not create thirst. The only choco- J 
late that can be eaten freely by children, in- § 
valids, and persons of weak digestion. | 
Insist upon P E T E R’ S—the original 
, —others are imitations. Don’t fail to 
& send for free sample. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. y 


AGENTS 
_ 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 
—— ie 
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MACKINTOSHS. 


EXTRA CREAM 


ielaaaa 


A DELICIOUS OLD ENGLISH CANDY 
adapted for every one, especially the children. The purest 


and most delicious candy made. Just being introduced 
into this country. Order from your confectioner. He can 
get it for you if you insist. A 4-h family tin sent by mail, 
charges prepaid, for $1.60. A sample package sent for 
10 cents in stamps. ° co., 

(Dealers supplied through them.) 78 Hudson St., N. Y. City. 
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there are Irish and fox terriers. It is a matter 
of personal preference between the two. Irish 
we have always fancied as combining so many 
good and useful qualities, but others say the 
same of fox terriers or Welsh or Scottish. 
For the girls a fox terrier or a Scottish is 
likely to be favored. The latter is the cutest 
and smartest kind of a dog, smaller than the 
others and fit to be carried by children. Our 
advertisers are all thoroughly reliable. We 
know them all personally or by years of cor- 
respondence, and if you write to any one tell 
him frankly your top price and your ideas 
as to what you want. A man who is honest 
and above board likes to be treated as if you 
knew he was. You will get a better bargain 
that way to a certainty. We have a number 
of new advertisers in this issue, including 
collies, setters, pointers, terriers, spaniels, 
etc., and you cannot go wrong with any of 
them. Mention Fretp AND STREAM and you 
will get better service. 





Suggestions in any way calculated to add 
to the attractiveness of the coming Sports- 
men’s Show are not only desired, but are 
cordially invited. Sportsmen who are desir- 
ous of advancing such suggestions in con- 
nection with any department or feature of 
the Show will confer a favor upon the man- 
agement by submitting them, and outlining 
them fully. Mention Fretp aNnp STREAM and 
address Sportsmen’s Exhibition Co., 1123 
Broadway, New York. 





If you are need of toboggans, skis, snow- 
shoes, moccasins or other winter sport goods 
address the Wm. R. Burkhard Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. They are large manufacturers of skis 
and toboggans and recently supplied the U. 
S. Government with one hundred pairs of 
skis to be used by surveyors and soldiers at 
Yellowstone ‘National Park. 





Consult the advertising pages of this num- 
ber and you will easily solve the puzzle of 
what to buy for holiday presents—especially 
for your sportsmen friends. 





Send $1.25 to the Gilchrist Co., 110 Lafa- 
yette St., Newark, N. J., for one of their 
“Yankee Cork Pullers.” See advertisement 
elsewhere and you will at once perceive why 
we say this. It is worth its cost every week 
in the year. 





Rockville, Conn., Sept. 28, ’03. 
Prof. J. W. Elwood. Dear Sir :—Your kind 
letter at hand, I have received the lessons, 
and think your method of teaching Taxider- 
my is correct. A few weeks of study and 
practice will make a professional Taxider- 
mist of any one. Very respectfully yours, R. 
C. King, Taxidermist. 
This letter speaks for itself. Address the 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 463-473 
Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. 


WILLIAMS “ean 


You’ll laugh, too, when you 
realize what a pleasure shaving 
can become every day in the 
year with that great, creamy, 
healing lather. 


Sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete. 
roughout the world, 


t 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 




















COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 
Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the nails 
with either hand. Don't take imitations. Sold every- 
where or by mail for 85e. Manicure Book, **A Han y 
ree 4 _ mee Re sar instruction on the 
j e hands and nails. Sent for fi Ee % 
Money back if you want it. ee 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 597 Clinton Ave. 8., Rochester, N.Y. 











ADVERTISING ISA 
MONEY-MAKING 


profession,and one of the most profitable 
that a young man or woman can enter. 
We teach this subject, and others, thor- 
oughly by mail. Our book, ** Struge 
gles With the World,” dealin 
with the better education of men ond 
women, is free, It shuws you how, during 
your spare time, to become an Blluse 
trator. Ad-Writer,Journalist, 
Proofreader, Bookkeeper, 
Stenographer, Electrician, 
Electrical Engineer, etc. Mens 
tion the course which interests you, 
and we shall be pleased to send valuable 
information pestaining thereto, 


Correspondence Institute of 
America, Box 929 Scranton, Pa. 
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EDD DDDDDD DME KEK 
y YOUR MONEY BACK 
yy IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


V/ DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid 
in full, and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 
V/V make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the public and 
V/ our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? 

» DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have 
V the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? ; 
V/ WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER 

WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
wf strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 

TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
V/ you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- 

poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying 
V/ half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your 
Y money back if you’re not satisfied. 


V 
V 
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x 4, Fo tT $9.2 
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IN 
IN 


IN We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 
IN ceive the whiskey, try it and then if you don’t find it all right and 

as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 
IN you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 

you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 
IN the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send 
IN you atrial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or § 
brands to even suggest contents. 





EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 





AN 
AN 
FULL QUARTS $3.20 ” 
IN 











IN Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado. Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash.,or Wyo., must be 
In on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 
* 


A ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, — vistuicer, 
> 


TROY, OHIO. 
As DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
e 
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Send 10c. in stamps to Lamont, Corliss & 
Co., 78 Hudson St., New York, for a sam- 
ple package of “Extra Cream Toffee,” a fa- 
mous old English candy (imported). <A 
4 lb. family tin sent prepaid for $1.60. Here 
is a unique Christmas gift. Another de- 
licious and nutritious confection is Peter’s 
Swiss Milk Chocolate, for which the above 
firm are also U. S. agents. A free sample, 
with illustrated booklet, “The Ascension of 
Mount Blanc,” will be sent you if you mention 
FIELD AND STREAM. 





You have something to learn about under- 
wear if you will address “The Deimel Linen- 
Mesh Co.,” Dept. H-B. 67, 491 Broadway, N. 
Y. Booklet and sample of linen-mesh free. 





If you are interested in the Automobile 
that is the most successful and reliable road 
machine, and has won the most endurance 
tests, by all means write to the Haynes-Apper- 
son Co., Kokomo, Ind. See full page ad- 
vertisement elsewhere. 





If you wish to save money in buying a 
reliable piano write to Wing & Son, 409-421 
West 13th St., New York. The catalogue 
and information you will get will repay you 
for your trouble. 





A winter hunt in the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains of Mexico is one of the things to be 


looked forward to. For particulars address 
Chihuahuita Lodge, Colonio Pacheo, Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 





Time and again have the United States 
Health Resorts taken occasion to warn its 
readers concerning the specious advertise- 
ments of quacks and charlatans, who offer 
“free treatment” for nervous debility and who 
flood the pages of the daily press with their 
lying claims. 

We know of one genuine article of the 
kind, that being the Specific Pill offered by 
Winchester & Co., of L 614 Beekman Bid., 
New York, who as manufacturers of Win- 
chester’s Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
(Dr. Churchill’s Formula) are so well and 
favorably known to the medical profession 
everywhere. The character and responsibil- 
ity of this house is sufficient guarantee of 
worth for any medical product it may offer, 
and were it not for that fact the advertisement 
would not appear in our columns. 

Owing to the death of J. A. Graham, uni- 
versally known as Uncle Jack, who has been 
the Laflin & Rand representative at Phillips- 
burg, Pa., ‘or many years, Mr. Howard 
Sergeant has been recalled from Chicago, 
and will take up his residence at Phillips- 
burg. Mr. Sergeant is very favorably known 
in Mr. Graham’s territory ,and his many 
friends will welcome him back as the Laflin 
& Rand representative. 











MANNLICHER 


(HAENEL) REPEATING RIFLES 


are not ordinary machine-made “shooting irons.” On the contrary, they are the highest de- 
velopment of the modern high power sporting rifle, made for and used by discriminating sports- 
men who wish and can afford the best. 





Point Blank Range, 300 Yards 
Muzzle Velocity, 2000 Feet Per Second 
Penetration, Fifty inches of Pine 














Calibers: 8m|m (.315) and g9mjm (.354). Prices: $25 to $150. The proportion, balance, 
trigger pull, sights and everything is “just right.” ’Tis no wonder they are used by the most 
prominent big game hunters of this and foreign countries. Send for particulars to the importer 
and United States agent: 


A. H. Funke, Dept. F. 325 Broadway, New York 
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DIAMOND 


ON CREDIT 








+ s@ under the LOFTIS 
Diamonds on Credit SY; XOF7"5 
that any person of honest intentions, no matter how 
far away they may live, may open a Confidential 
Charge Account for a Diamond, Watch or other 
valuable article of jewelry, and pay the same in a 
series of easy monthly payments. 

Write today for our beautiful- 
How To Do It. ly illustrated Catalogue, and 
from it select any article that you would like to wear or 
own; or, perhaps use as agiftto a loved one. We will 
send your selection on approval to your home, place of 
of business or express office as you prefer. Examine it 
as leisurely and as carefully as you wish; then, if it is 
all that you anticipated, and the best value you ever 
saw for the money asked—pay one-fifth of the priceand 
keep it. The balance you may send us in eight equal 
monthly payments. 
if you decide not to 
On the Other Hand, #7", 2c" nett 
the article to us at our expense. Whether you buy or 
not, we pay all express and other charges—you pay noth- 
ing, neither do you assume any risk or obligation what- 
ever. We submit our goods on their merits, with abso- 
lute confidence that their quality,low price and our easy 
terms of payment will command your favor. Weask 
but one opportunity for adding your name to the largest 
list of pleased customers with which a Diamond house 
was ever honored. 


of wearing the Diamond less than ten cents per week. 


Write to-day 
for catalogue 








To the Cash Buyer of Diamonds, characteristic of our house. 


written agreement to return all that ¢hey pay for a Diamond—less ten per cent, at any time within one year. 
Thus, one might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year, then send it back and get $45.00, making the cost 


LOFTIS 


Diamonds—Watches— Jewelry 
Dep? P.109 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





We are the Largest House 


in the Diamond business. We are also one of the 
oldest—Est. 1858. We referto any bank in America— 
ask your local bank how we stand in the business 
world. They will refer to their Commercial Agency 
books and tell you that we stand very high, and that 
our representations may be accepted without question. 
eee + 
Guarantee Certificate, "3 
every Diamond, is the broadest and strongest ever 
issued by a responsible concern. Further, we give the 
broad guarantee of complete satisfaction to eve 
purchaser Our exchange system is the most libera 
ever devised, for it permits you to return any Diamond 
bought of us, and get the full amouut paid in «xchange 
for other goods or a larger Diamond. 
will not be 


Your Christmas Pp complete until 


you have looked through our Catalogue, and con- 
sidered what you can do in gift-making in conjunction 
with the LOFTIS SYSTEM. The $5.00. which 
you might pay for something cheap and trashy, will 
make the first payment on, and put you in_immeée 
diate possession of a splendid Diamond or Watch, 
You can thus make gifts that are commensurate with, 
and appropriate to the circumstances, without any cone 
siderable initial outlay. There can be no more favors 
able time than the present for buying _a Diamond, 
Prices are advancing steadily and a profit of 15 or 20 
per cent within a year seems assured. Dealers gener- 
ally agree in this prediction. 

we have a proposition to make which is thoroughly 

It is aothing less thana 





















"BROS. @. CO. 
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Hunting Dogs 

Especially 
Shoud be in D ; 
Good Health snueiiamaelies a 


Like people, dogs are subject to many sorts of sickness and disease. 
And, when they are not well, they can’t look well or work well; they are 
no pleasure to themselves or their owners. 

A hunting dog, when sick or “out of sorts,” is slow and listless in the 
field; his scent is dull and he is cross and irritable. There’s one medicine 
that cures almost all dog ills, braces up the dog’s system, gives him life, 
energy, vim, preserves his scent, brightens his eyes—“‘makes a new dog 
of him,” in fact. That medicine is 

Sergeant’s Condition Pills 
Sent postpaid anywhere uporf receipt of price. 
Small box, 50 cents; large box, $1.00 


Grown dogs, as well as puppies, are often troubled with worms. Many 
a valuable dog’s life has been saved by Sergeant’s Sure Shot—a never- 
failing destroyer of canine worms with a straight record of success for 
many years. 
Price, 5O cents, postpaid to any address 


Our dog remedies are on sale at druggists and sporting goods dealers. Write for our 
handsome Book on Dogs — it’s free to all dog lovers. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGES 


An entirely new and improved line of shot gun 
ammunition 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 


We believe all Independent American Sportsmen will hail 
this announcement with delight 


Our Success Means Your Future Gain 


Send for particulars. These Cartridges are loaded with our well known Brands of 
Black and Smokeless powder 


Austin Cartridge Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. Second St., Cincinnati, O. 
72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 South Fifth St., Springfield, IIl. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. 


FOX SQUIRRELS—Price $4 a pair. Flying 
Squirrels, price $2 a pair. Safe delivery guar- 











anteed within U. S. and Canada. E. F. Pope, 
Colmesneil, Tex. 
FOR SALE—Twelve live Canada geese. Raised 


from flock that have been shot over for years. 
They make the finest decoys. A. J. Anderson, 
Mikana, Wisconsin. 


TWO POINTER PUPPIES—nicely marked, six 

months old, $25 each. One pointer dog three 
years old, sire, Plain Sam; well broken on parc- 
tridge, quail and woodcock, a good retriever. 
os him. H. D. Bardun, Prattsburgh, 








AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS—Rifles 
cheap. Catalogues. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Black pups, little beau- 
ties, strong and healthy. Whelped August 17, 


(just out), 
Page Co., Muscatine, Ia. 





1903. Eligible to registry. Will make fine duck 
dogs. Write for price and pedigree; state sex 
wanted. W. H. Greene, Prophetstown, IIl. 





BARGAINS in modern and antique rifles, guns 

and pistols from my collection. Send stamp 
for list. C. W. Sawyer, 41 Humphreys St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


EXCHANGE—It will be to your advantage to 

write us if you want to buy, sell or exchange 
gun or dog. Sportsmen’s Bureau, T—133, Ter- 
minal Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


GUNS, Rifles, Cameras, Dogs and all Sports- 

man’s Goods, wanted and for sale and ex- 
change. 5c. stamps or coin full information. 
Spertsman’s Exchange, Little Falls, N. Y. 


COUNT CYRANO—1775. Whelped July, 1901. 

Sire, King Cyrano, eight times a field trial win- 
ner. Dam, Roxey Kent, the highest class and best 
trained black and white bitch in America. 

A “picture’’ dog. ‘Thoroughly broken, one 
whole year in trainer's hands. Kind, obedicnt, 
a whirlwind to go, steady to shot and wing, 
comes in at accidental finsh. The best and 
handsomest dog ever owned. Black and 
white; coat like satin, equally goo for bench or 
field trial. First check for $300 takes him. Ad- 
dress B., care Field and Stream Kennel Editor. 


ENGLISH SETTERS for sale. Princess May 

Gladstone and three of her nicely-marked pup- 
pies by Rigo’s Spot. Price $50; or will sell the 
lady, which is two years old and broken, for 

















$20. Male puppies $15; female $10. Address 
George F. Burwell, Espyville, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Three live red foxes, about full 


grown. Gilford B. Knapp, Springdale, Conn. 


W ANTED—To get in with some good taxider- 
~— * learn the art. Write J. M. Mayers, North 
nd, Pa, 


GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector gun, 
best American make. Address opportunity, care FIELD 
AND STREAM. 








Gentleman’s and lady’s very latest and finest 
chainless bicycles with cushion frame, new; also a 
tandem for lady and gentleman (lady in front) of 
same make but used some. Address Cycler, FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE—Indian relics, ancient stone and 
copper and modern beaded specimens. N. E. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


WAN'TED—To mount your hunting trophies. 
Our art in taxidermy has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. 
Prof. Gus Stalnsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 











FOR SALK—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 

ticket to Cuba and other Southern ints and 
return. Address J. ©. H., IELD AND 
Stream Office. 


CAMERAS—All makes, newest models, factory 
price. Write G. E. rahbn, Manufacturer's 
Agent, 1247 Cornell Ave., Indianapolis. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Ked and black pups and 

prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 
Perfection, the best red dog in America. er- 
fection at stud, $15.00. Picture and stud card 
on application. Eclipse Kennels, Franklin, Pa. 


LIVE MOOSE WANTED—for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 
J T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 


care 

















FOR SALKE—Several fine tapestries at half price. 
Something nice for bome decoration. Address 

W. C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. 

FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, youss Silver, young Lady-Ambherst, and 

uagis pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
ntario. 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My Illustrat- 

ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c to $1. Send 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black puppies, 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at stud. 
Ol City Kennels. O11 City. Penn. 


FOR SALE—Litter pointer puppies, finest breed- 
ing, whelped June 1; $25, either sex. Ed. F. 
Haberlin, McPherson, Kansas. 


FOR SALE-—-Two shares in Club owning the best 

Wild Fowl shooting grounds on the North Car- 
olina Coast. For particulars, address E. 8. Gay- 
lord, 68 Trumbull St.. New Haven. Conn. 


FOR SALE—Breeder of French Bull Dogs, dog 

and bitch of small size, fully grown, straight 
ears, from prize-winning stock. Albouis, 22 Rue 
des Gobelins, Paris, France. 


FUOK SALE—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 

istrv. J. G. Morria. Weston. Md. 

FOR SALE—Extra fine mounted elk head, 
$300.00; also a pair of Alasken mountain sheep 
eee. $75.00 each. Address Field and Stream 
Office. 


FOR SALE-—Irish water spaniel dog, good 
retriever; Irish water spaniel pups, four months; 
Cnesapeake Bay pups, whelped August, 1903, 

rize winning stock, best of pedigree. Edward 
timunds, 1148 Randolph Street, St. Paul. Minn. 


FOR SALE—Two raccoons, five months old. Finely 
marked. $5.90, each. Percy Van Ripper, box 266, 
Pearl River, N. Y. 





























DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for price list of the 
standard decoys, the finest in the world. G. W. Stevens, 
Weedsport, N. Y, P. O. Box 114. 


TRAINED FERRETS $3. pairs $5. Nelson Bros, Lon- 
don, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Cocker spaniel brood bitch. 
istered. Irv. E. Wilson, Montpelier, Ind. 








Reg- 


FOR SALE—Coon and rabbit hounds, Comrade 


Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


FOR CHRISTMAS—Bargains in the following articles, 

ALL NEW: Fine tapestries in oil, on canvas, for 
interior decoration ; mounted grouse from the Dakotas ; 
bicycle; Smith hammerless ejector gun; cameras; 
music box; steam cooker; piano, Address K., care 
FIELD AND STREAM. 








WANTED 


every owner of a shot gun to write tor 
our free booklet - - . . . 
THE MITCHELL MFG.CO., - LONDON, OHIO 
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SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


WELSH 
IRISH 


| 
| 





WINNING TERRIERS AT STUD 


CH. SANDOWN GARNET, 73253 by Clydeford Rebel ex Glory. Fee. $25.00 
SANDOWN LAIRD, 68702, by Clydefovd Nero ex Revel, Fee $20.00 

BRAADY WINE JOCK, 68938, by Heather Bob ex Heather Daisy. Fee $20.00 
BRYNHIR BARTER. 74082, by Brynhir Banner ex Brynhir Burnish. [Fee. $20.00. 
RAYNHAM, SPALPEEN 68338, by Breda Sporter ex Teazah, Fee, $20.00 


SANDOWN & RAYNHAM KENNELS -.- Elmsford, N, Y. j 











FOX TERRIERS 
IF YOU WANT A 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIER 


For tHe Bencu, For tHe KEnnew 
For tHe Home 
We are prepared to quote you on 


SHOW DOGS 
BROOD BICHES 
YOUNC STOCK 


at 50% less than their equal from larger 
Kennels in England and America. 
CHAMPION SABINERESULT is at Geo. Thom- 
as’ Kennels, Magnolia, Mass. 


THE SABINE KENNELS 
ORANG® TEXAS 





= 
| 


__IRISH TERRIERS 
THE NEW STAR 


THE YOUNG IMPORTED IRISH TERRIER 


Red Hills Doctor 


Winner, at five firsts at Middletown, five first 
and special at Bryn Mawr also “reserve” for 
cup for best terrier of all breeds, first limit, 
Danbury; first and reserve for cup for best dog 
in the show, Frederick, Md.; third open, L. K. 
A.; two seconds and reserve winners, Brook- 
lyn. Fee $20. 
Also puppies and imported brood bitches. 

RED HILLS KENNELS, Hackensack, N.J. 











Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States, 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five T hirds ; 
Twice first and twice reserye in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows, 

Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903. 


Cus. CRETZNER, 


826 Poydras Street, New Orleans, 





WIRE- HAIRED FOX TERRick. 
The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY. 
The English Champion 


MATCHMAKER. 
Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, 
FEE, $25.00, 
WwW. P. FRASER, 
Ontario Jockey Club, © 


Toronto, Ont. 





BULL TERRIERS 


WENTWORTH BRANT. Fee $15. 

Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen and 
Lady Loo, Jr. 

Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and 
Wentworth Hugnette. Young and matured 
stock for sale. For half-tone, kennel address, 
etc., apply 
JOHN W. BRITTON II, 256 W. 57th St., New York 


' Fifty Bull Terriers 
ee ann wertsere 











BOSTON TERRIERS 





All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make | 


winners and well werth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
tor all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 
FRANK F. DOLE. New Haven, Conn. 


HIGH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS i 
W. BE. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Bip Van Winkle at Stud fee $10. 
Ra are all tried sires, reliable and get good 
stock. 

For engagements apply t/ J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm 
St., Somerville, Mass. 

These dogs and prize wianing, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for 
sale. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single 
first class dog should ne%e this advertisement. 


__ BOSTON TERRIERS 








Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM. 
Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We have 


high class pups for sale, $5000 and up. If you 
want that kind write us. 


STRAFFORD KENNELS 
STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 








AT STUD FEE, $10¢ 
By Kinsman A.K.C. 65253 ex Midget 
S. A. HUFFMAN. 


nn St. New 
Kennels. Valley Cottage. N.Y: 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


The liveliest and smartest of house dogs are the 


Scottish Terriers 


The right size for children’s pets and companions. 

We win ninety per cent of the prizes wherever 
we show, and have puppies by Champion The 
Laird, and other good dogs. 


CRAIGDARROCH KENNELS, 


York. 


61 A 














J; ~—_— Bay Shore, L.I- 





~T 





— 
| MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 
(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) 
AT STUD-—Spingfield Monarch, winner in England, six firsts and four seconds. 
By Rock Salt. ex Nell...... 000 secccccccsccvegorscesecs Fee $20.00 
Also Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 
| Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Hindled at a!l Shows. JENKINTOWN, PA. 
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Ne eee. | SAVINHURST eure 


Bulldog, KILBURN BILLY, full brother to 


Kilburn Patrick and Kilburn Patriot. Fee $10. KENN ELS MASS. 


Blenheim Spaniel. Imported ARTFUL 
TOBY II, a winner in England and here. P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 


Fee $10. ae AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
King Charles. Imported WRIGHT’S At Stud. CHAMPION THE NEW KING 


CHARLEY. Fee $10. [65826] Winner of many firsts and specials in England 
Yorkshire terrier. SCAMP, five pounds) and America, and has no | some grand puppies tak- 
weight. Fee $r1o. ing prizes sorben American bre 
Dogs of all breeds for sale, also boarded and Punpies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel 


conditioned for shows. Majesty and other choice bitches. 


77-99 Myrtle Ave. - RIDGEWOOD, L. |. 











Dealers and Importers of 


BEN F. LEWIS —_| HIGH CLASS DOGS 


Boarding Kennels PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 
PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
Professional Beach Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 











put in Condition, and Handled at Shows, Address at | 


LANSDOWNE, FA. PETS FOR THE 
| PEOPLE 


Dogs of all kinds. Angora Cats and Kit- 

LEEDS Devon, Pa. | tens. Fancy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing 

| Canaries, Gold Finches, Mocking Birds, Car- 

| dinals, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Talking Parrots. 

KENNELS ALF, DELMONT, Prop. | Gold Fish and Aquariums. Squirrels, White 
Mice and White Rats. 


| Catalogue for the asking. 
| F. HOPE, 35 N. orn St., PHILaperpuia, Pa 








Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows, 





























FEF oO R. Ss A  # E Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
This euaeies at a A a prices. 

ST. BERN ARDS io, secure highly “bred stock. * Doss yp ag = 

BULL TER RIERS American and Genadien yO ae >: aw 
BAY;{ VIEW KENNELS 

COCKER SPANIELS ‘TRENTON. ONT. CANADA _ 

Largest importers and breeders of 

(fF) AR KENNELS thoroughbred dogs, from massive 

great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 

SALESROOM: Breeding and Boarding Estak- 


113 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennels: Maspeth, Cong Island 
Cable Address: ‘‘Peceder,””’ New York. 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 


lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. « 
Out-of-town orders faithfully 
attended to, 
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COLLIES 


Balmoral Collie Kennels 


BALMORAL BARON 
A. K. U. Born September 20th 





ST. BERNARDS 


| HELLGATE KENNELS 


' Pp 1908. | 
Sire, ‘‘ Prince Clinker” “Dam, Old Hall Muriel” 


This handsome young dog is a beautifully marked 
tricolor, with deep white collar and front. He hasa 
good coat of the proper texture, a perfect head with 


FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 
Jackson Ave. and Trains Meadow Road. 
Lock Box 15, Woodside, L. I., New York. 


| AT STUD Heligste Baldor 54321; Lord Roberts 0131 


small ears, placed well back, and correctly carried. | 
He is well set up and of good size, plenty of bone, | 


and for excellence of outline he cannot be surpassed. 
BARON waa first in winners at Toronto, Brooklyn, and 


Philadelphia. A Canadian and American Champion. 
FEE, $25.00. 
Waverly Street, * Ottawa, Ont. 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 
A. K. C. 8. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900. 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. 

This dog, only just_impo , is without doubt the 
highest bred dog in Canada pe / and is an ideal 
specimen of what a stud Collie shou id be. He isa bright 
golden sable, with white collar, bla:e and front, large 
size, with grand body and shape. His pedigree conta'ns 
the combined blood of nearly all the past champions. 
He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials, 


AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE 


HEACHAM GALOPIN 


A winner of over one hundred firsts, two 
championships, and the sire of the reigning Col- 
lie of Europe, Ch. Wishaw Clinker, besides a 
host of others. For further particulars,address 

RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL 
D. BH. Gardner, Prop., 
530 Grace St., Chicago, Ills. 


Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 











arsed Ohio Hope fee, si 


oy ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
of Salvation Lass, bi winner of the year in America 
Puppies from itches for sale. 





Try a COLLIE Puppy 


for your boy’s or girl’s 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


You cannot get them anything better or that 
will please them more. 


White Oak Farm Collie Kennels, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CENTRE MORICHES, ad N. Y. | 





COLLIES 


are playful, watchful, faithful, lovable and teach- 
able. Are the ideal companions as _ protectors 
and playfellows. We always have on hand all 
ages, male and female. Imported and domestic. 
Book, telling how to train and care for them, fifty 
cents. Descriptive monthly sale lists free. 

ADD A COLLIE TO YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. 


MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, Baad Albany, Vt. 


iuc rioucer American Vog Kemedies 


Glover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 
Dogs. Complete list. 





Distemper Cure , . $1.00 | Condition Pills $ .50 
Mange Cure ° .50 , Digestive Pills. . . .50 
Vermifuge .... so | Liver Pills . .. » .50 
Blood Purifier. . . .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 
Canker Wash. . . .50 | WormCapsules . . 50 
Tonic rr .50 | Tape Worm Capsules _— .50 
Cough Mixtures . . .50 | DiarrhoeaCure . .« .50 | 
PRUE 6 se §0 | Liniment .... 5 
Eye Lotion. ... .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap .25 
For saie b 


Druggists and dealers in apasting, gees 
Refus: worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog 
and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., !278 Broadway, N.V 
Veterinarian to the Westminster K~nnel Club 


iseases 


785; Hornsea Chief, Jr. 57312 


Stud fee on application. Puppie 
and bitches for sale at reasonable pr rd fosr 
acres of ground for hoarding dogs. 





FRENCH POODLES 


RED BROOK KENNELS 

During the show season of 1901-1902, Red 
Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which 
63 have been championships, firsts, and specials. 

Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- 
ways on hand. 

Address, 
Red Brook Kennels, Creat Neck, tL. |. 


FRENCH BULLDOGS 
HAR-LEIGH KENNELS 


imported French Bull at Stud 
Fee, $20 


Dick de la Mare II. 


First Novice, First Limit, First Open, First 
Winner’s at Boston, 1902. 








WALTER H. HANLEY 


35 Jackann St. PROVIPENCE. R. I. 


BULLDOGS 
At Stud—Imported English Bulldog 


CHESHIRE CHEESE 


E. K. C., 51221. 

Sire. Jummy, winner of first prizes in England. 
Dam, Massington Dora, This dog has four champions 
close up in his igree; weight, 40 lbs., dark brindle, 
~ ead, with good layback and correct rose ears. 
ee $15.00, Two served for $25.00. 


MR. C. S. LITTLE 
Highland Kennels, - Lowell, Mass. 


quel TIGHT FORSPRATYS 
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Spratts Patent Dog Cakes 

Are the BEST and CHEAPEST, 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes : - 

Will keep a dog in show form and working condition, 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes’ ' 

Are fed exclusiveiy at the leading dog shows of Can- 

ada, America, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc, 
Spratts Patent Dog Cakes 

Are used by the leading kennel owners and breedcrs, 

“ Dog Culture,” with practical chapters on the feed- 
ing, kenneling and management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared food for 
dogs, puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, 
birds, etc, 

SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
450 Market St., Newark, N.J. 7145S. 4th St., St, Louis, Mo, 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, C 


1, 
Sold by Grocers, Seedsmen, Hardware and Bird Stores 
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Merit makes it Famous! TITS Best at Any Frice! 


Have You a Bird Dog? --- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 
By ED. F. HABERLE IN, tose svsrem ts ur to oate Anb STANDS UNEQUALED. 
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, RN, tur Wi apn, Redligation!#” + 
NEW EDITION UST. UT.---ILLUSTRATED, A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 


in the art of training, handling and the correcting of faults of the bird do b i i 
b 7 I @ subservient to the gun afield. Written especially for the 
novice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly ices, every shooter pennenped 2 a little 
common sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
Sa thoroughly. Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
ee void of long-spun theories, based on practical experience throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intended nor promised, 
ut this book is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt of price-- 


PAPER COVER, $1.00; BEST FULL CLOTH CINDING AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $1.50. ADDRESS:—- 
FIELD & STREAM, 35 W. 2ist Street, New Vork 


SETTERS AND POINTERS FIELD WINNING LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


(AT STUD) FEE $Si0. Petrel’s 1 (3492 F. D. pam (58933), 

‘ ‘“ * by Champion Count Gladstone 1V—Rod’s Pet- 
English Setter, P ETRUCHIO 64728 rel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl. 

White, black and tan, 50 Ibs. Fast, stylish, | Fee, $35.00. 
handsome, full of bird sense and combining Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), 
blood of Roderigo, Toledo Blade, Gath’s Hope by Champion Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s 
and Georgia Belle. Lady, and the greatest winner of this breed- 
ing. Fee, $25.00. 


Pointer, *‘PETE THE RIPPER” Tonio Mark (3491 F. D. S. B.), (53417), by 


Eligible and will be registered; black, white Champion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s 
and ticked. Perfectly broken; easily handled, | Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. ~~ 
stylish, careful and persistent worker, tough Above are medium-sized, richly marked, 
as wire. Rip Rap and Strideaway Strain. black, white and tan dogs that for lineage and 

These dogs are good enough for anybody individuality are second to none today, or ever 
and price most reasonable. For particulars, before the public. Send for list of brood 


G. M. SHEPPARD, xe Clear Lake, S. D. bitches and young stock by these and other 


roted winning sires. 
W. J. BAUGHN, Ridgeville, Ind. 
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ENGLISH SETTERS |WARWICK KENNELS 


For fiela and show parposes. At stud. the ey The Home of the Alberts 
nown imported winner . oo 

182) by Str Terris, litter brother to the famou BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Champion Barton Tory, dam Lady Vere by Duk: High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


from Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, fire 
ee L. K. 2 h _" New — | gol STUD DOGS: 

arbie, first puppy, first novice, second limit, sec- %e Fle sR 
ond open, renenee. winners, special for best In pup- Albert's Ficet Albert's Running Ranger 











py class (dog or bitch) and special for best Amert- - 

can bred (dog or bitch), and other good ones. RODFIELD, Jr. 

FEE $25.00. Also MYRTLE ,DocTo (69,885), I'F. D. S, B, No, % A. K. CS. B. No. 48430 
sire Albert’s Captain ex Albeot’s Little Nell. First By Champ. abte 6--tisranes Giatens. The 


Bilbeclen Ew $ob OO 1 oe, Sa greatest Combination of Llewellin setter blood in 
6 aes America. Winner on the bench at Buffalo and 
MYRTLE KENNELS, Port Chester, N. Y. Rochester, 1903; only times shown. Strictly a 
high class field dog. Black, white, tan and ticked. 
Stud fee, $20. 
CHAS. A. HALEY, Utility Kenn.is, BATH .N. Y. 
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SETTERS AND POINTERS 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
In the field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more tian one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, firshirg er 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STUD, $10. 

to approved bitches only. Address 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N. J, 











RIPSTONE } 

(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 

} LAD OF JINGO ; 
( Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. 

s P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, wie 


is 


WOODBINE 
KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Sctters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for 
lsench Shows. The largest and finest 
lennel in Michigan. Fine training 
“rounds and competent handlers. 








Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL. MICHIGAN 


Swiss Mountain Kennels 


FIELD SPANIELS, COCKER SPANIELS, TOY 
SPANIELS, POMERANIANS 


Our catalogue, illustrated with half-tone pictures of indi- 
vidual dogs, views of the kennels, etc. 20 cents 
PFWN. 





GERMANTOWN, PHITANFT PHTA — 








This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 








Cocker Spaniels a Specialty 








BEAGLES 
ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by 
Lictor—Winsome; great hunter; winning sec- 
ond at Dublin, Ireland, in a class of over 30 
dogs; winning here at Newark, N. J.; Pitts- 
burg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; Philadelphia; 
New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 
DARKIE, a perfect 22-inch dog by Ch. 
Raffler—Lady Contralto; a bench show dog 
and litter brother to the champions. Fee, $10. 
DANDY B. 14-inch dog, by Merrimac— 
Annie; a fine field dog; New York, Philadel- 
phia and Providence only times shown. Fee, $5. 
Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm- 
raised puppies for sale at 1.oderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD, Berwyn, Pa. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The premier kennels of this fashionable breed 











is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 
| prizes at leading shows than any exhibitor in 

the country. At Philadelphia in November my 
| six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 
first and reserve in winners. 


| EDWARD L. KRAUS. “€  Slatington, Pa. 





e Al, G. Eberhard t’s sec: nd edi- 
ion of “Ev 
Everything About_Dogs ji): "miss fem 





out it. 
old age—and you bury it in your yard. 


owner can afford to be with- 


It tells you how to properly care for a dog—from its birth—through life—till it dies from 


150 diseases treated, many valuable prescriptions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 
welfare, not contained in any dog book yet published. Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.00, 


Postpaid. 


Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE, 35 West 21st St., New York. 





EVERY DOG OWNER 


SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


PRACTICAL DOG EDUCATION 


Just PuBLISHED By “Recarprer” (THomas C. Aspotrt). 


This book comprises a series of instructive articles on the Education and Training of the 


Dog, written by “Recapper,” whose name as a writter is well known to sportsmen. 


In it is 


set forth in clear, concise language, shorn of all confusing technicalities, the author’s methods 
of education for the dog—methods that are at all times painstaking and humane, and that 
will secure instant commendation from every lover of that faithful, intelligent animal. The 


book is handsemely and substantially bound, 


and will prove a valuable acquisition to the 


sportsman’s library. Sent post-paid on receipt of PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE 
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DOG BISCUITS 








(Dept. A.) 





ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS: 


Ge ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHAMPION 


None as Good 


READY TO EAT 
CRISP AND TENDER 


No Soaking Necessary 
Soid Around the World 


WOODBINE KENNELS 
Lowell, Mich., 9-28-'03. 

St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Gentlemen:—Please ship to our address 
us soon as possible, one barrel ““Champion 
log Biscuits.’ Ship by freight, Grand 
Trunk R. RR. Send bill and we will remit. 
We want these to condition our dogs for 
the coming Field Trials; have used them 


for several years and know they are all you 
claim for them. Awaiting your favor, we 
are, Yours very truly, 


Woodbine Kennels. 











- - - 
The Autiority oa Dug Diseases 
Kennel Diseases, Their Symptoms, Nature, Causes and 
Treatment. By ‘‘Ashmont,’’ author of ‘‘Kennel 
Secrets.’’ Illustrated 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
( Postage 24 Cents. ) 

VERYONE who owns a dog should possess this 
invaluable book, which has been long in prep- 
aration, and has been pronounced by a com- 

petent authority far ahead of any other work yet 
attempted upon 
the subject. The 
minuteness with 
which every detail 
is considered 
leaves little or 
nothing for any 
future work to at- 
tempt. Especially 
important chap- 
ters are those on 
eczema, the differ- 
ent kinds of 
mange, poisons, 
distemper, hydro- 
reg phobia, ear and 
eye diseases, va- 
ginal diseases, 
diseases of the 
urinary and sex- 
ual organs, and 
pneumonia (an es- 
pecially valuable 
contribution), also 
the portions of 
the work which 
are devoted to 
symptoms and di- 
agnosis. The work 
is entirely devoid of technical terms, and is writ- 
ten in such entertaining style that any one with 
a love of dogs would find it not only valuable and 
helpful, but interesting as well. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 8.3.24 by Field & Stream 
35 West 21st St., New York. 




























BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 






“ Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years 
I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can b. 
obtained, It keeps my dogs in fine condition. | ‘Monte’ 
ts a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 
ALEx. L. Goopvz, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 


Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
fed dogs will prove detrimental to their health in the 
end, Show your dog some consideration; give him a 
food that he likes, will relish and ee him always 
healthy—that’s AUSTIN’S DOG BREA Atall gro. 
cers and other dealers. ‘*AUSTIN”’ is on every piece. 

Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW NO. 20 GUN CABINET 

is designed to hang on the wall, taking up no 
floor space. Room for three guns and other | 
implements. The pins on which the guns rest | 
are adjustable for any size guns without the 
use of tools. It is made of oak with fine carv- 
ings, brass trimmings, glass 12x48. Size of 
Cabinet, 53 inches long, 95 inches high, 7 inches 
deep. Price. well crated, $10. Address Orders | 
care of Field and Stream. 


AIR BRUSH 


vy te We 





We are making and selli 
the best Art Tool” in use. i 

ies color by jet of air. enal)l- 
ing the artist to do better work 

and save time. Nostudio -om 
FOR plete without it. Circulars free 
Address, AIR BRUSH Mra. £ 
ART WORK. _ 11¢Nassau St. Rockford 


‘The Dog Fancier 2. 














lar and mo-t 
prosperous amateur kennel publication in America F-- 
tablished in 1881. A splendid medium for advertiser 
Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. Sample copi: 
free. Get youra dress inthe Kennel Directory pag: : 
for 50 cents a year. Address 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Rattle Cr-ek. Mich 








elt the only perfect gun on sou 


“ Cleans out the bareste after 
» €8 w 
smokeless mega Any yom nnn 
the mechanisms, polishesthe atock, 
and positively prevents rust on metal in 
a climate and any kind of weather. 
se before and after shooting. 
Free Say nee mailed. Sold everywhere. 
LE COMPANY, 
Broadway and Livery St., New York City. 








STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe iilustrated by the cut below has a DOUB 
BUTTOM—two thicknesses, th the outer one up to’ $m 
“B"—-but not included in seam. 

We thus produce a shoe which ean 
worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
same time furnish a noiseless shoe. 






era lows tongue 
Above Style, + 68.50 
Kneelength,- - 5.00 


Here is what one man says of them. 

Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice- President New York National iis 
Bank. S. W. Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway,N.Y 

still ill hunting boot is the best ever produced ced of its kind sc 

faraal can learn. They were a waterprout and perfectly ensicieotery, 
Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he 

never seem anything so good. Yourstruly, F S HYATT 


E. A. BUCK & CO.,_ - 


Bangor, Maine’ 


MARTIN’S 


> Elastic Pack Sack 


|P.t. pending] 
Tt fits the Back. A Pack on the Road, a Bed in Camp. 


Ss. D. MARTIN, 
Station R. Route No. 5. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Amere cescription cannot do justice to these Mee- | 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
more than pleased, return them and your money will be 
refunded, 

\ 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 


“—_ quality, goanten Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.75 
i ‘* Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsomeand practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, ounce seen and used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men’s, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 


Sent, repaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 









Write for illustrated circular and 
pri-e li,t of hand-ma ie hunting 
shoes an.l moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & >tream 











_ The Strenuous Life 


of the Hunter, the Fish- 
ermen or the Pros- 






























Orders 4 
filled on pector is fre- 
day quently short- 
received. 


ened by wet 
feet and the 
sicknesses 
that follow— 


unless he wears the 


PATHFINDER 


A NER 
A 10-inch high shoe, 
dark tan or black, 
. triple extension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our new 
process, and thor- 
oughly tested be fore 
leaving factory, The 


Dryest, Warmest, 





| ne Most Comfortable 
| pre and Lightest 
| paid (thickness considered) 
pe ttn. of any sporting 
in the boot made. 
United Send for cata- 
— logue contain- 
ing sample of 
Me alee, leather and 


description 
of fullline of 
our water- 
proofed spe- 
cialties and 
sporting 
shoes carried in stock, 


$5.00 


had | THE POTTER SHOE CO., 


(8, 20, 22 and 24 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
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BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 
rantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
ini send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and supplies at reduced 
prices. _ Send postal for illustrate 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 243 Broadway, New York 








price-list of all 


H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells all about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy roc. Haxter-Trader- 
Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH'0 








$12 PER WEEK 


If you have a small place in your cellar. garden, or 
roof, you can make $12, per week working tor us ne 
canvassing, and no outfit needed. The work will 
take about one hour a day. We buy the results of 
your work for cash. Work can be done by Ladies 
aod Gentlemen. Full instructions and contract for 
one year sent on receipt of addressed envelope. 
operative Produce Co. Dept. F.F, 111 Nassau St.. N.Y. 

















Established 1830 


EDWARD B. CONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 
73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etc., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
Fame moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 
ugs. 





Take the woods home with you 
MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rewe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 





When Told You Cannot 
Eat Solid Food Again, 


No mattcr by whom, do not believe it 

Until you try just once more. 
_Eat what you desire most of solid, substan- 
tial ‘cod, same as any well person, and sip 
while cating, a glass or two of 


MAN-A-CEA 


THE MAN-GA-NESE NATURAL SPRING WATER. 
_ You can stop your suffering today. Try 
it just once. Your Grocer, Druggist, or 
Ben. K. Curtis, Gen'l Agent, 13 Stone St., N. Y. 


IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 

make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 

ac. stamps for new Ha 

_ > Let pram, Eee. The latest 
ncyclopedia o' rms, Powders. 

Shot and Bullets. Mention Field 











and Stream. 
Ideal Mig. (o.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 








THE 


KINSTLER WAR 


FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC. 


Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 3 1-2 
Pounds. A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Woods Send for Circular C. 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Your Dens 
W” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL. Im Water Color, Artist's Proof, 96.08, 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE. $3 01 “in Diock ind Waibe, #250 
THE TIGHT SHELL, 1 Biack and White, 92.50, 

STOPPING AN INCOMER, Woter Color (Mallards), 91.50 


LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Blue sults), ¢1.50, 
A SIDE SHOT, Wet Kotor (Cunvesbacts Over Deceys) 


HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiswatha, ¢3.00 


Sent on receipt of price by 
Cc A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 











i 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt consideis ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a_ year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

















F. VON HOFFMANN 


Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and gamc preserves. 


St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 














i Can Sell Your 


no matter where it is 
e a or what it is worth. 
and learn my wonderfully 

t t successful plan, 
STATE \ v.csreanee 


Send description, state price 
209 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 
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TRAPPERS KNOW 


THAT THE FAMOUS 





(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor) 


NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 





MADE BY THE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Are the standard for reliability, Eleven sizes for catching 
every fur-bearing animal, 

Send twenty-five cents for ‘The Trapper’s Guide,” tell- 
ing about the habits of wild animals and howto trap them. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Mention Field & Stream 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 
Kenwood, Madison Co. - N. Ys 








“Nothing so rare as resting on air” 


Pneumatic Mattresses 


for Camp, Yacht or Home. 
SPRUCE BOUGHS 

may make a fine bed. But the genuine 
Sportsman prefers a Pneumatic Mattress 
because he knows he can do three times 
the tramping the day following a night’s 
good sleep. 

Send $2.50 for one of our Sportsman’s Air 
Cushions. Can be used in many ways on 
your trips or at home. 


Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 
3 South Street, New York City. 


Ever been 
there Friend ? 


If so you know 
that you 
can’t 
get through 
without an axe. 


Marble’s 
Safety 
Pocket 

Axe 


is the way out 
of difficulties. 


Large enough to fell a tree, build a camp 
or quarter a deer. Small enough to &° in 
the pocket. Send for Catalogue C 

SOLD BY DEALERS OR DIRECT FROM THE 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 








Our Sporting 
Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and most 
complete in the world. Ev- 
erything for every kind ot 
Sportsman. 


THE BIG STORE 


SIEG 


SIXTH AVE. nona 


NEW YORK 
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SPORTSMAN’ 5 
FAVORITE 





Shooting Jacket $3. 





UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE h. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 

















HAZARD 
Smokeless 











At Raleigh, N. C., on Oct. 21, No. 20. Size 82 in. high, 37 in. wide, 16% 
1 r n. deep. Golden oak or imitation mahog 

22 and 23, 1903, Mr. Walter moh, polished. Price, $33. 
Huff won high general average, 


with a score of 343 out of 355, For 
shooting 


Christmas 
H A L A R D Just send stamp for catalog, then 


S m O k e | ess order early. 
West End Furniture Co. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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We are Sole Agents in the U. S. for All Genuine 
Mauser 


Rities and automatic Pistols. Dealers seilmg Rifles without the firm name 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf a/n as Mauser goods are selling under false 
pretences. 








Francotte Guns 


The most modern, lightest and strongest guns imported, Price from $80 to 
$450 net. 





Knockabout Guns 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauges all weights, all lengths of barrels and shape of stocks. 
Uniform net price $60. The best gun for the money ever offered. 


Hensoldt Field Glasses 


The most modern, strongest, lightest, most powerful Binoculars made. They 
give the best and most perfect illuminations and largest field of view. The best 
and most expensive cost from $45 to $135. 








Writa for Catalogue of our Specialties 


Von Lengerke & Detmold 


318 Broadway, New York 











| DUPONT 


SMOKELESS 


| At Michigan State 
League Shoot, Max 
Heusler won the State 
Expert Trophy, 24 
out of 25, and then 25 
straight. W. Carson 


won State Amateur 
FOR VACATION “= 


HE REMINGTON No.6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE 
will bring down a squirrel from the tallest tree 
Easily. packed, safe and accurate—in fact an 

id al bov's gun. “* Remington Guns stand the Racket.” 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D P N 
The Remington Arms Company | | U) H 
ILION, NEW YORK 


Agency, 313 Broadway Depot, 86-88 First Street 
New York City, N. ¥. SAN FRANCISCO S mM S S 





Championship 
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LEFEVER 


twins GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


at Kansas City, April 14 to 17, 
1903. Largest Target Tourna- 











Send for 

1903 ment ever held. = & = 
Illustrated 

Catalogue 

LEFEVER ARMS CO. bad ~ ee SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 











“rr PARKER GUN 


Hes stood the test of Has no Equal $3 Made on Honor 
Is noted for its simplicity of construc- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance andHARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 


over 35 years 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 
facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 


Send for Catalogue 


No 32 Warren suet PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 








16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 5% pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 53% pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 











ae ae 
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eters 
m= Factory — 
> Loaded 

} Shells 


Successful in alli 
the important tour- 















naments this season 
—equally good on 
os game. —." 


ne 


PETERS CARTRIDGES 


KNOWN, USED AND RECOMMENDED 


BY EXPERT MARKSMEN 
ST HOME AND ABROAD 


The finest shooting known has been 
done with 


PETERS AMMUNITION 


BOOKS ON SHOOTING FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS 








THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Eastern a pooch iy snl NEW YORK Cincinnati, Oo. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Il. Charles G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 
F. B. Chamberiain Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pacific Hardware aud Stcel Co., San Fvunciseo, Cal. 








aa 
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TAKE 


OWNRIFLE , ¢ 


S Our winter woods are full of sport for the happy owner ofa HAMILTON 
RIFLE and intending buyers of Christmas presents should head their lists with 
a “Hamilton.” Every member of the family (except the hab) can enjoy using this 

ideal weapon and will highly appreciate it as a Christmas gift. It is light and strong, 

shoots long and short 22-caliber cartridges and has automatic shell ejector. For oo 

small game and target practice it isabsolutely unrivaled. Price.................... 600 

Our No. 15 Model, with afourinch shorter barrel, is practically the same weapon reduced to boy’s size. 
Price $1.60. Ask your dealer to show you Hamilton Rifles. If he cannot, we will deliver either style by prepaid express on re- 
ceipt of price, Ilustrated folder—FREE. Ghe HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 66, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 











GUN and TACKLE | 
CABINETS. a2 2 


This cut shows 
No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little | 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. | 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on door. 
Brass trimmings. 








SINGLE BARREL 
SHOT GUN 


“The high grade single qun.” 





Simplest ‘‘take down” gun made. Top snap; center 
No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished hammer, rebounding lock. 
iece of furniture than No. 5, Aeneas Finished Oak, 76 in 
igh, 3c in vide,17in. deep Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 s 

o. 1—Similar to (o 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. P Your dealer can supply or we will sell to you ‘direct. 
Angler's Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in wide, 7 in. deep Illustrated Catalog tells about ou : = 
A long-felt want, $10.00. ed Catalog sa t our complete line-Free. 


12, 16 and 20 gauges; auto- 
matic and non-ejector styles. 


Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO 
Address JOHN P. BUREHARD CORPORATION, Dept. B- Worcester, Mass 4 
Publishers of é s : 
“ FIELD AND STREAM.” New York City. Makers of IT, & 2. Revolvers, ee 




















es SPORTSME Beautiful Trophies 


Learn Taxidermy by Mail 


Adorn your home and office with the prizes of the chase. INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME. Add tenfold to the pleasures of field sports. Make your gun a 
source of profit. 

We teach the mounting of Birds, Animals, Heads, Tanning Skins and Furs, and collecting 
Insects -and Eggs, successfully by correspondence. Standard methods (no so-called “rapid sys- 
tems,” or “embalming”), skilled faculty, reasonable tuition, satisfaction guaranteed. Endorsed 
by all leading Taxidermists and standard sporting magazines. ‘Now is the ideal season ta 
study Taxidermy. Interesting catalog FREE. It’s yours for the asking. Write today. 

Yours for true sportsmanship, 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY (inC.), 463-473 BEE BUILDING, OMAHA, NEB. 
Lhe original and only school of Taxidermy in the World 











| 
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YOU LIKE TO PATRONIZE 
a clean, bright, resolute, aggres- 
sive, illustrated 
magazine, en- 
tirely devoted 
to field sports, 
woodcraft, 
natural history, 
game and for- 
est Protection, 
wild animal 
photography 
and camp life—Do you not? 

Such a rea/ sportsman’s pub- 
lication is 


Ciioods and Maters 


If not yet acquainted, send 35 cents 
in coin or stamps for one year's 
trial subscription. 





EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Harry V. RADFORD, 
212 E, rosth St., New York. 
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The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
. A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; Consolidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
SSSSSSSSSSSETSTE oe VTETESLVTETS: 





Buy A SEAMLESS LINENOID FOR $25.00 AND 
Paddie Your Own Canoe, 
Qrane Bres., Cance Builders, Westfield, Mase. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BUFFALO HORNS zu: ROUGH 


Just as they were picked up on the North- : 
western Plains over twenty years ago. ¢ 
Single horns (not mated), 50c. to $1.00 each. 





Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for 


long distances express charges will be less than 
postage. Address 

WM. R. BURKHARD CoO., *t. Paul, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 


Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders 
Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 
handled and in every way satisfactory. We 
offer a great variety of models. Our Illus- 
trated catalogue is FREE. Send for it at 
once. OLD TOWN CANOE 00., 23 Middic 8t., OLD TOWN, MAINE 

















MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


Se ¢ 
| 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 


PALMER 


Launches and Motors 


Gasoline 
motors for 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 














:% to2sk p. 

Launches = 
in stock. 
Send for 
Catalog. 








PALMER BROS., . 


Cos Cob, Conn. 








14 feet long, 36 inches 
wide. Air chamber each 
end. Can 
not leak. 
Can not 
sink, 

Practically 
indestructible. No 
caulking. Weighs 85 lbs, 


WwW. H. MULLINS, 





A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT, MULLINS’ «set thee” STEEL DUCK BOAT 







Write for booklet 
222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Price, with seat, oars, pad- 5 
dle and slat bottom, com- 


plete 
and 


crated. 


$20.00 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S Bureau for the Sale 
of Game Preserves and other Properties of Special 
interest to Sportsmen..2 2 #2 # # # 2 # & 
If you wish to Buy or Sell, let us hear from youl 








,. GENTLEMAN'S PLACE OR CLUB VIRGINIA FARM 

< Finest shooting estate on the Atlantic coast. Choice location for few gentlemen as private 
2,000 acres best shooting grounds, 12 islands. shouting farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; 
Geese, ducks, English snipe five months. Wood- deer, wild turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits 
cock, deer, bear. Shooting all the year round. plentiful; geese in wiuter; 165 acres, 100 acres 
For winter and summer. Gulf Stream is close under cultivation, 65 acres in pine and oak. 
and tempers air in winter. Coast trends west, Seven-rovum hveuse in first-class condition; open 
and southwest winds come over the ocean in tire-places. Watered by three branches. ive 
summer. Selected after five years’ search of wiles from Amelia Station on Southern R. R.; 
Atlantic Coast. ‘Thoroughly healthful—test of daily mails; Lust Office within 400 yards of 
twelve years. Northern limit of no snow; farm. IL'rice, $5,000, on easy terms. 

southern limit of inland navigation. On salt 


water sound. Best of sailing. No rocks, uo MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA 

ice, no fog. House placed on island of 100 Twenty-six room log house, never been occu- 
acres: high, rolling land, thoroughly drained. pied, one hundred feet elevation above lake in 
Very best drinking water. Fine soil and pastur- frent of house, pine wouds all around, good 


age. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good harbor; Shovoting—quail, turkey, deer, ete.—with best of 

hard bottom; no mud exposed at low tide. Fine  Dlack bass fishing. Suitable for club or private 

outlook. House on bluff point surrounded by Place. Cheap for cash. Also smaller places for 

trees like a park. Trees green all winter. Vine, sportsmen and others at remarkable prices. 

live oak, holly, dogwood. Midst of best fishing. CHOICE MAINE HOTEL 

Crabs, oysters, claims, terrapin. Some twenty On Sebec Lake, 5 miles from Maine Central 

buildings. First class order. All foundations Rn. R. This is ‘the finest land-locked salmon 

brick; all fence posts cedar. Fine wharf; posts jake in Maine, and best fishing grounds are dil- 

coppered. Excellent boat ways. Sharpie yacht; rectly in front of hotel. A whole chain of lakes 

two sailboats; two skiffs. Daily mail. Twelve and ‘streams surround the property, filled with 

miles from railroad station, which is 22 hours lake trout, salmon, perch, black bass, pickerel 

from New York. Price 30,00). Addr.ss“Own- and trout. Best deer and moose section of I’is- 

er,” care of ‘Field and Stream.” ecataquis County. Main building three stories, 

MICHIGAN PRESERVE 15 x 42 with ell 30 x 50. All newly built and 

In Aranac County, mouth of Rifle River, 1,000 for sale at about half cost of buildings. A 

acres, mostly rice field, snipe bogs, creeks and rare opportunity for club or hotel man. No 

bays. No better duck shooting gr Gshing any- finer locality in all Maine. 

where. mprovements suitable for club house. rE 1W TST 

Practically the only good property in vicinity Ideal F ade Minny re ty gy in- 

not already owned by clubs. cluding aw mill tunis cea Os tak mill, good 
HIGH CLASS ISLAND CLUB SHARES dwelling house, 7 miles from railroad station, 
This club owns the finest shooting island on beautiful country. Price $5,000. 

the South Atlantic coast, complete with club 

house, launch, ete. Rivals the famous Jekyll FLORIDA PROPERTIES—A number of desira- 


Island. Small and select membership. Shares ble places in the choicest part of Florida from 
are $5,000 each and as a property investment a sportsman’s standpoint. Particulars on re- 
alone offer great possibilities also. 7,000 acres. quest. State what you want. 





In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


4000 to 5000 
Flashes 
Before 
Renewal 


Always Ready 


No Dirt 
No Odor 





PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 
No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight 42. 


No.6. New Model, 1% x 8 inches in size, nickel or oxOdized Copper fiNiSD..............scceeeesceeeesceeeeeeeeseeeneneencncennennens 2.50 
No. 9. “ “ 2ex9% “ “ 6 “ “ “ *6 “ Nos aoe 9.00 
No.12. “ .. oe. 2 = e = se: oo sssmeeuoae edema 4.00 





Extra Batteries. No.1, 50c.; No. €, 40c.; No. 9, 55c.; No. 12, 75e. The batteries in these lights are much bette 
than any others, as they remain in life six months as axainst others three mouths. If continuously kept | hted they 
will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. 9,8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), f batteries an 
aot sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st STREET, NEW YORK 











‘were WHERE TO GO wr 


A 
Hunting 
Trip 


this Fall will lighten your labors for | 
months to come. 
For luck, try 


Washington County, 
Maine 


where there are plenty of deer; where 
moose and Lear are frequently seen, and 
where the duck and partridge shooting is 
as good as anywhere in Maine. 

We will be glad to furnish rates, time- 


tables, maps and other information on | 


request. 
Washington County R. R. 


H. F. Burpee, | 
General Passenger Agent. | 
CALATIS,, MAIN FE, 


BIGGAME IN MEXICO 


BEAR, DEER, WILD HOG, MOUNTAIN LION, JAGUAR 
ANTELOPE, WOLVES, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, TURKEY 


A Hunting Lodge in the heart of Sierra 
Madre in Sonora. Our outfit complete. We 
furnish everything and make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Two and 
one-half days from El Paso, Texas. Camp run 
by Americans. Rates: $2.50 per day. 

For photos and particulars address— 


CHIHUAHIUTA LODGE 
Colonia Pachco, CHIHUAHUITA ,MEXICO 
















on the 


DUCKS, 
QUAIL, 
TURKEY 
ETC. 





Ducks are in by the thousand. 


full blast. 

QUAIL 
TURKEY, DEER, WOODCOCK and SNIPE 
in great abundance. Thousands of acres of game 
preserves controlled by the Tourist Hotel. Rooms 
with bath; single and in suite; steam heat. A 
limited number of hunters will be accommodated. 


Climate superb. 


Tourist Hotel, H. J. LIVINGSTON 





Cobb’s Island Club House. 


Is open all the year for sportsmen. 


Brant, Duck and Goose Shootin In winter over 


live decoys. 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer, 


Oyster P. 0. North- 
ampton County, Vir. 


Appress E, B, COBB, 








Hotel Wachapreague 


Wachapreague, Va. 


Finest Curlew, Snipe, Plover shooting on the 
Coast, also Fishing, Yachting, Bathing, 
Driving, etc. 
Accommodations, as to large, well ventilated 
rooms, bathing, bedding, table service, etc., 
second to none. I propose to make this the 
leading Sportsmen’s resort on the coast, and 
especially for those who wish to bring their 
families. Can take equally as good care of the 

ladies. 


DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 
IN] ABUNDANCE 


Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. The 
best place to find royal sport shooting Quail. 
More plentiful than ever before. Large areas for 





lhetel guests. Best dogs, handled by ‘Capt. 
Dinks Parner’ and other good guides. New 


hotel, with modern comforts—Bath, Toilet, Elec- 
tric Bells, ete. Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Wa- 
ter free to all guests. Superb service for sports- 
men and their families. Quick mail, Telegraph 
and Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 














— 
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Queenof Sea Routes” 
florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 


between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 
dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


> 
) 
) 
| Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


a a 


‘Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J. 0, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 








n The shooting 
Rice Fields at Georgetown, S. C., is in 


shooting the finest in the South. 





Write for particulars. 





GEORGETOWN, S. C. 
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FLORIDA AND EASTERN CAROLINA 


the great hunting resorts along the 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Superb Train Service 


W. J. Craig, Gen’l. Pass. Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 








If the U. S. Government Tells You ‘*’ 1, ,27tis's 's pure 


tion with a guarantee you would believe the Government wouldn't you? 


The U. S, Government Supervises the Bottling,—*"""*"; 


the purity, and places on every Bottle of “* Hiller’s Old Standard ” 
Kentucky Whiskey a Government Stamp, telling the Age, Strength and 
Date of Bottling. 


, into buying whiskey that is advertised as ‘“‘ Direct 
Don t Be Fooled from Distillery’’ because the only proof of 
Distillery Bottling is the U, S, Government Stamp over the 
Cork of the Bottle. 


Take advantage of our Holiday FREE Offer... 


“Hiller’s Old Standard” 


Bottled in Bond at our Distillery—No, 360—sth District, Kentucky. 


4 Full Quarts, Prepaid, - $4.40 
Ye “ ee - 12.00 HILLER 


Orders from Distances exceeding 500 miles 


from either of our offices must call for 12 F LIQUOR co 
Ps . ’ 


quarts, to be prepaid. 
Orders from Ariz., Cal,, Idaho, Mont., 












New Mex., Ore., Wash., Utah, must call pol 
for 24 quarts, to be prepaid. / Please send me, post- 
a / paid,a Calendar for 1904, 
—— —— FREE! With every Order— / . 
"3 pein A bottle of fine / Ihave been using 
Old Apricot Brandy as a Christmas Gift. ; en 
Fill = Coupon, and we will send you a pretty Calendar for 1904. ; .. Whiskey 
/ NAM] _ 
HILLER LIQUOR COMPANY, f rows h 
1309 Farnam &St., 713 W. Main St., / STATE ei 


OMAHA, Neb. LOVISVILLE, Ky. / 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK. . BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON. a © 
SPN ole AIRE a 











ak Wak 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is staunch, and fast-goinz ocean steamships of modern type, luxuriously 
fur nished and L-. - appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. r 


ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 

Sanford, Deland, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 
The ** Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA and EASTERN 
PoInTs, and CHARLESTON, 8. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making direct connection for all points 
South and Southwest. Full information, reservations for staterooms, tick ts, etc., may be had of 

THEO. C. ECER, C. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Ceneral Agents . 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
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Four The 1904 One 
Fine 9 Dollar 
Features e a I beat O nl S A 
For ; Year 


“The Easy-to-Read Magazine” 





Indian Fights 
and Fighters, 1863-1903 


By Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY 


Eight papers containing a brilliant and thrilling history 
of the hostile frontier of the past forty years. 

Around Old Fort Phil Kearney— The massacre of Fetterman’s 
command—"‘ 32 against 3,o00”—the story of Powell's des- 
perate defense of Piney island. 


Forsythe’s Famous Fight on the Arickaree—The last charge 
and death of Roman Nose. 


In the Lava Beds of Oregon—Wheaton’s Campaign. The 
murder of Canby— General J. C. Davis's capture of ‘* Cap- 
tain Jack and his Modocs.” 


Chief Joseph's (of the Nez Perces) Retreat of 1,400 miles pur- 
sued by Miles and Howard. 

Crook’s Campaigas—Miles's and Lawton’s pursuit and 
capture of Geronimo—Major Brown's famous Cave fight 
| the Apaches in Salt River Cafion—the capture of Crazy 

orse. 


The Magnificent Seventh Cavalry—Custer’s successful attack 
upon Black Kettle and his two thousand on the Washita— 
Custer's fatal defeat at the Little Big Horn by Crazy Horse 
and Sitting Bull, 

These and many more dramatic, historic incidents de- 
scribed in Dr. Brady's inimitable style. In almost every 
case, the leaders of these campaigns (where living) have 
revised the articles or contributed personal reminiscences, 
thus assisting in the preparation of the most accurate and 
most dramatic accounts ever published upon the subject. 


GEN. U. S. GRANT was once asked to name the man 
whom he considered the greatest single figure to come out 
of the Civil War. He replied without a moment's hesita- 


e  6eTOM NAST” 


Shortly before his death, Mr. Nast gathered together his 
old scrap-books and memoranda in which were recorded 
the facts upon which his world-famous cartoons were built, 
and gave them into the keeping of his friend Albert Bigelow 
Paine, with the announcement that Mr. t aine was to be his 
literary executor, 

Forthwith Mr. Paine commenced work upon the memoirs 
of perhaps the greatest moulder of public opinion ever 
known, 

PEARSON'S will shortly commence the publication of 
this most important set of papers. 

The Overthrow of the Tweed Ring 

The Civil War Period 

The Horrors of Slavery 

The Reconstruction Period 

The Greeley Presidential Campaign 

The Garibaldi Campaign in Italy 

The Great Heenan-Sayers Fight in London 

The Blaine Presidential Campaign 
are a few of the subjects upon which is built this great 
series of articles which make so vivid 

A picture of the times when history 
was warm in the making 





Modern Methods of 


‘*Finance”’ 


By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


President Roosevelt said in his speech at Concord, N. H., 
August 28, 1902: 

** About all we have a right to expect from Govern- 
ment is that it will see that the cards are not stacked.’’ 

He was referring to the great industrial combinations; 
to their acquisition and ruthless use of privileges in destroy- 
ing competition; and to their stock-market manipulations. 
His speech struck a responsive chord in the public mind. 
What the consumer, the competitor. and the investor asks 
is simply fair treatment—that the “cards” shall not be 
“ stacked.’* 

With a view to showing the methods pursued in the 
organization and manipulation of many of these giant in- 
dustrial consolidations, Pearson's MaGazine will publish a 
series of articles from the pen of Henry George, Jr., who 
has made a special study of typical cases. 


The Amalgamation, 
Inflation and Manipulation of 


COPPER 


is the subject of the first two articles of this series. 
The ASPHALT bubble is to be the third. 








Monsieur A. V. 


will resume 
The Revelations 
of 
An International Spy 


This second series is presented in response to the de- 
mands of Pearson readers, who enjoyed the first series 
running through six months of 1903. 

The author still insists that his identity must remain a 
secret, 

Following is the schedule thus far planned for the publi- 
cation of this great series of entrancing stories of govern- 
mental intrigue. 


The Ruse of the Dowager Empress 
The Abdication of Francis Joseph 
The Death of Queen Draga 








ADVENTURES OF CAPT. HORN, Frank R. Stockton 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER, G. W. Cable 
GALLEGHER and OTHER STORIES, Richard Harding Davis 
PASTIME STORIES, Thomas Nelson Page 

ST. IVES, Robert Louis Stevenson 

A PASTEBOARD CROWN, Clara Morris 

FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY, Cyrus Townsend Brady 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER, Edward Eggleston 

THE ROGUE'S MARCH, E. W. Hornung 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN, Blanche Willis Howard 
THAT LASS O° LOWRIES, Frances Hodgson Burnett 
THE INLANDER, Harrison Robertson 

ON PETER'S ISLAND, Arthur R. Ropes 

THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT, Molly Elliot Seawell 
THE HEART OF TOIL, Octave Thanet 


PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept 


purchasing privileges. 
these special benefits to you we make the following 
offer: 


Every Pearson subscriber receives great book- 
As a means of introducing 


Pearson’s for one year - For 
Any one of these books $1.25 
originally issued at - - 1.50 : 


B 2 to 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK 


$1.00 
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A revised list of exceptionally desirable books for 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by FieLp AND STREAM on receipt of price named 





ANGLING Birdcraft (Song, Game and Water). Mabel Os- 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney........$2.50 ,,, 800d Wright ............ se tteeeeee cerns LOU 
American Food and Game Fishes (very com- fhe Still Hunter. Van Dyke................ 2.00 


DUOC): 0.0.55 0-6'5. 06.056 6006 056. Ged vccdscesccdeue 4.25 Game Birds at Home, Van a Pe ose 
The Book of the All-round Angler (E nglish).. 2 vi Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis.. 1.25 
The Book of Aquaria (English).......... | 2.25 Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 2 vols., each 2.00 








The Modern Angler. By Otter (English) : Thoreau’s Thoughts wuinaunantennds ar 
Salmon and Trout. Sage Harris and others.. 2.1% Life of Thoreau .. seteeeseeeeecerseeee LQ 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others. Henshall.... : Thoreau’s Maine Woods. eo ccccccceseccccccccoce 1.50 
When, Where and How to Catch Fish on the KENNEI 
the East Coast of Florida. W. H. Gregg. 4.00 ,, Bs . cians 
The Speckled Brook Trout. oo, The Cocker Spaniel, Care and Training...... .50 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone...... 2.50 Kennel Diseases, Ashmont’s latest (fine)... 3.24 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them.... 1.50 ‘The Amateur Trainer. Kd. F. Haberlein. Pa- 
American Angler's Book. Norris............ 5.50  ,., Det $1.00. Cloth... .. .-..--..-0eeeese seers 1.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells........ 1.00 The Show Dog. H. W. Huntington. -...-.... 2.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode... “"" y'5yg ‘Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them..... 1.00 Field Trials. B. Waters. oreo 1.50 
Book of the Black Bass. Henshull.. -: 3.09 American Kennel. Burgess. ............--.... 3.00 
More About Black Bass. Henshall. 1.50 The Collie or Sheep Dog. DR hea cance 1.50 
Complete Angier, | Izaak Walton, Vest pocket The Beagle. By Turpin ... 1.00 
 gthens ~onheaay ll cmne le seeming oa aa Abbott lite ‘apper) — 
iver ng abou ogs. Eberha aper, 
CAMPING, TRAPPING, ETC. Gic., clot RE esaswunase . a Fe ae Ane nage 1.00 
The rapper's Guide. Newhouse ............ 1.00 Breaking and Training Dogs (English). By 
Camp Life in the Woods. oe DE, \gdsticheee seecudevacnnesoqsssaese 2.60 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. .--. 1.09 «© Britich Dogs, Ancient and Moders. Dalsiel 
Camp Fires in the Wilderness................ 1.00 ,,, (very complete) .... , +++ 4,80 
Sportsman’s Guide and Game Laws.......... 115 ‘Lhe Whippet and Race Dog. By Lloyd...... 1.40 
Trapper Jim. Edwyn Sandys (Boy's Book).. 1.50 The Dog. Its Management and Diseases. Hill 3.50 
Canoe and Boat Building. W. P. Stephens.. 2.00 The Sporting Dog. Graham . ............... 335 
ONE. I ing oe 8.6.0 0 0008 cteeee as 1.09 The Fox Terrier, Breeding, Rearing, etc. (Eng- 
Hints on Camping. Henderson. a . 1.25 y ET Aik Se Gadd Ue Gunekcy laud seacbitosendasdods -50 
Care and Management in Disease. Ashmont. 2.20 
HUNTING AND NATURAL HISTORY. . - » “ 
Art of Wing Shooting. Leffingwell “1.00 eS ee ced te 
Wild Fowl Shooting *, anon. seecccwons Soe Soeney | s pecnenapinned and Zoological Collect- ? 

x . ing. sesewe Sek ig . RE see eee FS 
poll ne ng hv al Huntington... sss : oa Sportsman’ 8 Taxidermy and Photography. 
Upland Game Birds. Sandys and Van ye. . 2.15 The art of Taxidermy. Rowley...-......+++ yo 
The Water Fowl Family (complete). . «ace > ry ‘ , ii. a i 
She Seer Hanis. Manse 215 Pr = Taxidermy. M. Brown, F.Z.S. (Eng- 
The Bison, Musk-Ox, Sheep and Goat “Pamily 2.15 Bir a Ci ‘hi a ae 75 
oe, Sean's and Tackle. Money, Certin m Stecn Ganon” ace ee 150 

eves eee «id 
Elliott's Game Birds of North America..... 2.50 MISCELLANEOUS 
The Grouse. McPherson (English). . se. The Kindred of the Wild. ©. G. D. Roberts 2.00 
The Pheasant. McPherson (English)... --- 2.00 Lives of the Hunted. Ernest Thompson-Seton 1.90 
The Hare. McPherson (English). . aie eee Se Wild Animals I Have Known. se 2.00 
En ee _ Manual. Platta. .... 1.00 Four Boys on the Mississippi. Kellogg...... 1.50 
ie Relgian Hare. Complete. Crabtree... . 3.00 Hnnting Trips of a Ranchman. Roosevelt.... 2.50 


Practical Wild Fowling. Sharp (E nglish). . . 2.40 The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough. 
Wild Sports in Ireland. John Brickerdyke.. 2.40 Just about a Boy. El re Jomancho. : 
North American Shore Birds. Elliott. . 2.50 Forty Years of Adventure. Buffalo Jones. 


peeyeyerer 
S ot Oy 
—) 


. my 00 
} hy Frag eg: Biche P ag Harvey ‘. 1.00 Lovers of the Woods (Adirondacks). Boardman 1.50 
"ires ness. ur -- i. The Biograph Gri 
How to Name the Birds (not Game)......... 1.10 pone rate A hevdig . wp — neste 


SKI AND — sasingp hin cog 


———— aP ——~» Amateur, Expert 
Si — and Government 
SSS ee Special Ski 

We Sell them all over the country. OUR PRICES ARE LOW, OUR STYLES ARE RIGHT. 


Contract just given to us for 100 he of our Government Special ski by the U.S, Government, to be used by their 
Guides and Soldiers stationed _ : e Yellowstone National Park. 
ARD’S ‘‘EXPERT’’ AND CLUB’’ TOBOGGAN 
WE HAVE MADE and sold ree styles of toboggans the past seventeen years, ever since St. Paul's first lce Palace 
and Carnival. They are known all over the Northwest, and locally, as the strongest and speediest toboggans on the market. 
Wild Ric S d Valuable as an attraction for wild fowls. Sown in large quantities along the edges of ponds, lakes and streams. It can he 
@ Ce successfully sown either in the winter or spring, but often the best results are obtained when sown during the fall or winter 
months. It grows very rapidly in one to eight feet of water, ripening late in August or early in September. Sow it broadcast from a boct in two or 
three feet of water having a mud bottom. In ot or lakes it purifies the water. For planting in fish ponds it is equally desirable. It also does 
well along the shores of marshes, and makes a g' In any quantity, 1 to 1000 pounds, » Per pound, new 1903 crop now in. $o.1s 
























Our Fall and Winter Sport Catalogue Now apes Don't Fail to a 
In and Out-door Sports 
The Oldest ~~; Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest, Established 1855 
E WM. R. BURKHARD CO., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


for it. Contains everything pertaining to 
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Camping may be pleasant, or disagreeable, or dangerous. The 
equipment has much to do with it. [Expense may be large and results un- 
satisfactory, or small with good results. The “know-how’’—what to take, 
what to leave—is of most importance in providing for the comfort, pleasure 
and safety of an outing expedition, be it to explore untraveled mountains 
or to find the north pole, or just to spend a month in the woods. 
Our business is to know how. Our success leads us to believe that 
» 1 we have learned our business. ‘ 
We manufacture and sell everything for outfitting campin* parties. 
Let us send our catalogue, or better still, call on us, if you contemplate 
“smelling burning wood before an open tent in the shadow of the woods.” 
Ask for Catalogue “S.” 
- 
314-316 Broadway, New York 




















_ BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY } 


Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co. 
we are prepared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, Eggs and Frys, 
also the larger Trout for stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ experi- 
ence in Trout Culture enables us to produce first quality of eggs, 
which we properly pack with full count, We make special prices to 
Fish Commissioners on Eggs and Frys. To insure prompt delivery 
orders should be given early as we begin shipping in December. 


Address:- AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. CAROLINA, WASHINGTON CO., R. |. 

















-} 


SSSA Pod 


*S A QUARANTEE OF QUALITY Ss 
2,000 000 Sold in Twelve Years.O 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes. f 


BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 
CATALOG 
NE ONLY YV& 
STANDARD METAL GOOL 
‘e) OF OUR t 
N MANYFACTY ur 
Bird and Animal Cages, 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
| Artificial-Baits, Spoons, Etc. 
CHAIN - Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD ~ 
9 : > 
198-Page Tackle Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. Lace 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO , New Haven CONN 






















It might be 
a new-fangled 
gun — but it is’nt. 








It’s the butt of a 


“BRISTOL’ 


STEEL FISHING ROD 


rigged up with our new hook device for 
the fore-finger, for BAIT-CASTING — 
0 the reel won't work loose —so 

pressure on the spool can be better con- 
trolled. Our FREE CATALOGUE 
contains many items interesting to sports- 
men. SEND FORIT. Address: 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


No. 63 Horton Street, 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


A New Reel 


TAKE-DOWN OR TAKE-APART ; 
FULL BALL-BEARING 


Spins 60 seconds. Nothing like it. Take- 
down simple. Best yet. No screwing. 
Push a little button. Adjustable bear- 
ings. Adjustable gear. Standard click. 
Standard drag. Gears German Silver 
and Steel. Extra spool thrown in. - 
Wrench and reel bag gratis. Turned 
finish. 60 and 80 yards. $6. 
ANY DEALER 


AMERICA CO., Rockford, Ill, U.S.A. 
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“KNICKERBOCKER” 


TRADE MARK BY E. W. BURT & CO 


WATERPROOF HUNTING BOOT 


Manufactured by. 


E. W. BURT & CO. 


Incorporated 









Lynn, 
Mass. 


_ 
a 


A—Sole Leather Box Toe. B—Oil Cloth 
Seam Lining. C—Rawhide Waterproof 
Sole. D—Best Oak Sole. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HUNTING BOOTS 


will be shipped to any address in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexi- 
co, Australia or Switzerland, upon 
receipt of price. Send Money Order, 
Express Order, Postal Order or Reg- 
istered Letter made payable to 


10i nch 
Boot 


$7.00 


17 inch 
Boot 


$9.00 


Mail Order Dept. 


F. W. Burt & Co., Inc. 


Lynn, Mass. 


(MENTION FIELD AND STREAM) 


BROAD TOE LOW FLAT HEEL 


The Knickerbocker Hunting Boot is 
made for Sportsmen, Hunters, 
Guides, Contractors, Prospectors, 
Miners and Engineers. They are 


built for HARD WEAR. 
Ghe KNICKERBOCKER Hes ® World-Wide Reputation 
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NERVOUSNESS sere rorce rom any cause 
cured bYWinchester’s Specific Pill 


contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious Ingredient whatever 
This Pill > purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter 
how originally caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest 
ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price’ by seated mail ~~ NO. HUMBUG OR TREATMENT SCHEME 


PERSONAL Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaint in my own person and re- 
OPINIONS ceived much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by express for that amount, 
until we can get it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. 1 am perscrit ing your 
Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. WEST. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility — ADOL PH BE HRE, M. D., Professor 
of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free Treatise securely Sealed Winchester & Co., Chemists,L 614 Beekman Bidg., New York 
FOR WEAK LUNCS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES (Est. 185° ) 















[Magnifi- 
cent Xmas 
Gift 

Get a sensible cnc eet 3 ; . 
present. This table WHEYTT LT y ' ’ Nard ag 
will last a lifetime =. 
and entertain ever Bost Tate. Freight 
member of the family at Reid. table top 
Be pepiter gumsee bil- may use but three 
liards and pool. In the % sections. Best Ver- 
dining room it will serve mont Slate Bed. 
them three times a day. Patent Invisible 
Dining tablesize %stand- Pockets. | Wonder- 
ard, 3% x7 feet. Elegant- fully Sensitive Solid 
ly and artistically design- Rubber | Cusutions. 
ed. Attractively finished. leported se Ne 
Five massive beautifully Ww ork m sas h ip 
hand-carved legs. Our most . F , 

tae throughout. 

popular pattern. ~ Write for 
illustrated catalog. It's FREE. 





Royal Diner 
$1 
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Indianapolis 


Combination Table 
Library - Dining - Billiard - Pool 
High grace, stylish ,unexcelled playing qualities. Instantly changed 
from Billiard to Pool by use of successful patent carom plugs and to 
Dining and Library Table by replacing top. (uarter sawed oak, @ 
flemish or golden finish. Highly polished. Cx implete Billiard and 
Pool outfit of regulation quality, including 4 yenuine ivory billiard 
balls, 16 pool balls, 6 cues, triangle, etc. Price $125.00, freight pre- 
paid. Other styles Combination Billiard or P Tables, $30.co to 
$150.00. Sold on monthly installment plan if desired. 


COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO., 52-62 Ingalls, Indianapolis, Ind. @ 





















































The BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 


Model No. 7, The price is low, but the quality is high. 

Se ae ain am wae Our GuARANTEE—The Blickensderfer will 

a5" By do all classes of heavy or light work in a better 

and neater manner; has more and better fea- 

tures than any machine on the market. For 

manifolding and mimeographing it has no 
equal. 

All machines fully guaranteed. One week's 

trial granted. For catalogue, terms, etc., address 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle St., 
—s CHICAGO 
Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. No. 7, $50.00. Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 






















Made to Run 
All The Time 


The Acme of Simplicity. 

















PIERCE MOTORETTE 





- SE WARES ALL. ROADS ‘HOOTAE= a 











GEO. N. PIERCE CO., Burrato, nv. Pierce Cycles and Arrow Motor Cars. ‘on anpitcation 
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What better suggestion 
for Christmas? 


Our new catalogue describes all styles of 
cameras, at all prices, from the dainty “ Petite 
Century to the elaborate Century Grand—all 
of one quality, ‘‘ Century acta ” Ask your 
dealer for the Century Cata jogue or write, 


CENTURY CAMERA C0., Rochester, N. Y. 








re TWO LEADERS 
BANGOR & AROosTOK RR | COERZ DOUBLE 


ANASTIGMATS 


Series II]. Working at F: 6,8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 


Publishes Each Year 


A GUIDE BOOK TO 


NORTHERN MAINE 


For 1904 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS” 


Will be the title 





And it is intended to interest everyone 
who ever takes a vacation. 


150 pages—beautifully illustrated. 


Sent for 10 cents in stamps 
GEO. M. HOUGHTON, Traffic Mgr. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application. 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New York 


etn 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus 


; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 


Wiens Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


YANKEE CORK PULLER 


An up and down motion of the handle draws the tightest cork and |} 
automatically discharges it. Noeffort. Notrouble. No broken bits 
of cork left in the bottle. Neverslips. Lastsa lifetime. Fastens to 
sideboard, door-jam, or other upright surface, Cannot get lost. Buy one 
now. 








Me 





? Ask the hardware dealer, or sent direct on receipt of price. Booklet 
Sor the asking. 
NICKEL PLATED, - - - $1.25 
SILVER “ SC ea - 3.50 





&@ After 30days’ trial money refunded ifnot pleased. 


THE GILCHRIST CO., - 150 Lafayette St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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O_p BARTON 
PURE RYE 


10 YEARS OLD 

























~ Christmas 
Surprise 


for your Stenographer 
that will mean time- 
sfving, peace of mind 
and ease of opera- 
tion throughout the 
coming year is the 
installation of an 





\F YOU HAVE ANY,00UBT- & " INSOUR ORIGINAL & 
ASK ANY KENTUCKIAN && ¢ BEAUTIFUL BOTTLES 
Se: WITH WIRE NETTING 

TO PROTECT 
AGAINST IMITATION 


IT GOES STRAIGHT FROM DISTILLER 
TO PURCHASER. NEVER SOLD FOR LESS 
THAN $ 152° PER CASE. QUALITY NEVER 


EXCELLED AND RARELY EQUALED AT ANY isi iter 
PRICE.TO INTRODUCE QUICKLY WHERE The Standard Visible Writ 


UNKNOWN,WE MAKE THIS GREAT Because the Oliver writes a/ways t1 


sight, it not only saves time and 

SPECIAL OFFER: annoyance but obviates mistakes. 
Light touch, perfect alignment. 

4 FULL QUARTS - - $3.50, express “hikes ae) 
6 FULL QUARTS-- $ 5.00, CHARGES ee: orks ul a ‘ isper. = 
12 FULL QUARTS-- $ 10,00, "A!0 BY US. Over 40,000 business men — 





more than 65,000 operators, 
The old-fashioned kind, from the heart of the the largest corporations at home and 
Blue Grass Region a VALE LCA abroad use and endorse the Oliver. 


was 100 years ago, when quality was the 
thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich 
flavored distillation, in its original purity, 
and forming an ideal stimulant at all times. 


QUR BROAD GUARANTEE: 


WHEN RECEIVED, OPEN AND TEST, 
IF NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY, 
RETURN TO US,AND WE WILL CHEER- 
FULLY REFUND MONEY. 


Reference: fayelte National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
Address, and make all draths elc.payableto . 


R.S.STRADER & SON, 


Art catalog and reasons arc free. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
143 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Office: 75 Queen Victoria Strect, London, Eng. 





DISTILLERS, LEXINGTON, KY. 


ORDERS FOR Ariz.Cal..Col..idaho, Mont..Nev.N.Mex.Ore..Utah, Wash. 
‘Wyo.must be on the basis of 24 QTS ror $ 20% by Freicut Prepao. 
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Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle 
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MeSH ) 


If a man tells you he has a cold, ask 
him what kind of underclothing he wears. 
He will probably say wool. 

Tell him to try Dr. Deimel Underwear 
and you won't have to ask him how his 
cold is again. 


Booklet, telling all about it, with 
samples of Ianen-Mesh, maiied free. 


THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH CO. 


(Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
Dept. HB.67—491 Broadway, New York 


SAN Francisco, CAL,, . , 111 Montgomery St, 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C., . . . . » 1313 F. Street 
BrRooktyn,N.Y., . . . « . + 510 Fulton St, 
MONTREAL, CAN,, . . , 2202 St, Catherine St, 
Lonpon, W. C,, ENG,, . 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel), 

















«ot acum 


“rat Powder 
5 Tae, Co 
WANDS. 
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OBRIG Camera Co. 
165 BROADWAY 
ee NEW YORK 


Dealers in Hodaks and ali styles of 
first-class View and Hand Cameras, at Full 
Discounts. Devel- 
oping, Printing, 
Mounting and Blue 
Prints for the Ama- 
teur and for Mer- 
cantile purposes. 
Bromide Enlarge- 
ments. Fresh 
Films, Fresh 
Plates, Fresh Print- 
ing Papers. Tri- 
pods, Lamps, Photo 
Literature. Ray and Cloud Screens, Back- 
grounds, CLARO Developer. All Acces- 
sories. Send for our new booklet of sup- 
plies and our little newspaper, ‘* Down 
Town Topics.” 


15 Years Exclusively in this Business 
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Taiscuir AS TOAST 


SHREDDED WHEAT © 


. e ° @, completely nourish the en- 

a iscult an riscuit tire body and brain and are 

; ners the only naturally short, 

eaigua Wear Biscuir porous foods made from wheat without theuseof fats, yeast or chemicals of anykind. 
ITH 


SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in every well-provisioned 
Cream larder and is the reliance of the thoughtful housekeeper because it 
can be combined with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making over 
250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands conspicuously alone as a 
cereal for morning, noon and night. 


TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by electricity that all 
the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole Wheat is retained. There are 
many original ways of serving it in addition to its standard uses as 

bread, toast amd as a successor to crackers. It makes delicious 

cheese toast and sandwiches, and when dipped in icing is trans- 
formed into healthful sugar wafer. 


Place Biscuit and Triscuit in warm oven to renew crispness. 


“IT have been an invalid for three years: have tried the differ- 
ent breakfast foods, but find that Shredded Whole Wheat is the 
only food that | do not tire of and the only one which when used 
constantly agrees with me.”’ EtHet M.Seconp, Ripley, N.Y. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 


are sold by all grocers. 


The Natural Food Company 
eMakers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products Niagara Falls, New York 


IN CAMP 


Experience teaches that the success of a 
vacation in the woods depends fully as 
much upon a careful choice of food and 
drink as upon congenial companions. 


Dewar’s Scotch 
Whisky 


“Special” and “ Wbite Label” 


has helped to kindle good fellowship round 
many a well-remembered camp-fire. Be 
sure to include it in your supplies this year. 


THIS CAMPING PICTURE 


“IN CAMP” (copyright, 1903. by Frederick 
Giassup) is an original drawiny by Ray Brown. 
It is printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 
9X12, without advertisement of any kind. Sent 
to any address on receipt of ro cents in silver. 
Suitable for framing in club-house or home. 
Next month, a yachting picture by the famous 
marine artist, Carlton T, Chapman. 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for Fohn Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 











emerging from the 
FLOODS 
of the Pittsburg Endurance Run show that the 


Haynes-Apperson Cars 


“te Worid’s ReECord S « Endurance 


They passed all rivals on every hillof any length. They forded floods 
when others failed. They rcde Railroad Ties where others tried to follow 
but could not; and the light touring car reached Pittsburg among the 


leaders that had nor encountered these obstacles, They were awarded 
two first-class certificates in this test. : : : : : 


BEFOR I THAT, 
icial contests 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
sinning Sirst honors ‘ewery time with Stock Cars. ‘ 
s reliabiliiy of the kind no one else has prowed. Why should you 
other car Send for <« 
Inquirers are urged to visit our factory where every detail of 
Haynes-Apperson superiority can be seen and fully understood. 


HAYNES- APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind., U. S. A. 


The oldes tor cars in America 
Branch Rive, 142 0 Mic higan Ave., Chicago. 
Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
ni : Bkivn Aute »., }2°9 Fulton St., 
and 66 W 43d St., N. ¥. 


San Francisco 

















AMERICA’S MAGAZINE FOR SPORTSMEN, BY SPORTSMEN 











XXth 


discarded the sled and reindeers and adopted a 


“Stevens-Duryea” 


automobile to speed him safely on his travels over house tops. 


Century Santa Claus has 


















Old Santa is loaded down with 





for the youths of the land. There is no more appropriate Xmas present 
for the rising generation than a Stevens Arm. The possession of a 
















fe \ | rile or shotgun means outdoor life, and engenders the manly qualities 
A ee } , } a , " 
bs ) a | of Decision of Character, Resolution and Se/f Control, ** Stevens’? 
B : implies "G UAR \N’ r E } D for QUALITY, and indicates that for almost 
‘ } —_ 1 . - - 
: i fifty years Santa Claus has made annual gifts of thousands of our arms to 
ie F the boys of this country. 
ail ' 
om 4 
a : we enetaciane a onion line of RIFLES, PISTOLS, bene 
‘ Ask your deal STEVENS If you cannot « n them let us know, and 
e p rect, exp f > upe foretaen. 
‘ A Don’t fail to send fer our eawteatee Catalog 
S It is a book of read fe . spensable toa 100ters, and should be in the 
vA han of ery one interested in th grand Sport Mailed frei ipon request. 
® a 
% 
” ” that w and attractive puzzle of ours, 
\ Gi GAN BE DONE J Sey cst 
‘ t. Try your luck these lor 
8 ess « PUZZLE DEES...” conding two 


‘s STEVENS ARMS & TOOL 60, 


P.0. Box 5) 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS 


DON’T MISS FIELD AND STREAM’S AMAZON EXPEDITION STORY 








